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NNE, by the Grace of God, Queen of England, Scotland, 
A France, and 7reland, Defender of the Faith, &c. To all 


to whom theſe Preſents {hall come, Greeting. Whereas 


Our Truſty and Well-beloved William Delaune, Doctor 


in Divinity, and Vice-Chancellor of Our Univerſity of Oxford, 
has humbly repreſented unto Us, in the behalf of the ſaid Uni- 
verſity, that They have at a Great Expence already Publiſh'd 
one Volume of the late Earl of Clarendon's Hiſtory, and intend 
in a ſhort time to Publiſh the Second and Third Volumes for 
Compleating the Work; and the ſole Right of the Copy of the 
ſaid Work being Veſted in Our Univerſity of Oxford, and They 
having humbly beſought Us to Grant Them Our Royal Privi- 
lege and Licence for the ſole Printing and Publiſhing the ſame 
for the Term of Fourteen Years; We being Graciouſly enclined 
to encourage the ſaid Undertaking, are pleaſed to condeſcend to 
their Requeſt; and do therefore hereby Give and Grant unto 
Our ſaid Univerſity of Oxford, Our Royal Licence and Privi- 
lege, for the ſole Printing and Publiſhing the ſaid Three Volumes 
of the late Earl of Clarenaon's Hiſtory, for and during the Term 
of Fourteen Years, to be computed from the Day of the Date 
hereof; ſtrictly Charging, obig and Forbidding all Our 
Subjects to Reprint or Abridge the ſaid Hiſtory, or any Part of 
it, or to Import, Buy, Vend, Utter, or Diſtribute any Copies of 
the ſame, or any Part thereof, Reprinted beyond the Seas, within 
the ſaid Term, without the Conſent and Approbation of Our 
ſaid Univerſity firſt had and obtain'd, as They and every of 
them Offending herein will Anſwer the Contrary at their Peril, 
and ſuch other Penalties as by the Laws and Statutes of this Our 
Realm may be inflicted; Whereof the Maſter, Wardens, and 
Company of Stationers of Our City of Lonabn, the Commiſ- 
ſioners and Officers of Our Cuſtoms, and all other Our Officers 
and Miniſters whom it may Concern, are to take Notice, that due 
Obedience be given ro Our Pleaſure herein ſignified. Given at 
Our. Court at Hampton. Court the 24h day of June 1703. In 
the Second Year of Our Reign. BAM 


By Her Majeſties Command. | 


az C. Hedges 
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T length comes into the World, The Firſt 
Volume of the Hiſtory of the Rebellion, and 
Civil Wars in England, begun in the Year 
1641, with the precedent Paſlages and 
Actions, that Contributed thereunto, and the happy 
End and Concluſion thereof, by the King's bleſſed Re- 
ſtoration, and Return, upon the 29h of May in the 
Year 1660; Written by Edward Earl of Clarendon, 
once Lord High Chancellor of England, and Chancellor 
of the Famous Univerſity of Oxford. The * of theſe 
great Dignities King Charles the Second had conferr'd 
eon Him, whilſt he was yet in Baniſhment with Him; 
which be held, after the Reſtoration, above ſeven. Tears, 

 avith the Univerſal Approbation of the whole Aingdom, 
and the General Applauſe of all good Men, for his Ju- 
flice, Integrity, ſound Judgment, and Eminent Suf- 
fictency in the diſcharge of that Office a Praiſe, which 
none of his Enemies ever denied Him, in any Time: 
The Other He receiv'd from the choice of the Univerſity» 
who, upon the Vacancy of that Place, by the death of the 
Marguis of. Hertford, then Duke of Somerſet, judg'd 
They could not better manifeſt their fleddineſs in he 
"APY Ss -- Cauſe 


THE PREFACE. 
Cauſe for which They bad ſuffer d, and their Reſolations 
of adhermg to their "014 Principles, in ſupport f the 
Church br Fe and the p 05h Monarchical Co- 


Kingdom, than in chooſing to place the 
— - 2. Jutereſt in-both, under the caro of 


One, who had ſo early diflinguiſh'd Himſelf, even rows 
the firſt Approaches of the Civil War, in aſſerting and 
maintaining the difireſſeq-Rights of the Church and 


Crown. 


, hb 
e was 7750 1 infliꝶ an 
part. & t bs d bs reported 10 
Poterity 4 7 5 So honeft,. and knowing «Man, 
bones} He could not appoint any One more adorn'd with 
ſuch Qualifications, than this Author. 
I is a aifficult Province to write the Hiſtory of the 

Ctuil Wars of a Great and Powerful Nation, where the 
King was engaged with one Part of his Subjects qgainff 
ibe ather, and both Sides were fſufficienth inflamed : 
And the Necefſuy of ſpeaking the Truth of free (reat 
Mn, that were engaged in 1he- Nuarrel an either Side, 
wha * till have very conſiderable Relations, deſcended 
from Th em, now Ale, makes the Task Tuvidious as 
well as alt. 

We ate not. Ewart that there ave Arcounts, contain a 
in this following Hliſtery, of ſome Eminent Perſous in 
thoſe Times, that ab not agree with the relations we 
have met with of the ſame Perſons, A in other 
Authors. - But, beſides that they put forth this 
Hiftay, dare * take upon them 10 make any. Atera- 
uons in a Work of this kind, ſolemnly left with them 10 

e whenever it ſhould be publiſh'd, as it was 

rd to Them; they cannot but think the World 
61 generally be of Opinion, that others 3 as likely 
bave been miſtaken in the grounds and informations 
they have gone upon, as our Author; who will be 
efteem'd to Joo had opportunities, equal at leaſt with 
any ed of Emowing, g the Truth; and, by the —_ 


_ HE-:P;B{K F ACE. 
a a — He N u be. len 


2 ta 0 2 

However, all things g the we malt 'be fleet. 
ay as 25 155. ay eat _4cference Ja\the e 
the equel Reader; w Ne eſs threug, 
ibis = with many Paſſages, 7 bat, be n may 
le the Poſflerity of even well mein, n in thaje 


day's ; much mere then of ſuch as xwere crafty, 22 75 | 


aud wicked enourh to defien the muſchiefr that en 
But he ſhall meet with = of Malice, — an 2 


as the Autlur; upon his beſt infar matiau, took to 1 75 2 - 


partially true. Hie could. not be ignorant of the Rules of a 
Seod Hiſtorian ( which,. Cicero ſays, are ſuch founda- 
tions, that they are known to every body] That he ſhayld 
Not dare to ſpeak any Falſchood ; and ſhould dare to 
{ſpeak any Truth. Aud we daubt not, but through the 
progreſs of this Hiſtory, he wall be 9 to haue 
giver no occaſion. F ſulbect ing bis writings guilty of par- 
tal favour, or unjuſt enmity; a 
repre enting the Truth, without any mixture of private 

au er away will be ſo far from giving offence 
py any. 1.5 of this time, that it with be re- 
ceiud ratber as an I. er to the preſent Age, than 
a. Reproach upon ihe 14ſt. 

Moreover, the Tenderneſs that might ſtem due, ont of 
Charity, god Manners, and good Nature, to our Cuun- 
ir- Heu, gt Ro oa or our Relations, hath been 

408 < 4 lag ſpage of time; and might poſhubly be 
abaled „ il tot grue way, at laft, to — uſefulue /i 
of making 1615 work. publick, in an Ae, when fo many 
Memorrs, Narratives, and pieces of Hiſtary come out, as 
it were on purpaſe to juſtify the taking up Armes 

ainſl that King, and to blacken, revile, and ridicule the 
fd Majeſty of an Anointed bead in 2 aud when 
fo much of the Senſe of Religion 10 God, and of Alle- 
giance and Duty to the Crown, is ſo defaced, that it 
7s already, Within a little more than fifty gy ance 
ihe Murder commited on that Pious Prince, b Zo” 
Men. made « Myſtery in judge , on whoſe , 


we Hope that the 


n 


i 
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the- Right, aud on which the Rebellin is to ze charged. 


Me hope therefore it will be udg à neceſſary as well 


as nſeful, that an impartial Account of the moſt material 


Paſſages of thoſe unhappy times ſhoulT at laft come out; 
227 at We ſhall Abe 8 i bd aha for hav- 
ing contributed thus far to Awaken Men to that Floneſty, 
Fuſtice, Loyalty, and Piety, whith ' formerly Englith 
Hen have been valuable for, and without which it is im- 
poſſible any Government, Diſcipline, or. Authority can be 


ng maintain d. | 

T here is no doubt, but this good King had ſome Infir- 
mities, and Imperfections; and might thereby be miſled 
into ſome miflakes in Government, which the Nation, in 
Parliament repreſented, might have reform'd by mode- 
rate and peaceful Counſels. But the Reformation loft it's 
Name, and it's Nature too, when ſo _— As paſs'd 
by him in Parliament, that did Tre the Prerogative 
of the Crown from doing the Miſchiefs it had been taxed 
with, had not the effet? they ought to have met with, 
of reſtraining the People too from farther demands ; and 
when the inordinate Ambition, Anger, and Revenge of 


ſome of the great Leaders could not be limited within 


any bounds, till they had involvd the Nation in Blood, 
deſtroy'd many T houſands of their own Country-men, 
and fellow Citizens, and brought at laſh their own Sove- 
raign 10 hoſe his head on a Scaffold, under a pretended 
form of an Figh Court of Fuflice, wy be greg from 
the beginning of the World; and 10 Finiſh their work, 
had overthrown all the Laws of their own Country, in 
the Defence of which, they would have had it thbught, 
they had been oblig d to draw their Swords. 

Without queſtion, every body that ſhall duly conſider 
the whole Account of theſe Tranſafions, will be able 0 
ampute miſtakes, miſcarriages, and faults enough to both 
Sides: And we ſhall leave them to their own ſedate and 
compoſed Reflet#1ons. But we cannot omit making this 
one Obſervation, that where any King by ill Fuadement, 
or il Fortune, of his Own, or thoſe intruſted by him in 
the chief Adminiſtration of his Government, happens Þ 

fa 


7 


THE PREFACE. 

Vall into an Intereſt contrary to that of his Pevple, and 
will purſue that miſtake, that Prince maſt have Terrible 
Conflic?s in the courſe of bis Reign, which way ſoever the 
Controverſy ends : On the other band, that People, who, 
long Invaded and Oppreſſed" in their juſt Rights and 
Liberties, ſhall not reft ſatisfied with reaſonable Repar a- 
tions and” Securities, but, having got Power: mto their 
hands, will make Unjuſtifiable Uſe of it, to the utter 
Subverſion of that Government they are bound in Duty 
and Allegiance 10 Support, do but at laſt make Rods for 
their own Backs, and very often bring upon themſelves, 
ty * hands, a more ſevere Bondage than that they 
| 2 this General Obſervation, let it be con- 
fiaer d in Particular, what was the Auvantage this poor 

Nation gain d from all the Vittories obtain'd over King 
Charles in the Field, and, afterwards, in the Impriſon- 
ing; and Proſecuting him to Death: What amend's did 
it make for the Infringement and Prejudice, they com- 
plain d of, in their Rights and Liberties, to ſet up the 
ProtefFor Cromwell, who, under a Thouſand Artifices 
aud Cruelties, intended no other Reformation, but, in- 
ſtead of Whips, to chaſtiſe the poor People with Scorpions ; 

ana, ſtead of their Idol Common-wealth, which ſome 
had vainly imagin'd to T hemſetves, to make himſelf that 
very hated thing, a King, which had been ſo abominable 
in his own Sight? And after him, what did all the other 
ſeveral forts of Government, ſet up ſometimes to gratify 

I the Ambition of one Party, and ſometimes of Another, 

I end in, but fo many ſeveral ways of Oppreſſion; which, 

wo after many Tears ſpent in Exhauſling the Blood and 

Treaſure of their Country, at length made way” for the 

happy Refloration of the Son, and Family of that King 

(whom they had ſo Barbarouſly brought to an untimeiy 

End) with the utmoſt Scorn, and Deriſion of all that 

had pretended to Rule in His ſtead ? | 

; Here We might deſcend into Particulars, to make out 

1 the other part of our Obſervation, by giving 1 

; | how ſome of our own Kings have, unhappily, been led 
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THE PREFACE: 
into very dangerous miſtakes in their Cr,; and 
how many Tears baue paſſed almoſi in one \ perpetual 
Strife, and unfortunate Contention between. the Prince 
and the People, in Points of the big heft conſequence ;. and 
eſpecrally thoſe which haue brought the _Prence , ſome- 
times, under the diſaduantageans ſuſpicton of being in- 
cin d to the love of Arbitrary Power, and favouring the 
Popiſh Rehgion ; than which the moſt mortal Enemies to 
the Crown of England cannot poſſibly contriue, or wiſh, 
more miſerable circumſtances for it to be munly'd in. 
But We are rather deſirous to draw a Veil over all the 


| Calamities, that bave proceeded from this Cauſe; as well 


becauſe the impreſſions thoſe miſtakes have made, and the 
marks they have left behind them , will not eaſily be 
worn out; as that it might look like inſulting over 7 bear 
AMisfortunes, who haue been the Chief Loſers by them ; 
which We have, in no kind, the Iiulination, or the Heart 
to ao: Nether would we be thought to give Countenance, 
by what We write, to the Opinions of thoſe, who would 
Juſtify the Riſing up in Arms of Subjecks, to do them- 
ſelves Right in any Controverſy between them and their 


King. 
Non hæc in fœdera 
The Nature of our excellent Groernment hath pre- 


vided, in the Conſtitution of it, other remedies, in a Par- 
lamentary way; wherein both the Prerogative of the 


Crawn, and ihe Rights of the People may be better ſe- 


curd. And beſides, We know to whom Vengeance pecu- 
harly belongs, and that Fe who challenges that Power 
to Himſelf will not ſuffer it to be Communicated 10 
any other. | | 
But We ſhould think our ſelves very fortunate, if, in 
the Refleft1ons we have been making on this Subjet?, 
We have repreſented the Truth, on both ſides, with that 
Fairneſs and [mpartality, in the perplexed condition of 
eur Own Affairs, that all Princes may ſee and judge, 
that it can never turn to their Advantage, to be in an 
Iutereſt contrary io that of their People, nor to give therr 
8 Subjects 


THE PREF ACR 
Sabjef# 1 uureaſonabie Provorations. Nr (as in other Caſes, 
— = A's ie yn droves 
broken; thouph very firit# ana poſitrve, ſo in this point too) 
the People may wot always be reſtrain from 2 
by force m lo rhemſeloes © Rip ht, though they Ought not. 
Anil wot hope no leſs," that #he People with be comvinced, 
that i Were wnſer and better for them, 10 obtain the 
Reaveſs of their Grievances by ſuch wape, as the Ancient 
Zul of this Kingdom have provided: and that the. 
Conffitntion of King, Lora, and Commons, ii the hap- 
pieſt Compoſution of Government in the World, and 
ſo ſuited i be Nature of Engliſh Men generally, that 
—_ it be expelled for a Time, yet it will return. 
e wonld therefore heartily wiſh both for Prince and 
People, F either of them ſhould be guilty of any irregular 
Deviations from their own Channels, that they who 
are mj ured would content themſelves with gentle 
plications, and moderate Remedies, leſt the laſt error be 
2007 ſe than the firſt: And above all, that whoſoever may 
have a thought of Ruling in this Land, may be throughly 
convinced in his own judgement, that it is a Crown 
Niers and Thorns that muſt be ſet on bis Head, with- 
out he can ſatisfy all reaſonable Men, that it is his fixed 
Principle and Reſolution, inviolably to defend our Religion, 
and pre ſer ve our Laws. 2 
Upon the whole matter, We have often wonder'd, and 
reſt flill amazed, that any Prince ſhould care to Govern 
a People againſt their Nature, their Inclinations, and 
their Laws. What Glory can it be to a Prince of a 
great Spirit, to ſabaue, and break the Hearts of his own 
Subjects, with whom he ſhould live properly as. 4 Shep- 
herd with his Flock? if two Lovers, who ſhould paſs 
their time in renewing, repeating, and returning all the 
Offices of Friendſhip, Kindneſs, Tenderneſs, and Love, 
were, inſlead of that, unluckily contriving always to Croſs, 
77 and Torment one another , what could be the 
effet of ſuch a Converſation, but Yexation and Anguiſh 
in the beginning, a ſhort liv' d Correſpondence and Hatred, 
and Contempt in the conclaſton ? A 
| ur 
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THE PREFACE 
Our Canfittution is the main Point ever to be regarded; 
which ," God: be praiſed, hath been old 4d throueh ſo 
many Ages. | For though there have been ſome Men often 
found, and. f great paris too, who for their Ms 17 ad. 
vantages, are aiding, ſometimes the Monarch, and ſome- 
times the. Pariy that would e a Common qwealth,. un- 
aer ſpecions Pretences for the Publick Good, to exceed 
the Ba the Cunſtitutian hath preſcribed in tbis Coun- 
try; yet the Nation flill. finds, in all Ages, ſome truly 
ublick Spirits, that preſerve it from being long impoſed 
upon. There is a craft, and a perpetual ſubiilty, that 
Hen of Private Intereſt muſt work with to ſupport their 
own Deſigns: But the true [nterefi of the Kingdom is 
the plaineſt thing in the World: It is what every Boay 


in England finds and feels,' and knows 10 be Right, and. 


they are not long a finding it neither. This is that In- 
tereſt, that is ſupported Non tam fama, quam ſua vi; 
zt's own weight flill keeps it ſleady againſt all the Storms, 
that can be brought to beat npon it, either from tbe 
Ignorance of Strangers to our Conſtitution, or the Yiojence 
of any, that preject te themſelves wild Notions of ap- 
pealing io the People out of Parliament (a Parliament 
fitting) as it were 10 a fourth Eflate of the Realm; and 
calling upon them to come and take their ſhare in the 
qirection of the Publick, and moſt Important Conſulta- 
tions. | This We conceive” to be another way of under- 
mining the Aucient and true Conſtitution, but not hike to 
be more effettnual than ſome others that have been tried 
before; ſince We have the experience that no wolence, 
nor almoſt ruin, bath, hitherto, binder d it from ſettli ug 
again upon it's old Foundation. 3 


Zhere hath been, within the compaſs of few yea x, | 


much Talk, and, God knows, too many ill effetts too, of 


Fuctions in this Ming dom; and We have lid, in o ir 
days, to ſee the 7 wo great Parties, of late known 5y 


the Names of Whig and Tory, direftly change their 


ground; and thoſe who were formerly the Anti-Conrtien , 
become as pliant and obſequious, as ever They were 
who had been the moſt found fault with on that ſcos e. 

; But 


WS Fn ag 
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day, neither of \thoſe Parties have the Came in \therr, 
hands, as" they have ere s\fancied to them 
ſelues. But ibe uo ſbal l be ſo „ and ſo uoiſe, 


conflantly 40 prefer ile trur Intereſt "Englan to that 


of any other Country or People, preferve the Religionand 
the Laui, protect and promote the Trade:of the Nation, 
thriftily. and providently adminiſter the publick Treaſare, 
and to maintain the Soveraignty of our Seas," ſo. 
naturally, ſo anctently,” and ſo juſtly the true defence of 
this" Kingdom ; that Body, wwhomſoever it ſhall he cum - 
poſed of, ſhall haue the Weight of England on it's fide; 
aud if there can be any of another frame, they muZt,. in 
the ena, prove ſo many miſerable rotten; Reeds." .. \ 


Well may other Princes and States, whoſe Scituation 


requrres it for their own Security, find it their Iutereſt, 
fer the preſervation of their Credit and Reputation 4+ 
mon i their Netwghbours, 10 &ep conflantly in pay great 
Numbers of Land Forces; in which: tbey are Hill vying 
one with the other,' and boaſting who can raiſe his I hon- 


ſand's, and who his Ten Thouſands: but they will. be 
Found but Toung States-men for our. Government, who 


can think it adviſable, that the Strength of this Hand 


ſhould be meaſnred by Proportions ſo unſuitable to it's 


irue Glory, and Greatueſs. As well. might David have 
thought it requiſite, when he was to encounter the great 
Giant of the Philiſtines, that He likewiſe muſt have 
had a Staff to his Spear like a Weavers Beam. But that 
Man after Gods own heart zhought it more expeatent to 
bis advantage over the Enemy he was to contend with, 
to come againſt bim with Arms that be had tried, and 


| that he could weil. When Saul arm him with his 
own Amour, and put an Helmet of Braſs. on his head, 


and arm'd him with a Coat of Mail, David himſelf 
ſays, He could not go with theſe, for he had not 
prov'd them. Which makes us a litth reflect on the 
circumſtances of our own Nation, T hat whereas the 
Fleet of England hath been Renown'd, through ſo many 
Fees, for the Honour and Security of this Kingdom j - 

| hee 
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care'bas been. mad inaufiriou/ly applied to the rai fing 
great Numbers bf \ {und Forces," Ihn in Maintaining 
and Supporting Ib g lot ious \ Atcieut: Bulwarks of o 
- Goumiry; a dern we have 10 ub 01th an Entry, 
whows He ſo far excel in firength at Sa, that; ith a 
kithnore han ordiiary application, We "might hope 10 
re Hain bis Exorditant P owar by our: Naval Expedi- 


tion, We have apy | 'd our greateſt Tnduftry, au a 
vaſt Expence, to attac bim by Land inthat part, <where, 


by the ſtrength of his numerous Garriſoms, he mu be, 
fer . — at leuſt, invalnerable,- © W 
But it is is le hoped" the Crea Allies ibemſelves, to 
whom, We donbt not, the Englimm Nation wiſhes 'all 
Happineſs and Proſperity, as berg bum ap with them 
in the ſame Jurereſ, will af Jafi-befewfible, that 1613 
Kingdun cannot be njeful 0 the Common Cauſe in any. 
other way, ſo mch af at. Sea. Jie Stitnation' df b 
Gunny adapts it for Advantages by. Sea: The Traub tf 
it enables it to go on with # War by Sen: And neither 
of them cam long bear a great Expence of a War in 4 
Forreign Land: J be experience of former Satveſſes at 
Sea mals the Nation ever fond of empitying it's Vigo 
There: and the perpernal jeahnſy that ſome tim? of 
other, Endravours: may be uſed, by the encreaſe of Land 
Forces, to advance another Sy and another” In- 

tereſt, will fix the Genus of 1he Nation fill to depend 

om i s Greatneſs, and it's Security by Sen. 

© Suadere Principi quod oporteat, magni laboris; aſ- 
ſentatio erga Principem quemcunque line affectu per- 
agitur, Was 4 ſaying of Tacitus, and one of thoſe that is 
perpetually verified.” For We fee; in all Himes, hits 
Compliance and Flattery gets the better of Honeſty, and 

Alain Dealing. All Men indeed love le thiſe that 

diſpute not with them; a Misforttine, whilſt it is a. 

mong/t private Perſons, that is not ſo much taten notice 

| of ; but it becomes remarkable, and grows a pnblich Ca 
= Jamily, when this uncomely' obſequonſneſs rs praiſed 

bi foward great Princes, who are apt to miffake i for 

Duty, 
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Duty, and to prefer it before ſuch Advice as is rea 
good for therr Service ; at leaſt till the folly, and vanity 
of ſuch proceedings comes to be | ſeen through; and then 
the. reward of their. unſeaſonable Courtſhip frequently 
overtakes the miſerable. Authors, though the drſcovery 
come too late to preſerve from rume the Maſter, who hath 
been deluded. Wray 
An Eminent Poet of our own Nation calls this Har- 
tery, the Food of Fools; and yet it is a Plant ſo guarded 
and fenc'd about, ſo cheriſh'd and preſerv'd in all Courts, 
that it never fails of bring ing forth much wretched. fruit; 
and will never do ſo, till God Almighty ſhall ſend ſuch a 
diſcerning Spirit into the hearts of Princes, as may en- 
able tbem 10 arſtinguiſh between thoſe, that ſerve to ob. 
tain their own Ends, and'thoſe, who have only in their. 
View the true Intereſt, and Honour of their Maſters ; 
aud to puniſh, infiead of encouraging, thofe bold Cor- 
F 7 of all right Judgment, Juſtice, Honeſty, and 

1 | DET TN 

| If at any time it might be hoped this Dangerous Gene- 
ration of Men ſhould be diſcountenancea, one might be 
allow'd to look for it in an Ae, when a Revolution hath 
been thought neceſſary to mate a Reformation: For 
where the Foundations of the Earth were taken to be ont 
of Courſe, more ſtcadineſs," a ſirifter Virtue, and a more 
unblameable Adminiſtration will be expetted to come in 
the Room of it. 10 
1f Princes would bear it, it would be an Advantage 
to T hem, as well as Happineſs to their Subjects, to hear 
plain and bold Truths, when deliver'd with Duty, and 
Decency, and Privacy, from their faithful Servants, 
in their own Ife time; whilſt they might yet redreſs, 
and correct any miſtakes of their Judement, or Mill. 
But becauſe they generally defend themſelues from thoſe 
Approaches by their Greatne/s, and the Awe they uſually 
ſtrike on thoſe that come near them, the next beſt way 

to encline them 10 reflect quly upon themſelves, is to get 
them to read the Memorials of Times paſt: Where 
ESI, b T hep 
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They will ſee how thoſe who have once Gouern'd the 
World, are treated, when they are dead and gone; and 
that it is the Priuiledpe, and Practice of all preſeut Ages, 
to [peak without refiraint of thoſe that are paſt: As, He 
may be confident, ihe next that comes after this We live 


in, will not forget ta put their Stamp, and their Cn · 


ſure, on what they ſhall judge good, or bad, in any part 
of it. And this truth will be allow'd in all times, that 
great King, who is known to govern in his own Per- 
fon, who is not managed 4 his Miniſters, but does Him- 
ſelf give the directiun, the life, and determination to all 
bis Commands, as be ought to have the Glory, and the 
Merit of his Condut? and Skill, brought to his own Ar- 
count without a Rival, ſo be will have the Misfortune of 
having the errors of his Reign, if any there be ; imputed 
bhewiſe to Himſelf. 
We have been led, from one fp to another, farther 
than the ſcope of a Preface to this Hiſtory might 2 
have drawn Us, were it not that the obſervation of t 
miſcarriages in former Times, continued down by de- 
grees, as we couceive, from the like miſtake, aud the like 
root of animoſity and diſcontent, had engaged us to make 
ſome Remarks on the moſt eminent of them, and to lay 
them together in one view, for every Man's calm Fuapes 
ment aud Animaduer ſin, as the beſt means, in our Opt 
nion, 10 prevent any ſuch for the future. Which s 
Us hope the Reader will not be offended with ſome r- 
curſions, upon publiſhing ſuch a Work, that hath ſo 
much of Information and Inſtruction in it, that it muſt 
farniſh to every one great variety of Reflections; aud 
among ſi others, the obſervation of this particular, aud, 
almoſt continual «Mtrsfortune to all Princes, who are apt 
io think that, out of the great Numbers of their Sub. 
jects, and the Crowd of their Cuurtiers and Flatterers, 
they can never want a ſupply of juſt and faithful Ser- 
wants; which makes them ſo hitl: value, and ſo often 
throw away their beſt and abigſt Miniſters; whereas 
there is in iruth nothing ſo difficult far a Prince, as 10 


find 
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find a good, honeſt, juſt, well temper'd, and impartial Ser- 
want; and it is almoſt impoſſible to preſerve bim long. 
For whoſoever comes to the Toke of true painful drudgei y 
in bis Maſter s Service, from that moment creates is 
himſelf ſo many induſtrious Enemics, as he cannot gra- 
tify in all their ſeveral wild preten/ions, to diſplace and 
; deftray him. So that ſuch s Man's Station muſi be ex- 
. treme ſlippery, and his favour oftentimes ſhort liv d, 
qwhoſe whole time being taken up in promoting the folid 
greatneſs of his Maſter, and the good of his Country, he 
1 cannot baue leiſure to take 1 Himnſelf. For whilft 
1 be is watching the Enemies of the State, and layin 
Foundations For the happineſs of future Times, as * 
as for the ſecurity of the preſent, ana looking after all 
the Parts of the Adminiſtration ; that the Relzgion of the 
Land may be Reverenced; the Juſtice of the Nation 
Unblemiſh'd; the Revenues of the Crown carefully and 
honeſily collected, and diſtributed with an equal hand of 
Cenergſity and good Flusbanary, according to the ſeveral 
occaſions that may require either ; Hou can ſuch a Mi- 
niſter be watching 1he ſecret Machinations of the En- 
wers, and Unaerminers of bis Credit and Floneſty? And 
therefore be may be forgruen, if being conſcious to him- 
ſelf of his own Integrity towards the Publick, he contemns 
the litthe Arts of ill deſigning «Men; by which bowever, 
from the firſi hour of his entring into the Service of his 
Aaſter, be is continually purſued, till he is at length 
hunted down, and unavoidably defirey'd at Court. 
We do not intend here to write the particulars of the 
Life of this Author ; but We may ſay m ſhort, that ſuch 
a Figure as is here deſcribd of a great and Superiour 
| HMinifler, and, in ſome degree, of a Favourite too, this 
excellent Man made, for about two years after the He- 
ſlauration of the King his Maſter, who duriug that time, 
relied entirely on his Advice, and Conduct. I here were 
indeed ſome other Great and Wiſe Men, whom the Ang, 
for ſome conſiderable time, conſulted in his werghtic 
Affairs. There was the _ of Southampton, 7 
2 
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follow'd, but even graced his Maſters Fortunes, in all 


| Reſtoration; and bad, before that time, been very me- 
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Lord High Treaſurer of England, with whom our Au- 
thor had always an entire and faſt Frienaſhip, and whom 
all Men, that knew him, honour d for bis great Aoilt- 
ties, and eminent [nteerity. There was the Duke of 
Albemarle, then Lord General, who had the honour, and 
good Fortune of bringing moſt things, and Men, at that 
time to bear together, for the Reſtoration of that Ring, 
and the Royal Family to the Seat of their Anceſtors. 
There was the then Marguiſs of Ormond, ſoon after his 
eMajeſiy's Return made Lord Steward of the Flouſe- © 
hold, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; who had not only 


the time of his Exile, with the Attendance of ſo emi- 
nent, and meritorious a Subjef? ; who had often ventur d 
his Perſon, and loft all his Large Eſtate in the ſteady 
purſuit of Loyalty and Duty to the Crown, and Zeal for 
the true Relgion. There was the Earl of Sandwich, 
who had, when Admiral, and General at Sea, to his ſhare 
the glorious part of bringing the Fleet of England, and 
the Body of the Enghſh Sea-men, to concar in the King $ 


ritorious towards his Majeſly, as is mention d at large 
in the enſuing parts of this Hiſtory. Theſe were the 
principal; and beſides theſe, there was one more, who, 
though in a different rank, was admitted, at that time, 
into the moſt intimate Truſt and Confidence, Old Secre- 
zary Nicholas; who had ſervd his two Maſters, Kin, 
Charles % Firſt ana Second, with ſo much Faithful- 
neſs and Integrity, as io be juſtly entitled to a part in 
the moſt important Adminiſtration. But, without the 
leait deſign of detracting from the Credit or Interet 
of theſe great, and honourable Perſons, We may truly 
Jay, our Author had the preference of them all in the 
King's Favour and Eſteem; and by 5 Eno - 
ledge, and experience, in which he ſbar d with the others, 
and his Tndefatigable Labour and Pains , wherein, it 
7s moſt certain, they did not ſhare with Him, he had 
the Happineſs, without their Envy, and with their Con- 
| | currence, 
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currence, to have the greateſi ſhare in diſpoſing the minds 
of the People, and the King = to agree then on ſuch 
meaſures in Parliament, as laid the foundation of that 
Peace, Plenty, and Proſperity this Nation hath enjoy d 


ſince. 


Ae had the Happmeſs to bave the greateſt ſbare in 


preſerving the Conſtitution of our Government entire, 
' when the Then preſent Temper of the People, was but 


loo ready to have gone into any undue.complyance with 
the Crown. | 
Fe had the happineſs, amongſt ſeveral other good A's 
of Parliament, to have the greateſt ſhare in compaſſing 
and perfetting the A of Oblivion and Indemnity; 
the Att for confirming Judicial Progeedings; and ihe 
Act of Uniformity; by which the People of England 
were quieted in their Minds, and ſeitled in their Poſ- 


ſellions; and the Church of England redeem'd from the 


oppreſſions it had lain under, and eftabliſh'd and ſet up 
by the Law of the Land, as it was alſo by our bleſſed 
Saviour s promiſe to all thoſe that ſerve him in Holmeſs 
and Truth, on that Rock, againſt which the Gates of 
Fel were not to prevail. This ts that Church, which 
deſires to have her Doctrine under ſicod, as well as obey d; 
and which depends ou the [nfallibility of Scripture 


for her Guide , but never could be arawn to allow it to 


any Mortal Men, whether in a ſingle Perſon, or a greater 
Number; and which, of all the Churches in the World, 
does moſt rationally inform her Members iu the Pra- 
dice of pure Religion and undefiled towards Goa, with 
Decency in Worſhip, without Affectatian, Super ſiition, 
or Oftentation; and Obedience to the King, with due 
Regard to the Conſlitution, and the Laws of the Land. 
by God's bleſſing on theſe means, our Author had 1he 
happineſs 10 leave laſting Monuments of his Judgement, 
and his Piety ; of his Loyalty to his Prince, and his en- 
tire Love t0 his Country. 
It ua during the Miniſtry of this Perſon, and whilſt 
he was in his greateſt Credit, _— memorable _ 
| 3 7013 
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fron was uſed, in one of King Charles the Second's Speeches 

io both Flouſes: That in all his Deliberations and 

Actions, his 7 Conſideration ſhould be, What will 

4 Parliament think of them ? | 
Every Body then knew, by whoſe Advice that King 

was inclin d to make that wiſe Declaration. And cer- 

tainly it had been happy for him, if he had ala) pra- 

iſed it; and all England hath reaſon to wiſh, that all 

eMinſters had continued, to this day, to give the like 

wholeſome Counſel. 


Hz tibi erunt Artes, 


ſaid our Author , to a Kine of England: Nep akvays 
well with your Parliaments. Let no vain whimſey of 
the Example of other Countries, but utterly impratti- 
cable in this, delnde you. Keep always in the true Ju- 
tere t of the Nation; and a King of E — is the 
gieateſt, and happieſt Prince in the World. 
How this Perſon came firſt to leſſen in his Credit, and 
afterwards, in the ſpace of about five Tears, to fall quite 
out of that King's Favour, to be Diſeraced, as the Lan- 
guage at Court ts, and Buniſb d, muſt be a litth touch d; 
A and He ſhall make an end. They who were then 
mo comcern'd in his Misfortunes, and felt the mo$# 
ſenfible flrokes of his Majeſty's diſpleaſare in their Fu. 
emily, have it not in their Hearts to lay any thing hard 
at the Door of that Ring, once a Ba = acious, and in- 
duleent Maſter to our Author, and who was certainly 
not of a Diſpoſition to do harſh things to any Body; and 
who , as We bave Reaſon to believe , out of the ſenſe of 
unkind Uſage to the Father, did afterwards, by his own 
ſingular Gooaneſs and Favour , much againſt the mind 
of ſome in Credit with him, draw his two Sons, who yet 
Survive , into a very great degree of Ty Tuff , and Confi- 
dence near him; and particularly beflow'd on the ſecond, 
extraordinary marks of Flonour and Bounty, that are 10 
deſcend to h Poſterity. | * 
| e 
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We take them bath to be. Men of ſo much Piety to 
their Father, and Jo much Spirit in themſelves, that 
they would by no means be bribed to omit any thing 
upon this Occaſion , that might be of Uſe or Advantage 

; to the Honour of one they owe ſo much Duty to; if they 
coald conceive, that there was need, at this time of day, 
te contribute to 1he Juſtification of bis Innoceney. T he 
World hath laſted long enough , ſince the Misfortuncs 
of this Fdonoprable Perſon , to be throughly convinced, 
that there was nothing in all thoſe Articles Exbibited 
1 again i him in Parliament, that did in the leaſt touch 
f or concern bim. One of bis Sons , then of the Flouſe 
of Commons , offer d in that Houſe , that if they who 
accuſed bim, would but take the Pains 10 prove to the 
FTouſe any one of the Articles, and take which they 
woula, if they made out but any one of them all, Himſeff, 


aud a bis Friends, would acknowledge him guilty 
of all "4 


ccc 


N o 
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Bui there is no need wow of the V indication of ſuch 


a Man, whom every Body, in their Conſciences, do not 
only acquit of any Crime, but all Good Hen ſpeak 7 
with Honour; and who flill lues in the opinion of a 
true Englith- Men, in as bigh a Reputation as any Man 
to this day. x. 4 | 
Tet, although Moe intend lo decline all manner of Re- 
fleeTion on the Memory of that King, We may be allow'd 
to ſay, That that excellently — natur d Prince, who 
did very few il natur d things in his Reign, was pre- 
vail upon, in this caſe, not only to put out of his Ser- 
vice one of the moit Faithful and Ancient Servants then 
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much complain d ; for it would be a bard Tye indeed 
for a Priuce 10 be, as if were, Married 0 bis Servants 
for better, for worſe) but to couſent 30 an Af# of Parha- 
ment, that obig d this his poor Servant to end his days 


him: This might be thought a little hard*hearted to in- 
ict upon a Man, who had _ Honour and Fappineſ 


alive to bis Father, or Himſelf ( which is not to be ſa 


in Banifhnent, with Old Age and Infirmities to attend 


7, 
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in the more vigorous part of his Life, to have led the 
King himſelf through his own Exile, with Credit and 
Diguiiy, and in more Honour and Reputation, than 
uſually attends Unfortunate Princes, that are deprivd 
of their own Dominions; and at laſt; in the fulneſs of 
God's own Time, had the Happineſs to have fo conſtder- 


able a ſhare in the Conduct of his Reſtoration. For it 
was by this Author principally, that the continual cor- 
reſpandence was kept up with the Loyal Party in Eng- 
land, in order to cultruate good thoughts of his Majefiy 
in the minds of bis People, and to bring them, in ſome 
fort, acquainted with his Temper and Diſpoſition, be- 
fore they could know his Perſon. This Author hke- 


worſe framed, diſpefed, and drew thoſe Letters and De. 


8 


| Mas riage of the then Duke of York with the Dangh- 


claratioms fram Breda, which had ſo wonderful an Ef- 


fect all over England, and were ſo generally approv d 


bere, that they were, almoiÞ all, turu d into A of 
Parliament. | 7-1 Ib 
Many perhaps may not unreaſonably believe, that the 


ter of 1his Author might have been one great Occaſion, 
if nor the Foundation of his Fall ; and though it be moſt 
undoubtedly true, that this very unequal Allyance was 
brought to paſs entirely without the e 4 or Pri- 
vity of this Author, but ſo much the contrary, that 
when ihe King at that time, made him more than or- 
ainary * of his Grace to him, with Aſſurances 
that this Accident ſhould not leſſen the Eſteem, and 
Firvour his Majeſty had for him; yet bis own good 


Judgment made bim immediately ſenſible, and declare 


21 too, to thoſe be was intimate with, that this muſt cer- 
raiuly be the occaſion of the diminution of his Credit. 


The continual dropping of Water does not more infal. 


ibi male an' hollow in a Stone, than the perpetual 


Whiſpers of ill Men muſt make impreſſon in the hears 
of any Prince, that will always lie open to bear them; 
vor cau any Man's mind be ſufficiently guarded from the 
influence of continued Calumny, and Backbiting. * 4 
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Men the Duke of York had made this Marriage, it 
dat not unnatural to thoſe ill minded Men to ſuggeſt, 
that, for the time to come, that Mimiſter would be con- 
triving Advantages for the good of his own Poſterity, to 
the prejudice of his Soveraign, and Maſter. What their 
wickedneſs, 'poſſibly, would have allow'd Them to pra- 
&Fice, was ground enough to them for an Accnſation of 
His Innocency. | ks 

It uat true, that the Duke of York was become the 
Chancellor's Son in Lau; and therefore they hoped to 
be. behew'd, when they ſaid, that to ſatisfy his Ambi- 
tion, he would forfeit his Integrity; which, God knows, 
wat not It ne. - | 

bus what Tacitus obſerves in the time of Tiberius, 


of Granius Marcellus, who was inform'd againſt to have 


ſpoken ill words of that Emperour, was here, in ſome 
ſort, verified on our Author. 1 
Inevnabile crimen, ſays Tacitus concerning - thoſe 
words, nam, quia vera erant, etiam dicta credebantur. 
The Allyance was undeniable; there were Children 


XIX 


born of it; and the Ning was not bleſſed with any from 


his Marriage: An ine uitable Crime laid on our Author. 
For becanſe it was true, that there were Chilaren 
am one Marriage, and not from the other, it was 
ſuggeſted; that both Marriages had been ſo contrivd by 
the Chancellor: though the Aing knew very well, that 
his own «Marriage had not been firft projected, or pro- 
. poſed by this Author ; and that he had often told his 
Majeſty, what ſuſpicions there were in the World, that 
that Great and Virtuous Princeſs might prove un- 
fruitful. N 
 . » Another inevitable Misfortune, which was then laid 
as aCrime too on our Author, was a Report very falſely, 
but very imduſiriouſly ſpread abroad, that 'firfl begat a 
Colaneſs, and by degrees, very much difinclin'd a great 


many of the Royal Party to bim; a Report, that he ſboula 
have inflilled into the King's mind a Principle, that be 
muſt prefer his Enemies, and advance Them, 10 * 

| | them 
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them to be his Friends; and for his Old Friends, it was 
no matter how he uſed Them, for 7 hey would be ſo flilts 
To which. very ſcandalous miſrepreſentatron. Me muſt 
give this true Anſwer : MOL {TR 
It fell out indeed, that every Man's Expetation, that 
had labour & all the heat of the day in the Yine-yard, 
who had receivd Wound! in their Perſons in the day of. 
Battle, or ſuffer d in their Fortunes or Liberties, for 
the preſervation of a good Conſcience during the Uſutpa- 
tion of Tyranny and Anarchy, was not, and, alaſi | could 
not, be recompenſed immediately according to. their Me- 
rit, or the Hopes they had entertain d: Aud becauſe it 
was true that they were diſappointed, it was behevd 
by ſome of them, that our Author , being Miniſter. at 
that time, had inſtill d this datnnable Doctrine and Pt» 
ſition , that it was no matter bow ihe King uſed bis 
Old Friends: and becauſe it was true that they were 
not conſider'd as they deſerv'd, it muſt be heliev d, as 
2 would have it, that He was the Author of that 
ice. 3 
It was true tbat the King , who was ſo wonderfully 
Reſtor d with all that Glory and Peace, more perbaps 
upon the confidence of his Declarations and Promiſes 
om Breda, than any other Human means, and who 
had thought it neceſſary to recommend, in his moſt gra- 
crous Speech to both Houſes, upon the paſſing the A 
of Indemnity , that all marks of diſtinf#ton and atui- 
ſion among i his Subjects, ſhould be for ever buried and 
forgotten, did not think it for his Honour, and true In- 
tereſt, to Reign over a Parly only of his Subjects; and 
therefore, immediately after his Reſtoration, in order 10 
the Settlement of his Court, and Family, the then Earl 
of Mancheſter , 1whoſe part every body remember d to 
have been very Eminent , in the time of the Rebellion, 
againſi King Charles the Firfl, but who had induſirionſly 
applied himſelf ſeveral years to the Ning, to make re- 
paraſion for his former Errors, and had ben conſi- 
derably ſerviceable to him in ſeveral occaſions, was 1 
8 nour 
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nour'd with the Office f ' Lord Chamberlain of the 
Flouſe-hold, to let the Kingdom ſee, how the King 
Himſelf began with prat#i/ine what he exhorted his 
Subjetts to, that admirable Art of Forgetfulneſs, when 
be put Such a Perſon into ſo Eminent a Station in the 
Government ,. near his own Perſon. And it was cer- 
tainly of Advantage to the Ming, in the beginning of 
bis Settlement here, as well as a Mark of Fuſtice in 
his Nature, to ket bis Subjects know and feel, that every 
one of them might capacitate himſelf, by his future be- 
havior, for any Dignity and Preferment. 
But it could never be in the Heart of a Aan, who 
had been all along on the Suffering ſide, to av his own 
Party fo baſe an Office with the Kimg, as this falſe Re- 
port did inſinuate. Fe might be of opinion that the fat- 
ted Calf was to be kill d, for the Entertainment of the 
Proaizat Son, whenever be return d; that there might 
be no alſtincqtion of Parties kept 7 amongſt Us; but be 
conld never forget the Birthright of the Eladeſt Sn, 
who had ſervd the King ſo many Tears, and had not 
at any time tranſgre/ſed his Commandment, and ſo well 
deſery'd that praiſe, and that reward, Son, thou art 
ever with me, and all that I have is thine. And 
yet this Calumny, falſe, as it was, was another iuevui- 
fable Crime, or at leaſt Misfortune. For without that 
opinion , which ſome of the Royal Pariy bad fuck'd 
in, that ihe Chancellor had abandon d their Intereſt, 
it had been impoſſible to have engaged a Majority in 


that Parliament, to have conſented to that Ar of H-. 


mſhment. © ; 5 | 

God forgive the Inventors and Contrivers of that foul 
 Calumny: But, by his Almighty Providence, who from 
Heaven reveals Secrets, is was not lo before that 
Patty was diſabuſed. For, though rhe Chancellor, for 
forne time, bore the blame, that they had not been more 
conſider a, it was quickly found, that it was not from 
Hm, but from the miſlaken Politicks of the new 27 
men, that they were deſen'd to be neglected. N. - 

| 4 
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they at all find themſelves more taken notice of, after 


his Removal; nor have the ſeveral other Parties in the 
King dom, that have been cheriſhed, and countenanced 
1 2 tion to this, much declin'd, as Me concerve, to 
his day. 5 N 

„ all, We are humbly of Opinion, that it was 
neither of theſe above mention d unavoidable Misfortunes, 
nor both together, that gave the fatal, and laſt deciſive 
blow to the fortune of this good Man. The King had too 
good a judgment, and was too well natur d, to have 
been impos'd upon barely by ſuch Attacks as theſe; which 
he knew very well himſelf, as to our Author's guilt in 
them, were Frivolous and Unjuſt. - 

But there are always in Courts ſecret Engines, that 
Actually conſummate the Miſchrefs , that others, in a 
more publick way, have been long in bringing to paſs: 
And in this Caſe there were tuo print ipal ones: 


Toe One, the Iutereſt of ſome of the Zeahts of the 


Popiſb Party, who knew this Miniſter had too much 
Oeait in the Nation, though he f ated loſe 4 _ * 
Aing, 10 ſuffer the Projetts, 1 rpetually bad, 0 
propoga 2 Religion, to take ec abi he ſhould 
be in the Kingdom. 
The Other, the Faction of the Ladys, too prevalent 
at that time with the Aing, who were afraid of ſuch 
a Man's being near him, as durſi talk to him, as be had 
ſeveral times taken the Liberty io do, of the ſcandal of 
their lives, and reprove both the Maſter and the Mi- 


fireſſes, for their publick unlawful Converſations. 


{ bus theſe two Intereſts, joyning their Forces, were ſo 
powerful, that there was no reſiſting them, by a Man, 
who could not make Court to Either. And ſo he fell a 
Sacrrfice to the Ambition, and Malice of all ſorts of 
Enemies, who were deſirous of gelting new places 10 
themſelves in the Court , and of trying new [nuentions 
in the State. N 8 

Aid yet it is to he obſerv d, that T hat Ming, who was, 
almoſt all his Reign, ever labouring, with much pains, 
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to get a little Eaſe, which he might perhaps have at- 
tain d with ſs trouble, and; no doubt, hoped, by gel- 
ting rid of this old importunate Counſellor, to terrify any | 
Man from preſuming afterwards to tell him ſuch bold 3 
Truths, had ſcarce ever after any Serenity in his whole 1 
Reign: But thoſe very Women, or others in their places, 
and the Factions he bimſelf had given countenance to, 
grew too hard for bim, and tore him almoſt to pieces, 
ſometimes in the favouring of one Party, and ſometimes 
of another, without fleaaine/s of his own, or confidence 
enough in auy of his Servants, to guide him through 
thoſe perplexities, that could not have been brought upon 
him, but by his own conſent. | 

We dare ſay, there were ſome hours in his Life, that 
he wiſh'd he had had his ola Chancellor again; who, he 
knew, was a more Skilful Pilot than any of his new 
States-men : 155 N 


(Tempus erit, magno cum optaverit emptum - 
Intactum) | 


And that he had not, by his too much eagerneſs to get 
rid of one old Servant, given too great an handle to have 
new eMenſures, and new Counſcls, ſo often impoſed 
upon him, throughout the whole remaining part of his 


by 21] E. 
+ Thus We have finiſh'd our Preface, which We thought 
1 incumbent on us to make, who had hiv'd to be acquaint- 
$ ed with this Author, and io have known his merit, that 
y it might attend the pubhſhing this Hiſtory, to give the 
4 preſent Ave ſome information of the Character of him 
13 They are to read. And as we deſir dl to perform it with 
1”) reſpec to his Memory, ſo, We hope, We baue not ex- 
ceeded the bounds of truth and modeſtly, which he him- 
ſelf would bave taken unkindly from thoſe that are ab- 
ing this Office to him. Whatever Misfortunes he might 
have in his Ife; whatever Enemies he might have bad; 
or whatever Errors he might have committed "NO 
few 
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few Men in his high Stations eſcape quite clear of) We 


preſume to think be deſerves, from all impartial Men, 
the praiſe of an honeſt, juſt, aud able Servant te the 
Church and Crown, and to be rand amongſt the great 
and good eMmiſlers of State. 

And now We will conclude all, with a thanksetving to 
God in Samt Luke, Glory be to God on high, and on 
Earth peace, good will, towards Men. 9 

For God's Name ought ever 10 be glorified in all his 
diſpenſations ;, whether they be attended with the Pro- 


ſperities, or Adver/ities of this preſent World. We ſpeak 


it knowingly, that our Noble Author did ſo throughout 
the Courſe of his Misfortunes, and that he did adore, and 
magnify God's holy Name, for all his Mercies ſo plenti- 
fully beflow'd upon bim; and particularly for giving 
him the Courage, and Yirtue, conſtantly to act and ſuffer 
honourably through all the conſiderable Employments of 
his life; ana, more eſpecially, to endeavour to keep things 
even between the King and the People ( the everlaſiing 
labour of a faithful Servant) rather than advance his own 


Favour, by unreaſonably advancing the Prerogative on the 


one band, or his credit, by courting the TOY Fntereſt, 


on the other ; which We heartily wiſh, all Men, in the 
higheſt Authority under a King of England, + may ever 
remember to praetice. 

And whoever are acquainted with the Sons of this 
Noble Author, muſt do them ibis juſlice to own, they 
have of ten declar d, that they have found themſelves as 
wel] the better Chriſtians, as the better Men, for the f. 


fiifted, as well as proſperous parts of their Father's Life; 


which hath taught them to be the leſs ſurpriſed with the 
various turns, they have met with in the Courſe of their 
own. With Saint Paul, they have learnt to know how 
to be exalted, and how to be abaſed. T hrs as Chri- 
ſltans: And with Horace, who attributes more to For- 
tune, they have learnt to have always in their minds, 


Laudo | 
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Laudo manentem, fi celeres quatit 
Pennas, Reſigno quæ dedit. 


And having thus glorified God on high, that they may 
d all in them hes towards promoting Peace on Earth, 
4 they do very heartily declare, and profeſs good Will to- 
wards all Men; and bear no unkindneſs to any that were 
the Contrivers of the undeſervd Misfortuncs of their 


Noble Father. 


be TS 
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For what Nation is there ſo great, who-hath God ſo 


mgh unto them, as the Lord our God i in al 
things that we call upon him for? | 
And what Nation 1s there ſo great that hath Sta- 
tutet, and Judgments ſo righteous as all thu Law, 
_— I -d be 75 you wy. day? 
Only take heed to thy ſelf, and keep thy ſoul diligent 
| 7 thou forget the things 3 72 


— 
— 


b 
WW, 

7 — Times of which I write, into an Opi- 
nion, that nothing leſs than a general 
Combination, and univerſal Apoſtac 

in the whole Nation from their Reli- 


a time, have ef ſuch a total and 
— prodigious Alteration, and Confuſion 
ou pea over the whole Kingdom; and that the 
Memory of thoſe, who, out of Duty and Conſcience have op- 


= v1 
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gion, and Allegiance, could, in fo ſhort 


| poſed that Torrent, which did overwhelm them, may not loſe . 


the recompence due to their Virtue, but having undergone the 
injuries and reproaches of This, may find a vindication in a 
better Age: It will not be unuſeful, r the information of the 

udgment and Conſcience of men, to preſent to the world a 
full and clear Narration of the Grounds, Circumſtances, and 
Artifices of this Rebellion; not only from the time ſince the 


flame hath been viſible in a Civil War, but, looking farther back, 


from thoſe former paſſages and accidents, by which the Seed- 
plots were made and framed, from whence thoſe miſchiefs have 
ſucceſſively grown to the height they have ſince arrived at. 

Vol. I. Part T“. 3 AND 
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the proſperous Wickedneſs of thoſe 7 


the Au- 
7. 
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- AnD in this enſuing Hiſtory, though the hand and judge- 
ment of God will be very viſible, in infatuating a People (as 
Ripe and Prepared for Deſtruction ) into all the perverſe 
actions of 5 and madneſs, making the Weak to contri- 
bute to the deſigns of the Wicked, and ſuffering even thoſe, 
8 degrees, out of a Conſcience of their Guilt, to grow more 

icked than they intended to be; letting the Wile to be im- 
poſed upon by Men of ſmall underſtanding; and permitting 
the Innocent to be 2 with lazineſs and ſleep in the 
moſt viſible article of Danger; uniting the Ill, though of the 
moſt different Opinions, oppoſite Intereſts, and diſtant Affe- 
_— * a on and — e = ; _ = divid- 
ing thoſe, whoſe Opinio ter are the ſame, into 
Faction 2nd — * icious to the Publick, than 
the Treaſon of the others: whilſt the poor People, under 
pretence of Zeal to Religion, Law, Liberty, and Parliaments 
(words of precious eſteem in their juſt ſignification) are fu- 
riouſly hurried into Actions introducing Atheiſm , and diſ- 


ſolving all the Elements of Chriſtian Religion; Cancelling all 


obligations, and deſtroying all foundations of Law and Li- 
berty ; and rendring , not only the Privileges, but the very 

ing of Parliaments deſperate and impracticable: I fay , 
though the immediate finger and wrath of God mult be ac- 
knowledg'd in theſe perplexities and diſtractions : yet he who 
ſhall diligently obſerve the diſtempers and conjunctutes of 
Time, the ambition, pride, and folly of Perſons, and the ſud- 
dain growth of Wickedneſs, from want of care and circum- 
ſpection in the firſt impreſſions, will find all theſe Miſeries to 
have proceeded, and to have been brought upon us from the 
fame natural cauſes, and means, which have uſually attended 
Kingdoms ſwoln with long Plenty, Pride, and Exceſa, towards 
ſome ſignal mortification, and caſtigation of Heaven. And it 
may be, upon the conſideration how 1mpoſlible it was to foreſee 


many things that have happen'd, and of the neceſſity of over- 


looking many other things, we may 8 find the Cure ſo 
deſperate, but that, by God's mercy, the Wounds may be again 
bound up; and then this pro may not make the future 
Peace leſs pleafant and durable. 

EI Have the more willingly induced my ſelf to this un- 
equal task, out of the hope of contributing ſomewhat to that 
bleſſed end: and though a peice of this Nature (wherein the 


infirmities of ſome, and the malice of others, muſt be boldly 


look d upon and mention'd ) is not likely to be publiſhed in 
the Age in which it is writ, yet it may ſerve to inform my 
ſelf, and ſome others, what we ought to do, as well as to 
comfort us in what we have done. For which work, as I 
may not be thought altogether an incompetent Perſon, having 


been preſent as a Member of Parliament in thoſe Councils 
before, and till the breaking out af the Rebellion, and having 
{ſince had the Honour to be near two great Kings in ſome 
Truſt, ſo 1 ſhall perform the fame with all faithfulneſs, and 
ingenuity ; with an equal obſervation of the faults and infir- 
mities of both des, with their defects and overſghts in pur- 
_ their own ends; and ſhall no otherwiſe mention 
and light Occurrences, then as they have been Introductions 
to matters of the greateſt Moment, nor ſpeak of Perſons 
otherwiſe, than as the mention of their Yirtues or Vices is 
eſſential to the work in hand: In which I ſhall, with truth, 
preſerve my ſelf from the leaſt ſharpneſs, that may proceed 
from private provocation, and in the whole, obſerve the rules 
that a Man ſhould, who deſerves to be believed. 5 
I SHALL not then lead any Man farther back in this jour 
ney for the diſcovery of the entrance into thoſe dark ways, 
than the beginning of this King's Reign. For Iam not ſo 
ſharp-iighted as thoſe, who have diſcerned this Rebellion con- 


triving, from (i not before) the death of F. Elizabeth, 
ed by 


and foment ſeveral Princes, and great 
in Obri 


iſtendom, to the time that it brake our. Neither do 
look fo far back as Ido, becauſe I believe the deſign to have 
been ſo long ſince formed, but that by viewing the Temper, 
Diſpoſition, and Habit, at that time, of the Court and of the 
„ we may diſcern the minds of Men prepared, of 
ſome to Act, and of others to Suffer all that hath ſince hap- 
pened ; the Pride of this Man, and the Popularity of that; 
the Levity of one, and the Moroſity of another; the —_ 
of the Court in the greateſt Want, and the Patſimony and 
Retention of the * in the greateſt Plenty; the ſpirit 
of Craft and Subtlety in ſome, and the Unpoliſhed Integri 
of others, too much deſpiſing craft or art; all contributing 
joyntly to this maſs of Confuſion now before us. | 


K 


Spain, but unprovided with money 


liament: the People being naturally enough inclined to the 
War (having ſurfeited with the uninterrupted Pleaſures and 
Plenty of 22 years Peace) and ſufficiently inflamed againſt 
the Spaniard; but quickly weary of the charge of it : And 
the „ after an unproſperous and chargeable attempt in a 
Voyage by Sea upon Cadix, and as unſuccelsful, and more un- 
fortunate one, upon France at the Iſle of Ree (for ſome diffe- 
rence had likewiſe about the ſame time begotten a War with 


iniſters of State 


ING James in the end of March 1625 died, ing A View of 
his Majeſty that now is, engaged in a War with e _ 
| | de manage it chef. 
it was undertaken by the conſent and advice of Par- 


Reign. 


that Prince) a general Peace on ſhortly concluded with both 
2 


King- 


A 
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Kingdoms; the Exchequer being ſo exhauſt ed with the debts 
of King James, the bounty of his Majeſty that now is (Who 
upon his firſt acceſs to the Crown, gave many coſtly inſtances 
his favour to Perſons near him) and the charge of the 
War upon Spain, and Fraxce,” that both the known, and ca- 
ſual Revenue being anticipated, the neceſſ ſubſiſtence of 
the Houſhold was unprovided for; and he King on the ſud- 
dain driven to thoſe ſtreights for his own: Support, that many 
ways were reſorted to, and inconveniencies ſubmitted to for 
Supply; as ſelling the Crown-Lands, creating Peers for mo- 
ney, and many other particulars, which no acceſs of power, 
or plenty, ſince could repair. SE TO VE, 

AR LIAMENTS were Summoned, and again Diſſolved in 
diſpleaſure : and that in the fourth year (after the Diſſolution 
of the two former) was determined with a Profeflion, and 
Declaration, that, Since for ſeveral ill ends the calling again 
c of a Parliament was divulged , however his Majeſty had 
ce ſhewed, by his frequent meeting with his People, his love 
c to the uſe of Parliaments, yet the late abuſe having, for the 
cc preſent, driven his Majeſty unwillingly out of that courſe, 
«he ſhall account it preſumption for any to preſcribe any 
ce time to his Majeſty for Parliaments. hich words were 
generally interpreted, as if no more Aſſemblies: of that nature 
were to be por 7 and that all Men were prohibited upon 
the penalty Cenlure, ſo much as to ſpeak of a Parliament. 
And here I cannot but let my ſelf looſe to fay, that no Man 
can ſhew mea Source, from whence thoſe waters of bitterneſs, 
we now taſte, have more 2 flowed, than from theſe 
unreaſonable, unskilful, and precipitate Diſſolutions of Par- 
liaments; in which, by an unjuſt ſurvey of the Paſſion, Inſo- 
lence, and Ambition of particular Perſons, the Court meaſured 
the Temper and Affection of the Country; and by the ſame 
ſtandard the People conſider d the Honour, Juſtice, and Pie 
of the Court; and fo uſually parted, at thoſe fad ſeaſons, wit 
no other Reſpect, and Charity one toward the other, than ac- 
companies Perſons who never meant to meet but in their own 
Defence. In which the King had always the diſadvantage to 
harbour Perſons about him, who with their utmoſt Induſtry, 
falſe Information, and Malice, improved the faults, and infir- 
mities of the Court to the People; and again, as much as in 
2 lay, rendered the People ſuſpected, if not odious to the 


ng. 

I am notaltogether a ſtranger to the paſſages of thoſe Par- 
liaments (though I was not a Member of them) having care- 
fully peruſed the Journals of both Houſes, and Familiarly con- 
verſed with many who had principal parts in them. And I 
cannot but wonder at thoſe Countels, which perſwaded the 

courſes 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 
courſes then taken; the habit and temper of Mens minds, at 
that time, being, no queſtion, very applicable-to the Publick 
ends; and thoſe ends being only diſcredited by the Jealouſies 

the People entertain'd from the manner of the proſecution, 
that they were other, and worſe than in truth they were. It 
is not to be denied, that there were, in all thoſe Parliaments, 
eſpecially in that of the fourth year, ſeveral Paſſages, and di- 
{tempered Speeches of particular Perſons, not fit for the 
Dignity, and Honour of thoſe places, and unſuitable to the 
Reverence due to his Majeſty and his. Councils. But I do 
not know any formed Act af, either Houſe (for neither the 
Remonſtrance, nor Votes of the laſt day were ſuch) that was 
not agreeable to the Wiſdom, and Juſtice of great Courts 
upon thoſe extraordinary occaſions. And whoever conſiders 
the Acts of power, and injuſtice of ſome of the Miniſters, in 
thoſe intervals of Parliament, will not be much ſcandalized 
at the warmth, and vivacity of thoſe meetings. 

IN the Second Parliament there was a mention, and in- 
tention declared of granting five Subſidies, a proportion (how 
contemptible ſoever in reſpect of the preſſures now every day 
impoſed ) ſcarce ever before heard of in Parliament. And 
that Meeting being, upon very unpopular ,: and unplauſible 
Reaſons, immediately Diſſolved, thoſe five Subſidies were ex- 
acted, throughout the whole Kingdom, with the ſame rigour, 
as if, in truth, an Act had paſſed to that ſe: Divers 
tlemen of prime Quality; in ſeveral ties of England, 
were, for refuſing to pay the ſame, committed to Priſon, with 
great rigour and extraordinary circumſtances. And could it 
be imagined, that thoſe Men would meet again in a free Con- 
vention of Parliament, without a and ſevere expoſtu- 
lation, and inquiſition into their own Right, and the power 
that had impoſed upon that Right? And yer all theſe Provo- 
cations, and many other, almoſt of as large an extent, pro- 
duced no other Reſentment than the Petition of Right (of 
no prejudice to the Crown) which was likewiſe purchaſed at 

the price of five Subſidies more, and, in a very ſhort time after 
that Supply granted, that Parliament was likewiſe, with ſtrange 
circumſtances of Paſſion on all ſides, Diſſolv ec. 
Tas abrupt, and unkind breaking off the two firſt Par- 
liaments was wholly imputed to the Duke of Buckingham ; 
and of the Third, principally to the Lord Weftow, then Lord 
High Treaſurer of Exgland; both in reſpect of the 
Power, and Intereſt they then had in the Affections of his 
Majeſty, and for that the time of the Diſſolutions happened 
to be when ſome — and Accuſations were Ec. Au 
and ready to be preferred againſt thoſe two great Perſons. 
therefore the Envy, and Hatred, that 1 them thereupon, 
| | | 3 Was 
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was Inſupportable, and was vifibly the cauſe of the Murder of 
the firſt (ſtabbed to the Heart by the hand of a Villain, upon 
the meer impious pretence of his being odious to the Palia- 
ment) and made, 35 doubt, ſo great an impreſſion upon the 
Underſtanding, and Nature of the other, that, by degrees, he 

loſt that temper and ſerenity of Mind, he had been before ma- 
ſter of, and which was moſt fit to have accompanied him in his 
_- weighty Imployments : inſomuch, as, out of indignation to 
find himſelf worſe uſed than he deſerved, he cared lefs to de- 
ferve well, than he had done; and inſenſibly grew into that 
Publick hatred, that render d him leſs uſeful to the Service 
that he only intended. | | 
I wonDER leſs at the Errors of this nature in the Duke 
of Buckingham; who, having had a moſt generous Education 
in Courts, was utterly ignorant of the Ebbs, and Floods of 
Popular Councils, and of the Winds that move thoſe Waters; 
and could not, without the ſpirit of Indignation, find him- 
ſelf, in the ſpace of a few weeks, without any viſible cauſe 
intervening , from the greateſt height of popular Eſtimation 
that any perſon hath aſcended to (inſomuch as Sr Edward 
.Coke blaſphemouſly call'd him our Saviour) by the ſame breath 
thrown down to the depth of Calumny, and Reproach. I 
ſay, it is no marvel ( beſides that he was naturally to follow 
ſuch Counſels as were given him) that he could think of no 
better way, to be freed of theſe inconveniences, and troubles, 
the Paſſions of thoſe Meetings gave him, than to Diſſolve 
them, and prevent their coming together: and that when 
they ſeem'd to neglect the — Peace, out of Animoſity to 
him, he intended his own Eaſe and Security in the firſt place, 
and eaſily believed, the Publick might be otherwiſe provided 
for, by more Intent and Diſpaſſionate Councils. But that the 
other, the Lord Weſtox, who had been very much, and very 
Popularly converſant in thoſe Conventions, who exactly knew 
the Frame, and Conſtitution of the Kingdom, the Temper of 
the People, the Extents of the Courts of Law, and the Ju- 
riſdiction of Parliaments, which at that time had ſeldom, or 
never committed any Exceſs of. Juriſdiction ( Modeſty and 
Moderation in words never was, nor'ever will be obſerved in 
Popular Councils, whoſe foundation is Liberty of — 
that He ſhould believe, that the Union, Peace, and Plenty 
of the Kingdom could be preſerved without Parliaments, or 
that the Paſſion, and Diſtemper gotten, and receiv'd into 
Parliaments; could be removed, and reformed by the more 
paſfianate Breaking and Diſſolving them; or that That Courſe 
would not inevitably prove the moſt Pernicious to him- 
ſelf, is as much my Wonder, as any thing that hath ſince 
happened. * EI þ » 7 Ye 1 i. Ws ef 2 a | 
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THERE is a Protection very gracious, and juſt wich 
Princes owe to their Servants, when, in Obedience to their juſt 
Commands, upon extraordinary and neceſſary Occaſions, i 
the Execution of their Truſts, they ſwerye from the rick 
Letter of the Law, which, without that Mercy would be 
Penal to them. In any ſuch Caſe, it is as Legal (the Law 
N it will be always done upon great Reaſon) for the 
ing to Pardon, as for the Party to Accuſe, and the Judge to 
Condemn. But for the Soveraign Power to interpoſe, and 
ſhelter an Accuſed Servant from anſwering,does not only ſeem 
an obſtruction of Juſtice, and lay an imputation upon the 
Prince of being privy to the Offence, but leaves fo great a 
Scandal upon the Party himſelf, that he is generally concluded 
Guilty of whatſoever he is charged with ; which is commonly 
more than the Worſt Man ever deſerved. And it is worth 
the Obſervation, that, as no Innocent Man who made his 
Defence, ever Suffer in thoſe times by Judgment of Parlia- 
ment, ſo many Guilty Perſons, and againſt whom the Spirit 
of the times went as High, by the wiſe managing their 
defence, have been freed from their Accuſers, not only with- 
out Cenſure, but without Reproach ; as the Biſhop of Lin- 
coln, then Lord Keeper, Sr H. Marten, and Sr H. Spiller; 
Men, in their ſeveral degrees, as little beholden to the Cha- 
rity of that time, as 7 en ſince. Whereas ſcarce a Man, 
who, with Induftry a Skill, laboured to keep himſelf from 
being Acculed, or by Power to ſtop or diyert the Courſe of 
Proceeding, ſcaped without ſome Signal Mark of Infamy, or 
Prejudice. And the Reaſon is clear, for beſides thar, after the 
firſt Storm, there is ſome Compaſſion naturally attends Men 
like to be in Miſery; and beſides the latitude of Judging in 
thoſe places, whereby there is room for Kindneſs and 
ction, and collateral Conſiderations to interpoſe ; the truth is, 
thoſe Accuſations (to which this Man contributes his Malice, 
another his Wit, all Men what they pleaſe, and moſt upon 


_ Hear-ſay, with a kind of Uncharitable Delight of making the 


Charge as Heavy as may be) are commonly ſtuffed with 
many odious Generals, that the Proofs ſeldom make good : 
ſooner found leſs wane Loca he is ex- 
but he is concluded more Innocent than he is; and 
it is thought but a juſt Reparation for the Reproach that he 
deſerved not, to free him from the Cenſure he deſerved. So 
that, very probably, thoſe two Noble Perſons had been happy, 
if they had ſtoutly ſubmitted to the Proceedings were de- 
ſigned againſt them; .and, without queſtion, it had been of 
Soveraign Uſe to the King, if, in thoſe Peaceable times, Par- 
liaments had been Taught to know their own Bounds, by 
being ſuffer'd to Proceed as far as 1 they could go; by * 
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the Extent of their Power would quickly have been mani- 
feſted: from whence no Incorivenience of moment could have 
Proceeded ; the Houſe of Commons never then pretending 
to the leaſt part of 1 or exceeding the known es 
of their own Privileges; the Houſe of Peers obſerving t 
Rules of the Law and Equity in their Judgments, and pro- 
ceeding deliberately upon clear Teſtimony and Evidence of 
matter of Fact; and the King retaining the ſole power of 
Pardoning, and receiving the whole profit of all Penalties and 
Judgments; and indeed having fo great an influence upon 
the Body of the Peerage, that it was ſcarce known, that any 
Perſon of Honour was ſeverely Cenſured in that Houſe (be- 
fore this preſent Parliament) who was not either immediately 
proſecuted by the Court, or in evident Disfavour there; by 
which, it may be (as it uſually falls out) ſome Doors were 
opened, at which inconveniences to the Crown have got in, 
that were not then enough Weighed and Conſidered. 

Bur the courſe of exempting Men from proſecution, by 
diſſolving of Parliaments, made the power of Parliaments 
much more Formidable, as conceived to be without Limit; 
ſince the Soveraign Power ſeem'd to be compelled (as unable 
otherwiſe to ſet bounds to their proceedings) to that rough 

Cure, and to determine their Beings, becauſe it could not 
determine their Juriſdiction. Whereas if they had been fre- 
quently n and ſeaſonably Diſſolved, after their Wiſ- 
dom in applying Medicines and Cures, as well as their in- 
duſtry in diſcovering Diſeaſes, had been diſcerned, they would 
gaſily have been applied to the Uſes for which they were firſt 
Inſtituted; and been of no leſs eſteem with the Crown, than 
of Veneration with the People. And fo I ſhall conclude this 
Digreſſion, which, I conceived, was not unſeaſonable for 
this place, nor upon this occaſion, and return to the Time, 
when that brisk, and improvident Reſolution was taken of 
declining thoſe Conventions; all Men being Inhibited (as I 
ſaid before uy generally took themſelves to be) by the Pro- 
clamation at the Diſſolution of the Parliament in the fourth 
Year, ſo much as to mention or ſpeak as if a Parliament 
ſhould be called. 

The Crate of AN D here it will give much Light to that which follows, 
0 * if we take a View of the State of the Court, and of the Council 
ume. At that time; by which we may beſt ſee the face of that time, 
and the Affections and Temper of the People in general. 

bs 2 /e of Fon the better taking this Proſpect, we will begin with 
— ſurvey of the Perſon of that great Man, the Duke of Buck- 
ham. gaxgham (who was fo barbarouſly Murdered about this time) 

whole Influence had been Unfortunate in the Publick Affairs, 
and whoſe Death prodyced a Change in all the Counſels. 


The 


_ Of the Rebellion, &c. 

The Duke was indeed a very extraordinary Perſon, and ne- 
ver any Man, in any Age, nor, I believe, in any Country, or 
Nation, - roſe, in ſo ſhort a time, to ſo much greatneſs of Ho- 
nour, Fame, and Fortune, upon no other advantage or re- 
commendation , than of the Beauty and Gracefulneſs of his 
Perſon. I have not the leaſt purpoſe of undervaluing his 
good Parts and Qualities ( of which there will be occaſion 
ſhortly to give ſome teſtimony ) when I fay, that his firſt 
introduction into Favour, was purely from the Handſome- 
neſs of his Perſon. pry 

H was a younger Son of Sr George Villiers, of Brookesby, 
in the County of Leiceſter ; a Family of an ancient extraction, 
even from the time of the Conqueſt, and Tranſported then 
with the Conqueror out of Normandy, where the Family 
hath (till remained, and ſtill continues with Luſtre. Aſter 
Sr George's firſt Marriage, in which he had two or three Sons, 
and ſome Daughters, who ſhared an ample Inheritance from 
him; by a ſecond Marriage with a 2 of the Family of the 
Beaumonts, he had this Gentleman, and two other Sons and a 
Daughter, who all came afterwards to be raiſed to great Titles 
and Dignities. George, the eldeſt Son of this ſecond bed, was 
after the death of his Father, by the fingular affection and 
care of his Mother, who enjoyed a good Joynture, in the 
account of that Age, well brought up; and, for the improve- 
ment of his Education, and giving an Ornament to his ho 
ful Perſon, he was by Her ſent into France; where he ſpent 
two or three Years in attaining the Language, and in Learning 
the exerciſes of Riding and Dancing; in the laſt of which he 
excelled moſt Men, and returned into England by the time 
he was 21 Years old. EY | 

KING James Reigned at that time, and though he was a 
Prince of more Learning and Knowledge than any other of 
that Age, and really delighted more in Books, and in the con- 
verſation of Learned Men, yet, of all Wiſe Men living, he was 
the moſt delighted and taken with Handſome Perſons, and 
with Fine Cloaths. He begun to be weary of his Favourite, the 
Earl of Somerſet, who was the only Favourite that kept that 
Poſt ſo long, without any publick Reproach from the People. 


But by the inſtigation and wickedneſs of his Wife, he be- 


came, at leaſt, privy to a horrible Murder, that expoſed him 
to the utmoſt ſeverity of the Law (the e of Sr Tho- 
mas Overbury) upon which both He, and his Wife were con- 
demned to die, after a Tryal by their Peers, and many Per- 
ſons of Quality were Executed for the ſame. 5 
WuHiLsST this was in 22 and before the utmoſt 
diſcovery was made, Mr Filliers appeared in Court, and drew 


the King's eyes upon him. There were enough in the Court 
N were enough afficiently 


'S 
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ſufficiently angry, and incenſed againſt Somerſet, for bein 
what 2 deſired to be 1 eſpecially for being : 
Scots-man, and aſcending, in fo ſhort a time, from being 2 
Page, to the Height he was then at, to contribute all they 
could to 602 8 the One, that they might throw out the 


Other: which being caſily brought to pals, by the proceed- 
ing of the Law upon his aforeſaid Crime, the Other found 
very little difficulty in rendring himſelf Gracious to the King, 
whoſe Nature and Diſpoſition was very flowing in affection 
towards Perſons ſo adorned. Inſomuch that, in few days 
after his firſt appearance in Court, he was made Cup- bearer 
to the King, by which he was, of courſe, to be much in his 
Preſence, and ſo admitted to that converſation and diſcourſe, 
with which that Prince always abounded at his meals. 
Hs Inclinations to his new Cup-bearer diſpoſed him to 
adminiſter frequent occaſions of di courling of the Court of 
France, and the Tranſactions there, with which he had been 
ſo lately acquainted, that he could pertinently enlarge upon 
that Subject, to the King's great delight, and to the gainin 
the eſteem and value of all the ſtanders by to Himſelf: whic 
was a thing the King was well pleaſed with, He Acted very 
few weeks upon this e, When he mounted Higher, 
and, being Knighted, without any other Qualification, he 
was at the ſame time made Gentlemen of the Bed-chamber, 
and Knight of the Order of the Garter, and in a ſhort time 
very ſhort for ſuch a prodigious Aſcent) he was made a 
aron, a Viſcount, an Earl, a Marquis, and became Lord 
high Admiral of Ezg/and, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
er of the Horſe, and entirely diſpoſed of all the Graces 
of the King, in conferring all the Honours, and all the Of- 
fices of three Kingdoms without a Rival; in diſpenſing 
whereof, he was guided more by the Rules of Appetite, than 
of Judgment, and ſo, exalted almoſt all of his own numerous 
Family, and Dependants ; whoſe greateſt Merit was their 
Alliance to Him; which equally offended the ancient No- 
Dy and the People of all conditions, who ſaw the Flowers 
of the Crown every day fading, and wither'd ; whilſt the 
emeaſnes, and Revenue thereof were Sacrificed to the en- 
riching a Private Family (how well ſoever originally ex- 
tracted) ſcarce ever heard of before to the Nation, and the 
2 of the Court ſo vaſt and unlimitted, that they had a 
{ad proſpect of that Poverty, and Neceſſity, which afterwards 
befel the Crown, almoſt to the Ruin of it. 

Many were of opinion, that King James before his 
death, grew weary of this Favourite „ and that if he had 
lived, he would have deprived him at leaſt of his large, and 
unlimited Power. And this imagination ſo prevailed 9 

— ome 
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ſome Men, e the Karl of Ad- 
ſex, Lord High Treaſurer of Exglaxd, and other Gentlemen 
of Name, th not in ſo high Stations, that they had the 
Courage to withdraw from their abſolute dependance up 
the Duke, and to make ſome other Eflays, which proved to 
the Ruin of every one of them; there appearing no mark 
or evidence, that the King did really leſſen his afſecion to 
Him, to the hour of his death. the contrary, as he 
Created him Duke of Bukingham in his Abſence, whilſt be 
was with the Prince in Spas, fo, after their Return, the 
Duke executed the ſame Authority in conferring all Favours 
and Graces, and in revenging himſelf upon thoſe who had 
manifeſted any unkindneſs towards him. And yet norwith- 
ſtanding all this, if that King's Nature had equally diſpoſed 
him to pull down, as to build and etect; and if his Courage 
and Severity in puniſhing and reforming, had been as great, 
as his Generolity and Inclination was to oblige, it is not to 
be doubted, but that he would have withdrawn his affection 
from the Duke intirely, before his death; which thoſe Per- 
ſons. who were admitted ro any Privacy with him , and 
were not in the Confidence of the Other ( for before 2 
he knew well how to difſemble) had reaſon enough to ex- 


For it is certain, that the King was never well pleaſed 
with the Duke, after the Prince's going into Spa; which 
was infinitely againſt his Will, and contrived w oy the 
Duke : Who, out of Envy, that the Earl of Briſto/ ſhould 
have the ſole management of ſo great an Aﬀair (as hitherto 
that Treaty had been Conducted by him in Spain, 
where he was Extraordinary E Jour, and all particulars 
upon the matter agreed upon) had one day minuged to 
the Prince the common misfortune of Princes, that im ſo Sub- 
ſtantial a part of their Happineſs in this World, as depended 
upon their Marriage, thetnſelves had never any part, but 
muſt receive only an account from others of the Nature, and 
Humour, and Beauty of the Ladies the) wereto Marry; and 
thoſe Reports ſeldom proceeded from Perfons totally Onin- 
tereſted, by reaſon of the parts they had acted towurds ſuch 
3 — From hence he diſtourſed, ho Gullant and how 

rave a thing it would be, for his Highneſs to make a 
into Spam, and to fetch home his Miſtreſs; that it would put 
an end preſently to all thoſe Formalities, Which (though all 
Subſtantial matters were agreed _m” already) according to 
the Style of that Court, and the Yo E in all things 
of Ceremony, might yet retard the Infanta's 
England many months; all which would be in a moment 
removed by his Highneſs s own Preſence; that it a = 
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ſuch an obligation to the Infanta her ſelf; as ſhe could never 
enough value or requite, and being a Reſpect rarely paid by 
any other Prince, upon the like Addreſſes, could proceed only 


Ce, u 
from the high Regard and Reverence: he had for her Per- 


ſon ; that in the great Affair That only remain'd undeter- 
mi and was not entirely yielded to, though under a very 
Friendly deliberation , which-was the Reſtoring the Palati- 
mate, it was very probable, that the King of Spain himſelf 
might chooſe, in the inſtant, to gratify his Perſonal Interpo- 
fition, which, in a Treaty with an Embaſſadour, might be 
drawn out in length, or attended with Overtures of Recom- 
5 by ſome new Conceſſions, which would create new 

ifficulties: However, that the Mediation could not but be 
frankly undertaken by the Infanta her ſelf, who would am- 
biti make it her work to pay a part of her great Debt 
to the Prince, and that he might, with Her, and by Her, 
Pons to his Maj the entire Peace, and Reſtitution of 

is Family; which by no other Human means could be 


brought to paſs. 


THEsst diſcourſes made ſo deep impreſſion. upon the 
Mind and Spirit of the Prince (whoſe Nature was inclined 
to Adventures) that He was tranſported with the thought 
of it, and moſt impatiently ſollicitous to bring it to paſs. 


The greateſt difficulty in view was how they might procure 


the King's conſent, who was very Quick- ſighted in diſcern- 
ing difficulties, and raiſing objections, and very flow in ma- 
ſtering them, and untying the knotts he had made; In a 
word, he knew not how to wreſtle with deſperate tin- 
gencies, and ſo abhorr'd the being entangled in fuch. This 


Was to be attempted by the Prince himſelf, by Commu- 


cating it to the King, as his earneſt deſire and ſuit, with 
this circumſtance, that Since his doing, or Not doing what he 
moſt defired, depended wholly and entirely upon his Ma- 
jeity's own Approbation and Command, he would vouchſafe 
to Pons ot to Communicate the thing propoſed, before 
he had firſt taken his Own Reſolution ; and that this Condi- 


tion ſhould be firſt humbly inſiſted on, before the Subſtantial 


Point ſhould be Communicated; and ſo this approach being 
firſt made, the ſucceſs and profecution was to. be left to the 
Duke's credit and dexterity. All things being thus concerted 
between his Highneſs and the Duke (and this the beginning 
of an entire Confidence between them, after a long time of 
declared Jealouſy and Diſpleaſure on the Prince's part, and 


Occaſion enough adminiſter'd on the Other) they ſhortly 


found fit opportunity (and there were ſeaſons when that 
King was to be gran more hopefully than in others) 


ef 
to make their Addreſs together. His Maje y ITY _ 
| ent 
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would not, in 2 — —4— 4 to any og; Bonn 4 
Sen before he had rake and Communicated to Them bis 


"= Prince then, upon his knees, declared his Suit and The Prince 
importunate Requeſt, the Duke along time by, propoſes bu 
r faying a word, while the King diſcourſed the whole 8 72 7 
matter to” the Prince, with-leſs Paſſion than they expected, 
and then looked upon the Duke, as inclined/to hear what 
He would fay; who ſpoke nothing to wa ps whether, in 
Olin Adviſeable or * Not; but NA. upon the infinite 
bligation, his - Majeſty would confer 2 n the Prince, 
ſelding to the violent Paſſion his eſs was 
— witk; and, aſter many exalted expreſſions to that 

poſe, concluded, that he doubted, that his * 
to grant the Prince this his humble Requeſt, w make a 
deep impreſſion upon his Spirits, and peace of Mind; and 
that he would, he fear d, look upon it as the greateſt Miſ- 
fortune and Affliction, that could befall him in this World. 
The Prince, then taking the opportunity, from the good 
Temper he ſaw his Father in, to enlarge upon thoſe two 
Points, which he knew were moſt Important in the King's 
on wiſhes and jud DR That this expedient would put 

a quick end to this eaty, which could not be rage ma 
after his Arrival in 2 that his Marri 
preſently enſue, which, he knew well mou the 
molt impatiently defire of all Bleſſings 8 World 
ſaid likewiſe, he would TEN ( and he could not but be 
believ'd from the Reaſonableneſs of it) that his Preſence 
would, in a moment, determine the Reſtitution of the Pala- 
zinate to his Brother and Siſter; which was the ſecond thi 
the King longed moſt paſſionately to ſee, before he ſhoul 
leave this World. 

TRES E diſcourſes, u rged ith ume, dns Adin Loy po 
imaginable , ſo far — upon evail'd with the conſens: 18 
King, that, with leſs hefitation . 
cuſtomed to, and much leſs than was agreeable to his great 
Wiſdom, he gave his approbation, and promiſed that the 
Prince ſhould make the 1 he was ſo much inclined to. 
Whether he did not upon the ſuddain comprehend the con- 
ſequences, which would naturally attend ſuch a raſh Under- 
taking, or the leſs conſider d them, becauſe Proviſions, which 
muſt be made for ſuch a Journey, both with reference to the 
Expence and Security of it, would take-up much time, and 
could not be done in ſuch a ſecret way, but that the Counſel 
it ſelf — be reſumed, when new meaſures * 


14. 
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taken. But this imagination was too reaſonable not to be 
Foreſeen by them, and ſo they had provided themſelves ac- 
— And therefore, as ſbon as they had the King's 
promile upon the main, they told him, the Security of ſuch 
a deſign depended on the Expedition, without which there 


could be no Secrecy obſerved or hoped for; That, if it were 


deferred till ſuch à Fleet could be made ready, and ſuch an 
f epared as might be fit for the Prince of Wales, ſo 


much C00 would be ſpent, as would Diſappoint the princi- 


pal Ends of the Journey; if they ſhould ſend for a Paſs to 
France, the Ceremony in the asking and ing it, and that 
which would flow from it, in his paſſage through that King- 
dom, would be, at leaſt, lyable to the ſame objection of De- 
lay: beſides 5152 the myſteries and intrigues of 
State, ſuch a Pais could not in point of ſecurity be reaſonably 
Depended upon ; and therefore they had thought of an Ex- 
edient, which would avoid all Inconveniencies and Hazard's ; 


and that it ſnould be Executed before it ſhould be Suſpected ; 


that it had never hitherto been, in the leaft degree, con- 
ſulted but between Themſelves ( which was really ) and 
therefore, if they now undertook the Journey only with two 
Servants, who = Id — — — = till the moment 
were to rt, might ea St France, 
l Mid at — whi 
hard to be conceived, and fo with the leſs diſquiſition was 
canſented to by the King; and the farther Deliberation of 
what was more to be done both in matter, and manner, and 
the Nomination of the Perſons who ſhould attend Them, and 
the Time for their departure was deferr'd to the conſultation 
of the next day. | 
Wu the King, in his Retirement, and by himſelf, 
came to Revolve what had been ſo looſely Conlulted before, 
as he had a wonderful Sagacity in ſuch Reflections, athou- 


_ ſand Difficulties and Dangers occurr'd to him, and ſo many 
Precipices, 


which could hardly be avoided in ſuch a Journey; 
beſides thaſe conſiderations, which the violent ion of 


2 Father to his only Son, ſuggeſted to him, he thought how 


ill an influence it might have on his People, too much diſ- 


poaſed to murmur and in of the leaft Inadvertency ; 


and thar — look d upon the Prince as the Son of the King- 
as as his Own. He conſider'd the Reputation he 


id loſe with all Forreign Princes (eſpecially if any ill 
Accident ſhould ) by fo much ing from his 
Dignity in expoling the immediate Heir of the Crown, his 
only Son, to all the Dangers, and all the Jealouſies, which 
Particular Malice, or that fathomleſsabyſs of Reaſon of State, 
Might prepare and contrive againſt him; and then, in how 

a X | deſperate 
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deſperate a condition Himmiſelf, and his Kingdotns ſhould 
> the Prince pong 4 b 1 1 unparallet'd yo 

is, contrary to' the light as | 
| the erent of 1 u 
Tussk Reflections were-ſo Terrible to him ,. that 
Robbed him of all Peace and Quiet of Mind; infomuch 
when the Prince, and Duke came to him about theDiſparch, he 
fell into 4 great Paſſion with Tears, and told them, that he was 
Undone, and that it would break his Heart, if they Rane 
their Reſolution ; that upon a true and diſpaſionate diſquiſi- 
tion he had made with Himſelf, he was abundantly convinced, 
that, beſides the almoſt inevitable Hazards of the Prince's Per- 
ſon, with whotn his life was bound up, and belides the entire 
Loſs of the affections of his People, which would unavoid- 
ably attend this raſh action, he foreſaw it would ruin the whol 
Deſign, and irrecoverably break the Match. For whereas | 
thoſe particulars, upon which he could poſlitively and of 
Inſiſt, were fully Granted (for That, which concern d thy 
Prince Elector, who had unexc and directiy againſt 
his Advice, incutr'd the Ban of the Empire in an Imperial 
Dyet, muſt be wrought off by Mediation and Treaty, could 
not be inſiſted on in Juſtice) nor could Spain make any new 
Detnands, all the Overtures they had made being Adjuſted ; - 
the Prince ſhould no ſooner atrive at Madrid, than all the Fo 
Articles of the Treaty ſhoald be laid aſide, and New) matter \ 
be propoſed, which had not been yet mention'd, and could 
never be conſented to by him; That the Treaty of this Mar- 
riage, how well ſoever received, and how much foever de- 
ſired by the King, and his Chief Miniſters,” was, in no de- 
gree, acceptable to the Sparyb Nation in general, and leis 
to the Court of Rome, where, though the new Pope ſeem d 
more inclined to grant the Diſpenſation than his Predeceffour 
had been, it was plain enough, that it proceeded only froth 
the apprehenſion he had to difpleaſe the King of Spar, not 
that he was leſs averſe from the Match, it having been al- 
ways believed both in Spam, and in Rome, that this Mar- 
riage was to be attended with a full Repeal of all the Penal 
Laws againſt the Papiſts, and a plen oleratioh of the Ex- 
erciſe of that Religion in England, which they now ſaw con- 
cluded, without any ſignal or real Benefit, or Advantage to 
them. And therefore they might expect, and be confident, 
that when they had the Perſon of the Prince of Fales in 
their Hands, the King of Spain (though in his own nature 
and inclinations full of Honour and Juſtice ) would be even- 
Compelld by his Clergy (who had always a great influence 
upon the Counſels of that Kingdom) and the Importunities 
from Rome who would tell him, that God had put it 8 
i into 
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into his Hand to adyance the Catholick Cauſe, to make new 
Demands for thoſe of that Ten here ; which, th he 
could never conſent to, would, at beſt, interpoſe ſuch de- 
lays in the Marriage, that he ſhould never live to ſee it 
brought to oy begs probably to ſee his Son return again from 
Spain. Then he put the Duke in mind (whom he hitherto 
beliey'd only to comply with the Prince to oblige him, af- 
ter a long alienation. from his NAT [DO inevitable his 
Ruin muſt be, by the effect of this nſel, how Ungra- 
cious he was alr Rl with the People, and how many Enemies. 
he had, amo he greateſt Perſons of the Nohility, who 
would make ſuch uſe of this occaſion, that it would not be 
in his Majeſty's Power to Protect him. And then he con- 
cluded with the Diſſorder and Paſſion, with which he n, 
with Sighs and Tears, to conjure them, that they would no 
more preſs him to give his Conſent to a Thing fo contrary 
to his Reaſon, and Underſtanding, and Intereſt, the Execu- 
tion whereof would break his Heart,. and that they would 
give over any further purſuit of it. 
TE Prince, and the Duke took not the pains to anſwer 
any of the Reaſons his Majeſty had inſiſted on; his Highneſs 
only putting him in mind of the Promiſe he had made to 
him the wy, © 1c, which was ſo Sacred, that he hoped. he 
would not Violate it; which if he ſhould, it would make 
Him never think more of Marriage. The Duke, who better 
knew, what kind of Arguments were of Prevalence with him, 
Treated him more R of told him, No body could believe 
any thing he ſaid, when he retracted ſo ſoon the promiſe he 
had ſo ſolemnly made ; that he FR diſcern'd , that it pro- 
ceeded from another Breach of his ord, in Communicat- 
ing with ſome Raſcal, who had furniſhed him with thoſe 
itiful Reaſons he had ＋ bo , and he doubted not but 
e ſhould hereafter know who his Counſellour had been; 
That if he receded from what he had promiſed, it would 
be ſuch a Diſobligation to the Prince, who had ſet his Heart 
now upon the Journey, after his Majeſty's approbation, that 
he could never Forget it, nor Forgive any Man who had been 
the Cauſe of it. 3 
TEE Prince, who had always expreſs'd the higheſt Duty 
and Reverence towards the King, by his humble and impor- 
runate Entreaty, and the Duke, by his rougher Dialect, in 
the end prevail d ſo far (after his Majeſty Paſſionately, 
and with many Oaths renounced the having Communicated 
the matter with any Perſon living) that the Debate was again 
reſum'd upon the E which they earneſtly deſired might 


have all things 
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ready that were neceſſary, his Hi retending to Hunt at 
Theobalds,,and'the Duke to take Hayſick at Challe. e ee 
Tr told him, that. being to have on Tao more in 
their n before. reſolv d, they had thought (if 
he approv d them) upon 87 Francis Cottington, and Endymion 
Perier, who, * they might; ſately,. ſhould not be truſted 
with the Secret, till they were even ready to be Embarked. 
The Perſons were both. Grateful to the es the former 
having been long his Majeſty's Agent in the Court of Ms 
and was now decretary to the Prince; the other, havin n 
bred in Madrid, after many years attendance upon the Puke, 
was now one of the Bed-Chamber to the Prince; So that his 
Mojely cheerfully approv d the Election they had made, and 
ih d it might be preſently imparted to them; faying, that 
many things would occur to them, as neceſſary to the Journey, 
that they two would never think of; and took that occaſion 
to ſend. for Sr Francis Cottington to come preſently to him 
(whilſt the other two remain d with him) who being, of cuſto 
waiting in the outward Room, was Wen t in; whill? 
the Duke whiſj yew the Prince in the Ear, t 
would be againſ 
Druſt not. | 
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Cottington 
the Journey, and his Highneſs anſwer d he 


Tk King told him, that he had always been an Honeſt 
Man, and therefore he was now to Truſt him in an Affair of 
the Higheſt Importance, which he was not, upon his Life, to 
Diſcloſe. to any Man alive; then ſaid to him, Cortmgron, here 
is Baby charles and (an appellation he always uſed of 
and towards the Duke) who have a great mind to go by Poſt 
into Spain, to fetch Home the Irfanrta, and will have but 
Two more in their Company, and have choſen You for one. 
What think You of the Journey? * often proteſted ſince, 
that, when he heard the King, he fell into ſuch a trembling that 
he could hardly ſpeak. But when the King Commanded him to 

anſwer him, what He ought of the Journey) he reply'd that 
he could not think well of it, and that he believ'd, it would 
render all that had been done towards the Match, Fruitleſs : 
for that Spain would no longer think themſelves Oblig'd by 
thoſe Articles, but that, when. they had the Prince in their 
Hands, they would make New Overtures, which they believ'd 
more Advantageous to them; amongſt which they mult look 
for many that would concern Religion, and the Exerciſe of it 
in Exg/and. Upon which the King threw himſelf upon his Bed, 
and faid, I old you this 8 and fell into new Paſſion, 


and Lamentation, that he was Undone and ſhould loſe Baby 
Charles. 


THERE appear'd Diſpleaſure and Anger enough in the 
Countenances both of the Prince and Duke; the latter ſaying 
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that, as ſoon as the Kin Ay kits he weil e 
in the Ear that he would be againſt it; that he ne. his Pride 
well enough; and that, becanſe he had not been firft adviſed 
with, he was reſolv'd to diſlike it; and therefore he r d 
Cottingtos with all e bitternels of words; told im the 
King asked him only of the Joumey, and which wodld be the 
beft Way, of which he night be a competent Counfeltor, hav- 
mg made the Way ſo often by Poſt ;' but that he hall the pre- 
ROBY is Advice > ip marter of Seat and apainſt 
his r, without Id to it, which he ſhook repent Nike 
as long as he liv'd; with a cent new Reproaches 
pur the poor King {nv « new Ag ny, en the chef of 1 Ser. 
vant, foreſaw would Suffer for anſwering him Ho- 
ay. Upon which he ſaid; with forme commotion, Nay, by 
Stony, you are very much to blame to uſe dim ib; he an- 
Nerd we diretly to the queſtion I asked him, wid very Ho- 
neſtly and Wiſely : and yer you know he ſaid no more than 
1 told you before he was calld in. However, after all this 


paſſion on both parts, the King yielded; and the was 
at that Conterence agreed on, Fe all directions — accord 


o Sr Francis Cortington; the King having no 
Are that the whole Intrigue was originally Echrriv 
by the Duke, and ſo violently Neri d by his Spirit and impe- 
tuoſi 

Tae ons mote CONES, aud concluon of that V 
age, with the extraordinary ecidents that in it, wil 
no doubt be at large remember d by — 2 ſhall have the 
Courage to write the Tranſattions of that time, with that In- 
tegtity he ought to do: in which it will manifeſtly 8 
how much of the Prophet was inthe Wiſdom of the : and 
that that defign'd Marriage, which had been' fo many 
in Treaty, even from the Death of Prince Harry, and fo near 
ond was folely broken Ling 7 Journey; Which, with 
the paſſages before ARISE: ames never forpave the 
Duke of Backingham ; but retard as 7 arp a Memory of it, 


as His Nature could contain. 
Tuts Indiſpoſition of the — rhe the Duke was ex- 


ceedingly encreaſed, and 8 n and after the 
Prince's return out of Spain. . i uehr infinite Joy 
and Delight to his Majeſty, which he expreſs d in all imagi- 


nable Tranſport, and was the argument of the loudeſt, and moſt 
univerſal Rejoycing over the whole Kingdom, that the Nation 
had ever been acquainted with; in which the Duke had fo 
full a Harveſt, that the Imprudence, and Preſumption to fay 
no more) of carrying the Prince into Spain was totally for- 
gotten, or not remember 'd, with any Reference to him, and 


the high Merit and incſtimable Obligation, in bringy him 
me, 


Home, was Remember d, Magnifed, and Celebrated by all 


Men in all Places; yet the Ki 
when he found (which he had not, beſore their Return, ſu- 
ſpected) that the Prince was totally Aliened from all thoughts 
of, or inclination to the Marriage, and that they were reſolv'd 
to break it with, or without his approbation, or conſent. And 
in This the Duke reſum d the impetuoſity he had ſo 
much indulg d to Himſelf in the Debate of the Journey into 


King was wonderfully diiquieted, 
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. 1 E King had, uponthe Prince's Return, iſſued out Writs 4 Parlia- 
to call a Pathament, which was in the 2 1ft year of his Reign, "i 


thinking it neceſſary, with relation to the perplexities he was 
in, for the breach of this Match with Spas (Which he foreſaw 


Ge „ with ber numerous Iſſue, to receive their grave Ad- 
vice. By the time the Parliament could meet, the Prince's 
entire Confidence being repoſed {till in the Duke, as the King's 
ſeem d to be, the Duke had wrought himſelf into the very 
eat Eſteem and Confidence of the principal Members of 
— Houſes of Parliament, who were moſt like to be the Lead - 
ing men, and had all a deſire to have as much Reputation in 
the Court, as they had in the Country. It was very reaſonably 
thought neceſſary, that as the King would, at the opening of 
the Parliament, make mention of the Treaty with Spain, and 
more at large of his Daughter's being driven out of the Pala- 
tinate, which would require their Aſſiſtance and Aid; ſo that 
the Prince and Duke ſhould afterwards, to one or hoth Houſes, 
as —_— * nl offer'd, make a —_—_— * _ 
din Spain, concerning the Pelatinate: that ſo 
— Houſes being put into ſome Method and Order of their 
future Debate, they might be more eaſily regulated, than if 
they were in the beginning left to that Liberty, which they 
naturally affected, and from which they would not be reſtrain d. 
but in ſuch a manner, as would be grateful to Themſelves. 
Tulxos being thus concerted, after the Houſes had been 
three or four days together ( for, in that time, ſome days were 
always -=_ in the formality of naming Committees, and pro- 
viding for common Occurrences, before they made an en- 
trance upon more ſolemn Debates ) the Prince began to ſpeak 
of the Spaniſh Affairs, and of his own Journey thither, and for- 
got not to mention the Duke with more than ordinary Affe- 
ction. Whereupon it was thought fit, that the whole Affair, 
which was likewiſe to be the principal Subject Matter of all 
their Conſultations, ſhould be ſtated and enlarged upon, in a 
Conference between the two Houſes, which his Highneſs and 
the Duke were deſired to manage. How little notice ſoever 
any body elſe could take of hange, the Duke himſelf 1 
| 3 we 


mult enſue ) and the fad Condition of his Only Daughter in 


call d after 
the Princ's _ 


Return, 
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well knew the hearty reſentment the King had of what had 
paſs'd, and the Affection he ſtill had for 0 Treaty: 
and therefore he had done, and reſolv d ſtill to do, all he could 
to make himſelf grateful to the Parliament; and Popular a- 
mongſt the People; who, he knew, had always deteſted tte 

Match with Spain, or in truth any Alliance with that Nation. 

The Prince's So when, at the Conference, the Prince had made a ſhort 

e Introduction to the buſineſs, and ſaid forme very kind things 

e Jane, of the Duke, of his wonderful Care of him, whilſt he was in 

4 4 Confe= Spain, and the great Dexterity he uſed in getting him away; 

rence le- he reterr'd the whole Relation to Him: Who faid, © That 

rween both cc the true Ground of the Prince's Journey into Spam, which, 

Henſer, cc he well knew, had begot ſuch a terrible panting in the Hearts 

cc of all good Exgliſb- men, had been only to make a clear diſ- 
& covery of the Sincerity of the Spaniard, and, if his inten- 
ec tions were real, to put a ſpeedy End to it by Marrying of the 
Lady upon the place; if he found it otherwiſe, to put his 
Father, and Himſelf at liberty to diſpoſe of Himſelf in ſome 
cc other place. That the Embaſſadour in whoſe hands that great 
Affair was ſolely managed, when, in one Diſpatch, he writ 
< that all was concluded, in the next, uſed to give an ac- 
& count of new Difficulties, and new Demands : And, when 
<« all things were Adjuſted at Madrid, ſome unexpected Scru- 
« ples diſcover'd themſelves at Rome, with which the Coun- 
<«cils in Spain ſeem d to be ſurpriz'd, and appear'd to be con- 
c founded, and not to know what to ſay. eſe Ebbs and 
* Floods made the Prince apprehend, that the purpoſe was to 
ce amuſe Us, whilft They had other Deſigns in ſecret Agita- 
ce tion. And thereupon, that his Highneſs had prevail'd with 
c his Father (how unwilling ſoever ) to permit him to make 
ec the Journey, that he might make that uſeful Diſcovery , 
cc which could not otherwiſe be made in = ſeaſonable time. 
„ That they no ſooner came to Madrid, than they diſ- 
ce cover d (though the Prince was treated with all the ref 
« due to his Greatneſs, and the Obligation he had laid upon 
c that Nation) that there had never been any real purpoſe 
ce that the Iafanta ſhould be given to Him: That, during fo 
long an abode, as his Highneſs made there, they had never 
| c procur'd the Diſpenſation from Rome; which they might 
| cc eaſily have done: And that at laſt, upon the death of the 
„Pope, Gregory the 15th, the whole Proceſs was to begin 
| | <« again, and would be tranſacted with the Formalities, which 
| ce they ſhould find neceſſary to their other Affairs. That, in- 
| <« ſtead of Proceeding upon the Articles, which had been pre- 
| . tended to be concluded, they urged nothing but New De- 
cc mands; and, in matters of Religion, ſo Peremptorily, that 
<« the principal Clergy-men, and the moſt. Eminent 7 that 
| cc ing's 


the Rebellion, &c. 
« King's Preachers, had frequent Conferences with the Prince, 
c to perſwade him to change his Religion, and become a Pa- 
« piſt. And, in order to move him the more ſucceſl 


« thereunto, they procured the Pope to write a Letter himſelf 


« to his Highneſs, putting him in mind of the Religion of his 
c Anceſtours, and Progenitours, and conjuring him to Return 
< tothe ſame Faith ; but that it had pleaſed God not only to 
<« giye the Prince a conſtant, and u en Heart in his Reli- 
cc gion. but ſuch wonderful abilities to Defend the fame in 
<his Diſcourſe, and Arguments, that they ſtood amazed to 
Hear him, and upon the matter confeſs'd that they were not 
<able to anſwer him. *; 

“T HA r they would not ſuffer the Prince to confer with, 
c or ſo much as to ſpeak to, hardly, and very rarely to ſee his 
ce Miſtreſs, whom they pretended he ſhould forthwith marry. 
That they could never obtain any better anſwer in the bu- 
“ ſineſs of the Palatinate, than that the Reſtoring it was not 


in the power of that King, though it had been taken by the 


4 ſole power of Spain, and the Spaniſh Army, under the Com- 
© mand of the uis Spinols, who was then in the entire 
<« Poſſeſſion of it; but that his Catholick Majeſty would uſe 
© his Interpoſition, with all the credit he had with the Em- 


© perour and Duke of Bavaria, without whoſe joynt con- 


ce ſent it could not be done, and whoſe conſent he hoped to 
c obtain ; but that He was well aſſured, that there was no 
< more real intention in that point of Reſtirution, than in 
< the other of Marriage; and that the Palatinate could not 
debe hoped to be recovered any other way than by force, 
« which would eaſily bring it to pals, | 

TRROUOGCHOUrT his whole diſcourſe he made frequent 
Reflections upon the Earl of Briſtol, as if he very well knew 
the Spaniards purpoſes in the whole, and concurr'd with them 
in it. < That he was ſo much troubled, when he firſt ſaw 
<« the Prince, who alighted at his Houſe, that he could not 
© contain himſelf, but wiſhed that his Highneſs were at Home 
c again: That he had afterwards, when he found that his 
« Highneſs liked the Infants, perſwaded him in private that 
he would become a Papilt; and that, without changing 
© his Religion, it would not be poſlible ever to compals that 
c Marriage 

HE told them, . That the King had ſent for the Earl to 
cc return Home, where he ſhould be call'd to account for 
ce all his Miſcarriages. Whereas in truth the King had re- 
calPd him rather to aſſiſt him againſt the Duke, than to ex- 
Poſe him to his Malice, and Fury; his Majeſty having a 
great eſteem of that Earl's Fidelity to him, and of his great 
Abilities. 

B 3 TIE 
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The Parli- TH Conferrence ended in a wonderful Applauſe in both 
ments Reſo- Houſes, of the Prince and Duke's behaviour, and carri 


— t the Affair, and in a haſty Reſolution to Diſſwade 
« war with che King from entertaining any farther motions towards the 


Spain, Match, and frankly and reſolutely to enter into a War with 
Spam; towards the carrying on of which they raiſed great 
mountains of Promiſes, and, Prevailing in the Firſt, never 
remembred to make good the Latter ; which too often falls 
out in ſuch Counſels. — 
KengJame's WHEN King James was informed of what the Duke had 
-4Diſolee. 10 confidently avow'd, for which he had not authority, or 
ſure again the leaſt direction from Him; and a great part whereof him- 
rhe Duke felf knew to be untrue; and that he had adviſed an utter 
wpon that Breach of the Ken and to enter upon a War with Spain, 
6 he was infinitely offended; fo that he wanted only a reſo- 
lute and brisk Counſellor, to affift him in deſtroying the 
. Duke: and ſuch a one he promiſed himſelf in the arrival of 
the Earl of Briſtol, whom he expected every day. 

The Eeriof His Majeſty had another Exception * the Duke, 
be Ke, and Which touch d him as near, and in which he enlarged him- 
all. ſelf much more. Lionel Cramfeild, who ( though extracted 
from a Gentlemans Family) had been bred in the City, and, 
being a Man of great Wit and Underſtanding in all the my- 
ſteries of Trade, had found means to work himſelt into the 
er. opinion and favour of the Duke of Buckingham; and, 
having ſhortly after Married a near Relation of the Duke's, 
with wonderful expedition was made a Privy-Counſellor, 
Maſter of the Wardrobe, Maſter of the Wards, and, withour 
a, with any of theſe, was now become Lord High 
reaſurer of England, and Earl of Middleſex, and had gain'd 
ſo much Credit with the King (being in truth a Man of 
great parts and notable dexterity ) that during the Duke's, 
abſence in Sein, he was not only negligent in the iſſuing 
out ſuch ſums of Money, as were neceſſary for the 8 
thoſe unlimited Expences, and to correſpond with Him with 
that Deference he had uſed to do, but the Courage to 
diſpute His commands, and to Appeal to the King, whoſe Ear 
was always inclined to him, and in Whom he begun to be- 
lieve himſelf fo far faſtened, that he ſhould not ftand in need 
of the future Support of the Favourite. And of all this the 
Duke could not be without ample information, as well from 
his own Creatures, who were near enough to obſerve; as 
from others, who caring for Neither of them, were more 
ſcandaliz'd ar fo precipitate a Promotion of a Perſon ot ſuch 
an Education, and whom they had long known fo Much 
their Inferiour, though it could not be denied that he FilFd 

the Places he held with great Abilities -—- 1 
| HE 
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their natural Inclination to that kind of Cortection) diſpoſed 
eat alacrity to this Proſecution. The wiſe 


op is Own Pro- 
y Fower was ſo much 


tection; Which Breach upon his King 
without a Precedent (except one u 
Years before, to gratify likewiſe a private diſpleaſure ) that 
the like had not been practiſed in very many Years. 
Wuen this proſecution was firſt enter'd 1 45 and that 


the King clearly diſcern'd it was contriv'd by the Duke, and 
that he had likewiſe prevail'd with the Prince to be well pleas d 
with it; his en ſent for them, and with much warmth 
and „ diſlwaded them from appearing Farther in it; 
and conjur'd them, < To uſe all their Intereſt and Authority 
© to reſtrain it, as ſuch a Wound to the Crown, that would 
ec not be eaſily healed. And when he found the Duke un- 
mov'd by all the conſiderations, and arguments, and com- 
mands, he had offer d, he ſaid, in great Choler, © By God, 
& Stexny, you are a Fool, and will ſhortly repent this folly, 
c and will find, that, in this fit of Popularity, you are making 
«a Rod, with which you will be ſcourged your Self: And 
turning in ſome anger to the Prince, told him, That he 
« would live to have bis belly full of Parliament Impeach- 
c ments: and, when 1 ſhall be dead, you will have too 
ce much cauſe to remember, how much You have contributed 
c“ to the Weakning of the Crown, by the two Precedents 
cc you are Now ſo Fond of; intending as well the Engaging 
the Parliament in the War, as the proſecution of the Earl of 
Middleſex. 


Br the Duke's power (ſupported by the Prince's coun- 
_ tenance ) was grown ſo great in the two Houſes, that it was 


in vain for the King to interpoſe; and fo (notwithſtanding 
ſo good a Defence made b wy that he was abſolv'd 


fro m any notorious Crime, by the * opinion of * 
4 4 0 
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of thoſe who heard all the Evidence) he was at laſt condemn'd 
in a great Fine, to a long and ſtrict Impriſonment, and no- 
yer to. fit in Parliament during his Life: a clauſe of ſuch a 
1 as was never before found in any judgment of Par- 
iament, and, in truth, not to be inflifted upon any Feer but 

by Attainder, n HET $34 
How much alienated ſoever the King's Affection was 
in truth from the Duke, upon theſe three Provocations ; 
(7) The Princes Journey into Spain; (i) The Engaging the 
Parliament to break the Match, and Treaty with Spe, and 
to make a War againſt that Crown; and (3) The Sacriſici 
the Ear] of Middleſex in ſuch a manner, upon his Own ani- 
moſjty ; yet he was ſo far from thinking fir to manifeſt it (er- 
cept in whiſpers to very few men) that he was prevaiFd with 
to reſtrain the Earl of Briſtol 1 his firſt arrival, without 
permitting him to come into his Preſence, which he had po- 
tively promiſed, and reſolv'd to do; and in the end ſuffer d 
The Earl of his Attorney General to exhibit a charge of High Treaſon, in 
Briſtol , his Majeſty's name, againſt the ſaid Earl, who was thereupon 
— A committed to the ower; but ſo little dejected with it, that 
he anſwer d the Articles with great ſteddineſs and unconcern- 
A-euſes the dneſs and exhibited another charge of High Treaſon againſt 

Deke. the Duke, in many particulars. 

AND in this Order and Method the War was haſtily en- 
tred into againſt Spain, and a new Treaty ſet on foot for the 
Prince of Wales with the Daughter of France; which was 

uickly Concluded, though not Ally Compleated till after the 
death of King James; who, in the Spring following, after a 
ſhort indiſpolition by the Gour, fell into an Ague, which 

meeting many humours in a 36 unweildy body of 58 years 

K. james old, in four or five Fits, carried him out of the world. After 


dies. whoſe death many ſcandalous, and libellous Diſcourſes were 
. raiſed, without the leaſt colour, or ground; as appear'd upon 
the ſtricteſt, and moſt mallicious ination that could be 


made, long after, in a time of Licence, when no body was 
affraid of en, and when proſecuting the higheſt 
Reproaches, and Contumelies againſt the Royal Family, was 
held very meritorious. | 
Prince * Uro the death of King James, Charles Prince of Wales 
Charles ſucceeded to the Crown, with as univerſal a Joy in the People, 
ag as can be imagin'd, and in a Conjuncture, when all the other 
Fhe 240 Parts of Chriſtendom, being engaged in War, were very ſol- 
77 Fave, licitous for his Friend(hip; and the more, becauſe he had 
already diſcoveyd an Activity, that was not like to ſuffer 
him to fir ſtill. The Duke continued in the ſame degree of 
\ Favour at the leaſt, with the Son, which he had enjoyed ſo ma- 
ny years under the Father. A rare felicity! ſeldom known, and 


M * 
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in which the expectation of very many was exceedingly diſ- 
appointed; who, knowing the great jealouſy. and indignation, 
the Prince had heretofore conceiv'd-againſt the Duke 
for having been once very near Striking him, 43.4657 that 
he would Now remember that Inſolence, of which he Then 
ſo often cornplain d; without conſidering the opportunity the 
Duke had, by the converſation with 4 Prince, during his 
—— into Spain (which was ſo grateful to hun) and whilſt 
e was there, to wipe out the memory. of all former Over. | 

6. br making them a to be of a leſs magnitude — ; | 
they been und before, and to. be excuſable from | | 
other cauſes, (till being ſevere enough to himſelf for his Un- | A 
wary part, whatſoever excuſes he might make for the Exceſs: 1 
and by this means to make new Vows for himſelf, and to tie | | 
new ts to reſtrain the Prince from future jealouſies. And | 

it is very true his hopes in this kind never fail d him; the | 

new King from the death of the old, even to the death of the | | 

Duke himſelf, diſcovering the moſt intire Confidence in, and 

even Friendſhip to Him, that ever King had ſhew'd to any 

Subject : all Preferments in Church and State given by Him; 

all his Kindred, and Friends promoted to the degree in Ho- 

nour, or Riches, or Offices, that He nge fit, and all his 

Enemies and Enviers diſcountenanced, as He appointed. 

Bor a Parliament was neceſſary to be call'd, as at the en- J : 

trance of all Kings to the Crown, tor the continuance of ſome 5 Par- 

Supplies and Revenue to the King, which have been ſtill uſed Ii mn 

to be granted in that ſeaſon. And now he quickly found how cd. 

Prophetick the laſt King's Predictions had raved and were 

like to prove. The Parliament that had ſo raſhly advanced 

the War, and fo 3 to his Perſon, was now 

no more; and though the Houſe of Peers conſiſted ſtill of 

the ſame men, and moſt of the principal men of the Houſe of 

Commons were again elected to ſerve in this Parliament, yet 

they were far from wedding the War, or taking themſelves 

to be concern'd to make good any Declaration made by the 

former : So that though · the War was entred in, all hope of 

obtaining money to carry it On was even deſperate; and the 

affection they had for the Duke, and confidence in him, was 

not Then ſo manifeſt, as the Prejudice they had Now, and 

animoſity againſt him, was viſible to all the world: All the 

Actions of his life ripp'd up, and ſurvey d, and all malicious 

Gloſſes, made upon all he had ſaid, and all he had done: 

Votes and Remonſtrances paſs'd againſt him as an Enemy to 

the Publick; and his ill Management made the ground of 

the Refuſal to give the King that Supply he had reaſon to 

expect, and was abſolutely neceſſary to the ſtate he was in. 

And this kind of treatment was fo ill ſuited to the Dukes 

8 | great 


That Parli- 
next, Diſ- 


count of the 
Duke. 


ment andthe thou ght nec 
of them, then he ſhould have done; cauſing this and the 


ſol v' d on ac- 


— - 
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reat Spirit, which indeed might have eaſily been Bowed, but 
— dh be Broken, that it wr contrary effects 


22 iph' mind, and his Indignation, to find himſelf. © 


_ufed by che ſame Men. For they who flatter d him moſt Be- 


fore, mentior'd\ him Now with the buterneſ(s and 
acrimony; and the ſame Men who had call'd him our Sui 
var, for bringing che Prince ſafe out of Spain, call d him now 
the Corrupter of the King, and Betrayer of the Liberties of 
the People, without imputing the leaſt crime to him, to have 
been committed fince the time of that exalted Adulation, or 
that was not then as much known to them, as it could be 
now: ſo fluctuating and unſteady a teſtimony is the Applauſe 
of popular Councils. - © © | 80 
Tuts indignation, I ſay, ſo tranſported the Duke, that he 

y to publiſh and manifeſt a greater contempt 


next Parliament to be quickly Diſſolv'd, as ſoon as they ſeem'd 
to entertain Counſels not grateful to him, and before he 
could well determine, and judge, what their Temper was in 
truth like to prove: and upon every Diſſolution, ſuch as 
had given any Offence, were Impriſon d, or Diſgraced; new 
Projects were every day ſet on foot for Money, which ſerv'd 
only to offend, and incenſe the People, and brought little 


f lies to the King's occaſions; yet raiſed a great ſtock for ex- 


3 


A war de- 
elar d with 
France. 


poſtulation, murmur, and complaint, to be expoſed when 
other Supplies ſhould be required. And many Perſons, of 
the beſt quality and condition under the P were Com- 
mitted to ſeveral Priſons, with circumſtances unuſual and un- 
heard of, for refuſing to pay money required by thoſe extra- 
ordinary ways; and the Duke himſelf would paſſionately Gay, 
and frequently do many things, which only griev'd bis 
Friends, and incenſed his Enemies, and gave them as well the 
ability, as the inclination to do him much harm. 

I this fatal Conjuncture, and after many ſeveral cn 
Embaſſies into France, in the laſt of which the Duke himſ 
went, and brought triumphantly home witch him the Queen 
to the joy of the Nation; in a time, when all endeavours 
ſhould have been uſed to have exringuiſh'd that War, in which 
the King was ſo gy engaged againſt Spair, a new War 
was as precipitately declared againſt Fraxce, and the Fleet, 
that had been unwarily defign'd to have ſurpriſed Cales, un- 


der a General very unequal to that great work, was no ſooner 


return d without ſucceſs, and with much damage, than it was 
repair d, and the Army reinforced for the Invaſion of France; 
in which the Duke was General himſelf, and made that un- 


fortunate Deſcent upon the Iſle of Ree, which was quickl7 


afterwards attended with many unproſperous Attempts, 1 
g then 


then with a miſerable Retreat; in which the Flower of the 
Army was loſt. So that how ill ſoever Sai and Fraxce were 
inclined to each other, they were both bitter Enemies to Eeg- 
— ** it < 2 — * _ — 2 mn 
t ev u on who 
been the cauſe of their d diſtreſs, that they never conſider d, 
that the fad Effects of it (if not —— 1 4 againſt ) 
mult inevitably —_ the Ki : gave no truce to 
their Rage, till the e finiſh d his courſe, 1 wicked Aſſaſ- 
A and che thirty ſixth of 


been bred a Soldier, and lately a Lieutenant of a Foot Com- 
des whoſe Captain had been kill'd upon the, Retreat at the 
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of Ree, upon which he conceiv'd that the Company of ham. 


right ought to have been conferr'd upon Him, and it being 
refuſed to him by the Duke of Buckizgham General of the 
Army, had given up his Commiſſion of Lieutenant, and with- 
drawn himſelf from the Army. He was of a melancholick 
nature, and had little — with any body, yet of a 
Gentleman's family in Suffolk, of good fortune and 


ta- 


tion. From the time that he had quitted the Army, he reſided 


in London; when the Houſe of , tranſported with 
_ Paſſion and Prejudice / againſt the Duke of Buckingham, had 
accuſed him to the Houſe of Peers for ſeveral Miſdem 


and Miſcarri and in ſome Declaration had ſtyled him, 
«The cauſe of all the Evils the Kingdom ſuffer d, and an Ene- 
my to the Publick. 
Sou Tranſcripts of ſuch Expreſſions (for the late Licence 
of Printing all mutinous and ſeditious Diſcourſes was not yet 
in faſhion) and ſome general Invectives he met with amongſt 
the People, to whom that great Man was not grateful, wrought 
ſo far upon this melancholick Gentleman, that by degrees, 
and (as he faid upon ſome of his Examinations) by frequent- 
ly hearing ſome popular Preachers in the City (who yet 
were not arrived at the Preſumption and Impudence, they 
have been ſince tranſported with) he belie- d he ſhould do 
God good ſervice, if he kild the Duke; which he ſhortly 


after refolv'd to do. He choſe no other inſtrument to do it 


with, than an ordinary Knife, which he bought of a common 
atler for a Shilling: and thus provided he repair d to Port/- 
outh, where he arrived the Eve of St Bartholomew. The Duke 
was then there, in order to Prepare and make Ready the 
Fleet, and the Army, with which he reſolv'd in few days to 
tranſport himſelf to the Relief of Roche/, which was then 
ftraitly beſieged by the Cardinal Riche/ies ; and for the Relief 
whereof the Duke was the more oblig'd, by reaſon _ 
8 
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jecture, and declared it as a thing known; moſt agreeing 
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his being at the Iſle of Nee, he had receiv'd great Supplies of 
Victuals, and ſome Companies of their Garriſon: from that 
Town, che want of both which they were at this time very 
ſenſible of, and griev'd at. i dee Nn be 
Tuts morning of St Bartholomew the Duke had receiv'd 
Letters, in which he was advertiſed that  Rochel had Relie vd 
it ſelf; upon which he directed that his Break - faſt might 
1 be made ready, and he would make haſte to acquaint 
the King with the good news, the Court being then at Sourh- 
wick, the Houſe of Sr Daniel Norton, five miles from Port 
mouth. The Chamber wherein he was dreſſing himſelf, was 
full of company, of Perſons of Quality, and officers: of the 
Fleet and Army. 1 

TRERGE was Monſieur de Soubize Brother to the Duke of 
Rohan, and other French Gentlemen, who were very ſoli- 
citous for the Embarcation of the Army, and for the depar- 
ture of the fleet for the Relief of Roche: and they were at 
that time in much trouble and perplexity, out of apprehen- 
ſion that the news the Duke had receiv d that Morning might 
Macken the preparations for the Voyage, which their Impa- 
tience, and Intereſt perſwaded them were not advanced with 


expedition; and ſo they had then held much diſcourſe with the 


Duke of the impoſſibility that his Intelligence could be true, 
and that it was contrived by the artifice and dexterity of their 
Enemies, in order to abate the warmth and zeal that was 
uſed for their Relief, the arrival of which Relief thoſe Ene- 


mies had ſo much reaſon to apprehend ; and a little longer De- 


lay in ſending it, would eaſe them of that terrible apprehen- 
ſion, their Forts and Works towards the Sea, and in the Har- 
bour, being almoſt finiſh*d. | 
Tuts diſcourſe, according to the natural Cuſtom of that 
Nation, and by the uſual Dialect of that Language, was held 
with that Paſſion, and Vehemence, that the ſtanders by, who 
underſtood not French, did believe that they were angry, and 
that they uſed the Duke rudely. He being ready, and inform'd 
that his Break- faſt was ready, drew towards the door, where 
the hangings were held up; and, in that very Paſſage, turn- 
ing himſelf ro ſpeak with Sr Thomas Fryar, a Colonel of the 
Army, who was then ſpeaking- near his ear, he was on the 
ſuddain Struck over his ſhoulder upon the Breaſt with a 
Knife ; upon which, without uſing any other words, but, The 
Villain hath killed me; and in the ſame moment pulling our 
the Knife himſelf, he fell down dead, the Knife having pierced 
his Heart. 1 
No man had ſeen the Blow, or the Man who gave it, but 
in the confuſion they were in, every man made his own con- 


that 
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- that it was done by the Freu, from the angry diſcourſe - they 
thought they had heard from them. And it Was a kind of a 
Miracle, that they were not all kill'd in that inſtant; the So- 
ber fort, that preſerv d them from it, having the ſame Opin 
nion of their Guilt, and only reſerving them for a- more Ju- 
dicial Examination and Proceedin g 
_ In che Crowd, near the door, there was found upon the 
ground a Hat, in the inſide whereof there was ſow d u 
the crown a Paper, in which were writ: four of five lines oi 
that Declaration made by the Houſe of Commons, in which 
they had ſtyl'd the Duke an Enemy to the Kingdom; and 
under it a ſhort Ejaculation or two towards a Prayer. It was 
eaſily enough concluded that the Hat belonged to the Perſon” 
who had committed the Murdęr: but the difficulty'remain'd 
{till as great, Who that Perſon ſhould he; for writing 
diſcover d nothing of the Name, and whoſoever it was, it 
was very natural to believe, that he was gone far enough, not 
wee nr «Hato | ing you noel 
Int this Hurry, one running one way, another another way, 
a Man was ſeen walking before — — 
without a Hat; wher one crying out, Here is. the Fel- 
leu that hill d the Duke upon which others run thither, 
every body asking, Which it He? Which'is He? to which the 
Man without the Hat very compoſedly anſwer d, I am He. 
Thereupon ſome of thoſe who were moſt Furious, ſuddainly 
ran upon the Man with their drawn Swords; to kill him; 
but others, who were at leaſt equally concern d in the Loſ, 
and in the Senſe of it, defended him; Himſelf with 
Arms very calmly and chearfully expoſing Himſelf to the Fury 
and Swords of the moſt enraged, as being very W to 
fall a Sacrifice to their ſuddain Anger, rather than to be kept 
for — deliberate Juſtice, which he knew muſt be executed 
upon him. NA 21 es ti 
551 E was now known enough, and eaſily diſcover d to be 
that Felton, whom we mention d before, who had been a 
Lieutenant in the Army: He was quickly carry d into a pri- 
vate Room by the Perſons of the beſt Condition, ſome where- 
of were in Authority, who firſt thought fit ſo far to diſſernble, 
as to mention the Duke only grievouſly Wounded, but not 
without hope of Recovery. Upon which Felton ſmiled, and 
ſaid, he knew well enough he had given him a Blow that had 
Determin'd all their Hopes. Being then ask'd (which was 
the diſcovery principally aim d at) by whoſe Inſtigation he 
had perform'd that horrid and wicked Act; he anſwer d them 
with a wonderful aſſurance, That they ſhould not trouble 
c themſelves in that Enquiry ; that no Man living had credit 
« or power enough with him to have engaged, or ——_— 
4 | _—_— 4 
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« him to ſuch an action; chat he had never intruſted his pur- 
< poſe and reſolution to any 4 Hoe 91 man amt 
« from Himſelf, and the impulſe of his own 3 and 
ec that the Motives thereunto would appear, if his Hat were 
cc found, in which he had therefore fixed them, becauſe he 
cc believ'd it very probable that he might periſh in the Attempt. 
cr He confeſ#d that he had come to the Town but the night 
ct before, and had his Lodgi 4 
< or taken notice of: and that he come Morning to 
& the Duke's Lodging, where he had waited at the door for 
4 his coming out; and when he found, by the motions 
cc within, that he was coming, he drew to the door, as if he 
« held up the hanging; and St Thomas Fryer ſpeaking with 
ce the Duke, as hath ſaid, and being of a much lower 
ec ſtature than the Duke, who a little inclined towards him, 
he took the opportunity of giving the Blow over his 
Here dwid8 dons, widelivodhe 

E ſpoke v nkly of what bore th 

| wiel of eh6fs wh poken fem, with the temper of a 
who thought he had not done amiſs. But after he had 


been in Prifon {ome time, where he was treated without an 


be King's 


rigour, and with humanity enough; and before, and at his 
Trial, which was about four Months after, at the King's 
Bench Bar, he behaved himſelf with great Modeſty and won- 
derful Repentance ; being, as he faid, convinced in his Con- 
ſcience, he had done Wickedly, and asd the pardon of 
the King, and Ducheſs, and of all the Duke's Servants, whom 
he acknowledg'd to have offended; and very be- 
fought the judges that he might have his Hand ſtruck off, with 
which he had”perform'd that impious Act, before he ſhould 
Tux Court was too near Portſmogth, and too many Cour- 


receiving the tiers upon the place, to have this Murder (ſo Barbarous in 


news of the 
Duke's 
death. 


known in 


diſcompoſure of mind many days. 


the nature and circumſtances, the like whereof had not been 
land many Ages) long conceal'd from the King. 
His Majeſty was at the publick Prayers of the Ch when 
Sr John Hippeſiy came into the Room, with a troubled 

nance, and without any pauſe, in reſpect of the Exerciſe they 
were performing, went directly to the King, and whiſper d 
in his ear what had fal'n out. His Majeſty cuntinu'd un- 
moy*d, and without the leaſt change in his enance, till 


Prayers were ended; when he ſuddainly departed to his Cham- 


ber, and threw himſelf upon his Bed, lamenting with much. 

on, and with abundance of tears, the Loſs he had of an 
excellent Servant, and the horrid manner in which he had 
been depriv'd of him : and he continued in this Melancholick 
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admitted into _ 
ever dilcover'd Ix to — ei 
whom:he had manifeied: —ę—e— 
dice. And ſure never any Prince erpreß d a more liv y re- 
gret for the Lo of a Servant, than his Majeſty did for this 
great Man, in his conſtant 
and Children; in all offices of grace towaeds: bis Servants ; 
and in a wonderful ſollicitous | care for the Paymeat of his 
Debts; "which, it is very true, were \Contratted\ for his Ma- 
jeſtys Service; though in ſuch a manner, "that there remain d 
no evidence of it, nor-were any of the Duke's: Ofhicers in- 
ruſt wich the knowledge of i, nor any record kept of i, 
but in the King's own generous me 


KO man was « Perſon of a Noble nature, and Ge. A Cured 
5 and — other Endowments, as made of che Duke. 


. a great Favourite to a great Kin 
He under 5 the Ars e 5 ——.— th 
practice in 
anger a Maſter er er — . and ſurely knew 
* und took much in Indoctri- 
matisg hi oung unenpetienced Fa who, he knew, 


— bedfwaye! — — — 
hands, He had obrain'd” a quick conc ion, and e perben. 
hon of Buſineſs, and had the habit of grace- 
fully, and pertinently. He was of a melt lowing 
Affabillty to al men who made any addreſs td him; and 

ſo deſirous to Oblige them; that he did not enough conſider 
the Value of the obligation, or the Merit of the perſon he choſe 
to oblige; from which, much of his Misfortune reſulted. He 
was a Courage not to be daunted, which was manifeſted 
in all his Actions, and in his Conteſta with particular perſo ons 
of the greateſt reputation; and eſpecially in his whole de- 
meanour at the Ille of Ree, both ar — and upon the 
„ in both which no man was more fęarleſs, = 
ready 


A 
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ready to expoſe himſelf to the higheſt His Kind- 
T neſt, and Affection to his Friends was fo vehement, that they 
3 were as ſo-muny' marriages for better and worſe, and ſo man 
£ leagues" offenſive and defenſive; as if he thought hi 
obliged to love all his Friends, and to make war upon all 
They were — yo let the cauſe be what it would, And it 
| — Eatinot be'denied; chat he was an Enemy in the fame exceſs; 
| | and proſecuted thoſe he look'd upon as his Enemies, with the 
utmoſt rigour and and was not — 1 to 
reconciliation.' And yet there were ſome examples of his re- 
eeding in that particular. And when he was in the higheſt 

| Ras he was fo far from ſtooping to any Diſſimulati 
hereby his diſpleaſure might be conceal'd and cover d, ti 
he had attain d his revenge (the low method of Courts) that 
he never endeavour d to do any man an ill office, before be 
firſt told him what he was to expect from him, and reproachd 
him with the injuries he had done, with ſo much generobty, 
that the perſon found it in his power to receive further ſatiſ- 
faction, in the way he would chooſe for himſelf. 
Is this manner he proceeded with the Earl of Oxford, a 
man of great Name in that time, and whom he had endea- 
vour d by many civil offices to make his Friend, and who 
ſeem d equally to incline to the Friendſhip: when he diſco- 
ver d (or, as many thought, but ſuſpected) that the Earl was 
enter d into ſome Cabal in Parliament ga him; he could 
not be diſſwaded by any of his Friends, to whom he im- 
Parted his reſolution, but meeting the Earl the next day, he 
took him aſide, and after many reproaches for ſuch and ſuch 
ill offices, he had done him, and for breaking his Word to- 
wards him, he told him, < He would rely no longer on His 
tc Friendſhip, nor ſhould He expect any further Friendſhi 
ce from him, but on the contrary, he would be for ever his 
| « Enemy, and do him all the miſchief he could. The Ear], 
(who, as many thought, had not been Faulty towards him, 
was as Great-hearted as He, and thought the very Suſpecting 
him to be an injury Unpardonable, without any reply to the 
articulars) declar'd, «That he neither cared for his Friend- 
ſhip, nor fear'd his Hatred; and from thence avowedly en- 
ter d into the converſation , and confidence of 'Thoſe who 
were always awake to Diſcover, and ſollicitous to Purſue any 
thing that might prove to his Diſadvantage ; which was of 
Evil 1 to the Duke; the Earl being of the moſt 
Ancient of the Nobility, and a man of great rage, and 
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of a Family which had in no time ſwerv'd from its Fidelity to 
the Crown. F | 
Sr FRAN CIS Cottington, who w 8 to the Prince, 
to diſſemble 


4 
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and not grown Courtier enough his + 
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had given the Duke Offence, before his Journey into Pain, 
as is before touct'd upon, and improv'd that prejudice af- 
ter his coming thicher, by diſpoling the Prince El he could 
= the Marriage of che be nts ; and by his behaviour after 
his return, in juſtifyi King Fame: © wt had à v 
mien de in, Me aber paniard in the Treaty 
the Marriage, That they did in args deſire it, and were 
<« fully feſolvd to gratify his Majeſty in the Buſineſs of the 
« Palatinate, and only defird,-in' the manner of it ro gratify 
« he'Emperour and the Dake of Bevaris, all they could; 
ce which would take up very little time. All which being 
ſo contrary to the D es purp rpoſes and reſolutions, his Di 
pleaſure to Cortizgtion' was ſufficiently manifeſt. And King 
James was no — dead, and the new Officers and Orders 
made, but the Profits,' and Privileges, which had uſed to be 
continued'to him who had been etary, till ſome other 
Promotion, were all retrench d. And when he was one Morn- 
ing Artending in the Privy Lodgings, as he was accuſtom'd 
to do, one of the Secretaries of State came to him, and told 
him, That it was the King's _— he mould no more 
e'to come into thoſe (which was the firft 
Ml he had receiv'd of the > King Disfavour) and at 
the ſame inſtant the Duke enter d into that Quarter: Sr Fran- 
cis Cvtringtoꝝ addreſs d ＋ towards him, and deſir d « He 
< would give him leave to ſſ to him; upon which the 
Duke inclining his ear, mov d to a window from the Com- 
and the other told him, * That he receiv'd every da 

Ef Marks of his Severity ; mention d the Meſſage, whi 
had been then deliver'd to him, and deſir d only to know, 
Whether it could not be in his power, by all dutiful A 
< plication 2 and all 3 Service, to be reſtor d to 
6 Pod Oplaten ce had once vouchſafed to have of 
c him, and J adrnjrred to Serve him? The Dake heard 
him without the leaſt Commotion, and with a Countenance 
ſerene enough, and then anſwer d him, © That he would deal 
cc very clear with him; that it was utterly impoſſible to 
ce bring that to paſs which he had propos d: That he was 
not only firmly reſolvd never to him, or to have to 
«do with him, but that he was, and would be always his de- 
4e clar'd Enemy: and that he would do always whatſoever 
« ſhould be in his power to Ruin and Deſtroy him, and of 
4 —— he might be moſt aſſur d: without mentioning any 

ound for his fo heighten'd Diſpleaſure. 

Pag her very calmly reply'd to him (as he was Ma- 
ſter of an incomparable Temper) „That ſince he was re- 
<« folv'd Never to do him Good, he hoped from his Juſtice, and 
« Genbroſity, that he would not ſuffer himſelf to Gain by his 
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was ſuch a . of Fortune, 


Lr the Fault or Misſortune be what, or whenco it wil, 


die iin Book I: 
«Loſs ; That he had laid cut, by luis Command, ſo much 
cc Money for Jewels, and Pictures, which he hed-zecely'd: 
* and that, in hope of his future Favour, he had once pre- 
& ſented a Sute of Hangings to him, which coſt hien oh 
te which he hoped he would cauſe to be reſtor'd to him, and 
<« chat he would not let him be ſo great 2 Loſer by hit. 
The Duke anſwer d, He was in the right; that he ſbould 
ce the next Morning go'to-Obrver (Who was hi Receiver) 
« and give him à particular account of all the Maney due to 
* him, and he ſhould preſently pay him; which Was done the 
next Morning accordingly, without the leaſt abatement ot any 
D ii ooul] Sf 02 yimanGe 0 
Ap be was ſo far Reconcil'd to him before his death, 
that being reſoly'd to make Peace. with Spam, to the end be 
might more enn purſue the War with Fraue (to which 
his heart was moſt paſſionately fix d) he ſent for Custingtum to 
come to him, and after Conference with him, told him, C The 
Va Proto ſend him Embaſſadour thither, and: that he 
ſhould attend him at Pery/mouth for his Diſpatch .. 
His fingle Misfortune was (wbich indeed was oductive 

many greater] that he never made a noble and a worthy 
Friendſhip with a Man fo near his Equal, that he would 
frankly adyiſe him for his Honour, and true Intereſt, 2 
the Current, or rather the Torrent of his Impetuans Faſſions; 
which wes partly the Vice of the Time, when the Court was 
not replenih'd with great choiſe of Excellent Men; and 
ly the Vice of the Perſons, who were molt worthy to be 
apply d to, and look d upon bis Youth,” and his Obſcurity be- 
fore his Riſe, as Obligations upon him to gain their-Friend- 
lbips by extmordnar Application: Then his Aſeent was fo 
quick, that it ſeem'd rather a By. than a Growth; and he 
that he was at the Top, be- 

fore he was well {een at the Bottom; and as if he had been 
born a Favourite, he was Supreme the firſt Month he came 
to Court; and it was want of Confidence, not of Credit, 
chat he had not all at firſt, which he 'obrain'd afterwards; 
never meeting with the leaſt. Ohſtroction from his Setting 
out, till he was as great as he could be: So that he wanted 
Dependants before he thought be could want utors. 
Nor was he very Fortunate in the Election of thoſe Depen- 


dants, very few of his Serv ants _ been ever qualify'd 


enough to Aſſiſt or Adviſe him; and eo were intentionly 
upon growing Rich under him, not upon their Maſter's grow- 
ing Good, as well as Great: Inſomuch as he was throughout 
n * a much Wiſer Man, than any Servant or Friend 


it 
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it may reaſonably be belle yd that if he had been þlefivd wi 
our Nase Friend,” who had been qualified with N 
and Integrity, that Great Perſon would have Cotnthitred as 
few Faults, and done as tramſcendent worthy Actions, as a 
Man who ſhin'd in ſuch u Sphere in that Age in Europe. 
For he was of an excellent 9 and of 'a Mind You 
capable o Advice and Counſel: He was in his Nature ju 
and candid, liberal, generous, and bountiful ; nor was it ever 
known, that the tẽmptation of Money ſway'd hith to do an 

72 or unkind thing. And though he leſt 5 great 


— 


to his Heirs; conſidering the vaſt Fortune he inherited 
his Wite, the ſole Daughter, and Heir of Fraxcis Earl of 
land, he owed no part of it to his Own Induftry, or Sol- 
licitation ; but to the Tmpatſent Humour of two Kings his 
Maſters, who would make his Fortune equal to his Fitles, 
and rheYone as much above other Men, as the other w 
And he conſider d it no otherwiſe than as Theit's, and left i 
at his death engag d for the Crown, almoſt to the value of it, 
as is touch d upon before. x” eee ee 
Ir he had an immoderate Ambition, with which he was 
charged, and is a Weed (if it be a Weed) apt to grow in 
the beſt Sails; it doth not appear that jt was In his Nature. 
or that he brought it with him to the Court, but rather found 
it there, and was a Garment neceſſary for that Air. Nor was 
it more in his power to be without Promotion, and Titles, 
and Wealth, than for a Healthy Man to fit in the Sun, in 
the brighteſt Dog-days, and remain without any warmth, 
He needed no Ambition, who was ſo ſeated in the Hearts of 
two ſuch Maſters. FFV 
TRERE are two particulars, which lie heavieſt upon his 
Memory, either of them aggravated by Circumſtances v 
important, and which demiſe er frequent occaſions by th 
to be remembreq, rags” e _ 
Tut Firſt, his Engaging his old unwilling Maſter and 
the Kingdom in the War with Spain (not to mention the 
bold Journey thither, or the Breach of that Match) in a 
time when Crown was fo poor, and the People more 
inclin d to a bold Enquiry, How it came to be ſo, than duty- 
ful to provide for its Supply: and this only upon Perfonal 
Animoſities between Him, and the Duke of O/varez, the 
ſole Favourite in that Court, and thoſe Animoſities from 
very Trivial Proyocations, which flowed indeed from no 
other Fountain, than that the Nature and Education of Spain 
reſtrain'd Men from that Gaiety, and Frolique Humour, to 
which the Prince's Court was more inclin'd. And Olivarez 
had been heard to Cenſure very ſeverely the Duke's Fami- 
liarity, and want of Reſpect towards the Prince (a Crime 
C2 monſtrous 
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monſtrous to the Spexiard ) and had ſaid, that © If the I. 
tt £:xts did not, as ſoon as ſhe was Married, Supprels that 


Licence, ſhe would her Self quickly 5 the. Miſchief 
c of it : Which gave the firſt m to the 


uke to appre- 
hend his own Ruin in that Union, and accordingly to uſe all 


his endeavours to break and prevent it: and from, that time 
he took all occaſions to Quarrel with, and Reproach the 
Conde Duke. g | 


ONE Morning the King defir'd the Prince to take the a) 


and to viſit a little Houſe of Pleaſure he had (the Prado 
four Miles from Madrid, Ls in a Forreſt, where he us' 
ſometimes to Hunt; and the 


e not Lang ready, the King 
and the Prince, and the Infanta Don Carlos went into the 
Coach, the King likewiſe calling the Earl of Briſfol into that 
Coach to afliſt them in their Converſation, the Prince then not 
Speaking any Spaniſb; and left Olivarer to 3 in the 
e with ke of Buckingham. When the Duke came, 
they went into the Coach, accompanied with others of both 


Nations, and proceeded very cheerfully towards the overtak- 


ing the King; but when upon the way he heard, that the 
Earl of Briſtol was in the Coach withthe King, he broke out 
into a pen paſſion, revil'd the Conde Duke as the Contri- 
ver of the Affront, reproach'd the Earl of Briſtol for his pre- 
ſumption, in taking the Place which in all reſpects belong'd 
to Him, who was joyn'd with him as Embaſſadour Extraor- 
dinary, and came laſt from the P of his Maſter, and 
reſolv'd, to go out of the Coach and to return to Madrid. 
Ohbvarez ealily diſcover d by the diſorder, and the noiſe, and 
the tone, that the Duke was very Angry, without- compre- 
bending the cauſe of it; Only found that the Earl of Briſtol 
was often nam d with ſuch a tone, that he begun to ſuſpect 
what in truth might be the Cauſe. And thereupon he com- 
manded a Gentleman, who was on Horſeback, with all ſpeed 
to overtake the King's Coach, and defire that it might 5 
intimating that the Duke had taken ſome Diſpleaſure, che 
ground whereof was not enough underſtood. Upon which 
the King's Coach ſtay'd, and when the other approach'd with- 
in. diſtance , the Conde Duke alighted, and acquainted the 
King with what he had obſerv'd, and what he conceiv'd. The 
King himſelf alighted ; made fler Compliments to the Duke, 
the Earl of 1005 excuſing himſelf upon the King's Com- 
mand, that he ſhould ſerve as Interpreter. In the end Don 
Carlos went into the Coach with the Favourite, and the Duke 
and the Earl of Briſtol went with the King, and the Prince; 
and fo they proſecuted their Journey, and after Dinner re- 
eurn'd in the fame manner to Madrid. 


Tais with all the Circumſtances of it adminiſter'd won- 
erfu 
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derful occaſion of diſcourſe in the Court and Country 


Og 


there 


never having been ſuch a Comet. ſeen in that Henuphere Y 
Vital part of 


Turk were very few days paſs'd afterwards, in which 


their ſubmils Reverence to their Princes being 
their Religion. : 


there was not ſome manifeltation of the higheſt Biſpleaſu 


re 
and Hatred in the Duke againſt the Earl of Brel. And 
when the Conde Duke had ſome eclarciſment with the Duke, 
in which he made all the Proteſtations of his ſincere Afſfe- 
tion, and his deſire to maintain a clear and faithful Friend- 
ſhip with him, which he conceiv'd might be, in ſome degree, 


_ uſeful to both their Maſters; the Other receiv'd his Prote- 
[tations with all Contempt, and declar'd, with a very unneceſ- 


it 
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frankneſs, That he would have no Friendſhip with him. 


HE next day after the King return'd from accompany- 
ing the Prince towards the Sea, where, at parting, there were 
all poſſible demonſtrations of mutuall Altection between them; 


the King cauſed a Fair Pillar to be erected in the place where 


they Laſt embrac'd each other, with Inſcriptions of great 
Honour to the Prince; there being then in that Court not 
the leaſt Suſpicion, or Imagination, that the Marriage would 


not Succeed. Inſomuch that aftewards, upon the news from 


Rome that the Diſpenſation was granted, the Prince having 
80 


left the Deſponſorios in the hands of the Earl of ies, in 
which the ante Don Carlos was conſtituted the P 
Proxy to Marry the Infanta on his behalf; She was treated 


as Princeſs of Wales, the Queen gave her place, and the Evg- 
4% ambaſſadour had frequent Audiences, as with his Mi- 


ſtreſs, in which he would Not be cover d: Yet, I ſay, the 
very next day after the Prince's departure from the King, Mr 
Clark, one of the Prince's Bed- chamber, who had formerly 
ſerv'd the Duke, was ſent back to Madrid, upon pretence 
that ſomewhat was forgotten chere, bur in truth, with or- 
ders to the Earl of Briſto not to deliver the Deſponſorios 


( which, by the Articles, he was oblig'd to do, within fifteen 
days the arrival of the Diſpenſation) until he ſhould 


receive further orders from the Prince, or King, after his Re- 
turn into Exgland. Ma | 

Mr CLAaRx was not to deliver this Letter to the Embaſ- 
ſadour, till he was ſure the Diſpenſation was come; of which 
he could not be advertis'd in the inſtant. Bur he lodging in 
the Embaſſadour's houſe, and falling ſick of a Calenture, which 


the Phyſicians thought would prove mortal, he ſent for the 


Earl to come to his Bed fide, and deliver'd him the Letter 
before the arrival of the Diſp 


was known to be granted; upon which all thoſe Ceremonies 
were perform'd to the Infanta. | 
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Ry theſe, means, and by this d, this great Affair, 
upon which the Eyes of G ne tad been ſo long fix d, 
came to be Diſſolꝰ d, without the leaſt mixture with, or con- 
tribution from thoſe Amours, which were afterwards ſo con- 
fidently diſcours d of. For though the Duke was naturally 
cnn violently to thoſe Paſſions, when there was any grace 
or beauty in the Object, yet the Ducheſs of Olivarea, of whom 
was the talk, was then a Woman ſo. old, paſt Children, of 
{0 abject a preſence, in a word, ſo crooked and deform d, 
that he _ neither tempt. his APPEALS, nor magnify his 

evenge. And whatſoever he did afterwards in i was 

ut tueri opus, and to proſecute the Deſign he had, upon the 
Reaſon and Provocation aforeſaid, ſo long before contriv'd 


during his, abode in Spain. 


Tx other particular, by which he involy'd himſelf in ſo 
many Fatal Intricacies, from which he could never extricate 
himſelf, was his running violently into the War with Frexce 
without any kind of provocation, and upon a particular paſ- 
ſion very unyarrantable. In his Embaſſy with Frexce, where 
his Perſon * Preſence was wonderfully admired, and 
eſteem d (and in truth it was a Wonder in the eyes of all 
Men) and in which he appear d with all the Luſtre the 
Wealth of England could adorn him with, and Outſhin d all 
the bravery that Court could dreſs it ſelf in, and Overacted 
the whole Nation in their own moſt peculiar Vanities: He 
had the Ambition to fix his Eyes ory and to dedicate his 
moſt violent Affection ro a Lady of a very ſublime Quality, 
and to purſue it with moſt importunate Adrefles; Infomuch 
as when the King had brought the Queen, his Siſter, as far.as 
he meant to do, and deliver'd her into the hands of the Duke 
to be by him conducted into Exglaud; the Duke, in his 
Journey, aſter the departure from Court, took a reſolu- 
tion once more to make a Viſit to that great Lady, which 
he beliey'd he might do with much privacy. But it was fo ea- 
fily diſcover'd. that proviſion was made for his Reception; 
and if be had purſued his Attempt, he had been without doubt 
Aſſaſſinated; of which he had only ſo much notice, as ſerv d 
him to gecline the Danger. But he ſwore, in the inſtan 
<« That he would See, and Speak with that Lady, in Spight o 
<« the Strength and Power of France. And from the time that 
the Queen arriv'd in Exgland, he took all the 1 he could 
ation, by 
Quſing all thoſe who fled into Exglaad from the juſtice and 
diſpleaſure of that King, to be receiv'd and entertain'd here, 
not only with ceremony and ſecurity, but with bounty and 
magnificence; and the more extraordinary the Perſons were, 
and the more notorious their King's diſpleaſure was 7 
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ſome trouble. | 

Ax »' which was Worſe than all this, he took great pains 
to Leſſen the King's affection towards his Young Queen, be- 
ing exceedingly jealous, leſt Her Intereſt might be of force 
en to Croſs his other Deſighs: and in this Stratagem, 
he ſo far ſwetv d from the Inſtinct of his Nature, and his 


per Inclinations, that He who was compounded of all the ele- 


ments of Affability, and Courteſy towards all kind of People, 
had brought himſelf to a habit of Neglect, and even of Rude- 
neſs towards the Queen. LOT 
OnxE day, when he ws ag Bic want, that She had 
ſhewd- ſome. diſreſpect to his Mother, in not going to her 
Lodging at an hour ſhe had intended to go, and was hinder'd 
by a meer accident; he came into her Chamber in much Paſ- 
ſion, and, after ſome Expoſtulations rude enough, he told 
her, She ſhould Repent it; her Majeſty anſwering with ſome 
quickneſs, he reply'd infolently to her, Thet there had been 
Queens is England, who bad loſt their Heads. And it was uni- 
vetſally known, that, during His Life, the Queen never had 
any Credit with the King, with reference to any publick 
Affairs, and ſo could not Divert the Reſolution of making a 
War with Franco. "hos 119 | | 
Tun War with Spain had found the Nation in a Surfeit of 
a long Peace, and in a difpoſition Inclinable enough to War 
with that Nation, which-might pur an end to an Alljance'the 
moſt ungrateful to them, and which they moſt fear'd, and 
from whence no other Damage had yer befallen them, than 
a Chargeable and Unſucceſsful Voyage by Sea, without the 
loſs of Ships or Men. But a War with France muſt be car- 
ried on at another rate, and expence. Befides, the Nation, 
was weary and ſurfeited with the Firſt, befote the Second was 
enter d upon; and it was very vifible to Wiſe Men, that when 
the general Trade of the Kingdom, from whence the Sup- 
port of the Crown principally refulred, ſhould be utterly ex- 
tinguiſl'd with France, as it was with Spain, and interrupted 
or obſtructed with all other Places (as it mult be, in a great 
meaſure, in a War, how proſperouſly ſoever carried on) the 
effects would be very fad, and involve the King in many 
programas! and it could not but fall out accordingly. © 
Do the return from cales without ſucceſs, though all 
the Ships, and, upon the matter, all the Men were ſeen (for 
though ſome had fo ſurfeited in the Vineyards, and with the 
£384 | 2 C4 | Wines, 
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them (is in that time there were very many Lords and Li- 
dies int thoſe circumſtances) 'the more Mie they were 

received and eſteem d. He omitted no opportunity to In- 
cenſe the King againſt France, and to diſpoſs him to aſſiſt the 
Hagenote, whom de likewiſe encouragd to give theit King 


Wines, that they had been left, behind, the of the 


Spaniards ſent them all home again) and though by that 
Fleer's putting in at Plymouth, near two hundred miles from 


London, there could be but very imperfect relations, and the 


news of Yeſterday was contradicted by the Morrow; beſides 
that the Expedition had been undertaken by the Advice of 


the Parliament, and with an univerſal Approbation of the 


People, fo that no body could reaſonably ſpeak loudly againſt 
itz Ye notwichfiendia all this, the i 4. was heavily 
Dorn and imputed to ill Conduct; the principal Officers of 
the Fleet and Army divided amongſt themſelves, and all 
united in their murmurs againſt the General, the Lord Viſcount 
Wimbledon; who, though an old Officer in Hol/and, was ne- 
ver thought equal to the Enterpriſe. In a word, there was 
Indiſpoſition enough quickly diſcover'd againſt the War it 
ſelf, that it was eaſily diſcern d, it would not be purſued with 
the vigour it was enter'd into, nor carried on by any cheerful 
contribution of Money from the Publick, ** | 
Bur the running into this War with France (from whence 
the Queen was ſo newly, and joyfully receiv'd) without any 
colour of Reaſon, or ſo much as the formality of a Declara- 
tion from the King, containing the ground, and provocation, 
and end of it, according to cuſtom and obligation in the like 
Caſes (for it was obſerv'd that the feſto which was 
publiſh'd, was in the Duke's own Name, who went Admiral 
and General of the eur! i mgunte opened the mouths of all 
Men, to Inveigh againſt it with all Bitterneſs, and the ſud- 


dain ill Effects of it, manifeſted in the Return of the Fleet 


to Portſmouth, within ſuch a diſtance of London, that no- 


thing could be conceabd of the Loſs ſuſtain'd ; in which 


moſt noble Families found a Son, or a Brother, or near Kinſ- 
man wanting, without ſuch Circumſtances of their deaths, 
as are uſually the Conſolations, and Recompenſes of ſuch 
Cataſtrophes. 'The Retreat had been a Rout without an Enc- 
my, and the French had their revenge by the Diſorder, and 
Confuſion of the Exgliſß themſelves; in which. great num- 
bers of Noble and Ignoble were crowded to death, or drown- 
ed without the help of an Enemy: and as ſome thouſands of 
the Common Men were wanting, ſo few of thoſe Principal 
Officers, who attain'd to a Name in War, and by whoſe 
8 and Experience any War was to be conducted, could 
ound. | 
Tas effects of this overthrow did not at firſt appear in 


_ whiſpers, murmurs, and invectives, as the-Retreat from 


Cales had done; but produc'd ſuch a general Canſternation 
over the face of the whole Nation, as if all the Armies of 


France and Spain were united together, and had cqvcr'd the 


Ivy? 


_— 
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Land. Matinies in the Fleet and Army, under pretence of 


their want of Pay (whereof no doubt there was much due 
to them) but in truth, out of deteſtation of the Service, and 
the Authority of the-Duke. The Counties throughour the 
Kingdom were ſo incenſed, and their affections poiſon'd, that 
they refus'd to ſuffer the Souldiers to'be billetted upon them; 
by which, they often underwent greater inconveniencies 
miſchiefs, than they endeavour'd to prevent. The endea- 


vour to raiſe new Men for the recruit of the Army by 


Preſſing (the uſual method, that had commonly been practi 
ch occaſions) found l in many places; and 
the Authority by which it was done not ſubmitted to, as be- 
ing counted illegal. This produc'd a reſort to Martial Law, 
by which many were executed; which rais'd an aſperity in 
the minds of more than of the Common People. And this 
diſtemper was ſo univerſal, that the leaſt ſpark ſtill meeting 
with combuſtible matter enough to make a flame, all wiſe Men 
look'd upon it as the Prediction of the Deſtruction, and Diſ- 
ſolution, that would follow. Nor was there a Serenity in the 
Countenance of any Man, who had age and experience enough 
to conſider things to come; but only in thoſe who wiſh d 
the deſtruction of the Duke; and thought it could not be 
purchas'd at too dear a price, and look d upon this flux of hu- 
mours as an inevitable way to bring it to pals. | 
AND it cannot be deny'd, that from theſe two Wars ſo 
wretchedly enter d into, and the circumſtances before men- 
tion*d, and which flow'd from thence, the Duke's ruin took 
it's date; and never left purſuing him, till that execrable act 
upon his Perſon: the malice whereof was contracted by that 
ſole evil Spirit of the time, without any in the Con- 
ſpiracy. And the Venome of That ſeaſon increas d and got 
vigour; until, from one Licence to another, it proceeded till 
the Nation was corrupted to that monſtrous degree, that it 
grew fatiated, and weary of the Government it ſelf; under 
which it had enjoy'd a greater meaſure of Felicity, than any 
Nation was ever poſſeſs d of; and which could never be con- 
tinued to them, but under the fame Government. And as 
theſe calamities Originally ſprung from the Inordinate appetite 
and paſſion of this young Man,' under the too much Eaſineſs 
of two indulgent ers, and the concurrence of a thouſand 
other accidents; ſo, if he had liv'd longer, the obſervation and 
experience he had 1 which had very much improv'd his 
Underſtanding, wi 
of his Maſter's honour (to whom his Fidelity was jog fr to 
any temptation ) might have ir d many of the Inconve- 
niences, which he had introduc'd, and would have prevented 


miſchiefs which were the natural effects of thoſe cauſes. 
| Tur 
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An account 
of a Predi- 
tion of the 
Duke's 
death, 


The poor Man, 
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be Hilo, Book I. 
TERRE were many Stories ſcatter d abroad at that time, 
of ſeyeral Prophecies and Predictions, of the Duke's untimel 
and violent death. Amongſt the reit there was on which 
was upon a better foundation of credit, than uſually ſuch diſ- 
courſes are founded upon. There was an Officer in the King's 
Wardrobe in Miadſor Caſtle, of a good reputation for honelity 
and diſcretion, and then about the Age of fifty years or more: 
this. Man had , in his youth been bred in a School, in the 
Pariſh where Sr George Villiers, the Father of the Duke liv'd; 
and had been much cheriſh'd and oblig d, in that ſeaſon of 
his Age, by the ſaid Sr George, whom afterwards he never 
ſaw. About fix months before the-miſerable end of the Duke 
of Buckingham, about midnight, this Man, being in his bed, 
at Mindſor where his Office was, and in a very good health, 
there appear'd to him on the fide of his bed, a Man of a 
very venerable. aſpect, who drew the curtains of his bed, 
and, fixing his Eyes upon him, ask d him, if he knew him. 
dead with fear, and apprehenſion, being 
ask d the ſecond time, Whether he remember'd bim? and 
having in that time call'd to his memory the preſence of 
Sr George Villiers, and the very Cloaths he uſed to wear, in 
which at that time he ſeem'd to be habited, he anſwer'd 
him, That he thought him to be that Perſon. He reply d, 


Che was in the right; that he was the ſame, and that he 


«expected a ſervice from. him; which was, that he ſhould 
go from Him to his Son the Duke of Backingham,' and tell 
him, if he did not ſomewhat to ingratiate himſelf to the 
People, or, at leaſt, to abate the extreme Malice they had 
ec againſt him, he would be ſuffer d to live but a ſhort time. 
After this diſcourſe he diſappear'd; and the poor Man, if he 
had been at all waking, ſlept very well till morning, when he 
believ'd all this to be a dream, and conſider d it no otherwiſe. 
TAE next night, or ſhortly after, the ſame Perſon ap- 
pear'd to him again in the ſame place, and about the fame time 
of the night, with an aſpect a little more ſevere than before; 
and ask d him, Whether he had done as he had requir d 
him? and perceiving he had not, gave him very ſevere re- 
prehenſions; told him, « He expected more compliance 
from him; and that if he did not perform his Commands, 
«he ſhould enjoy no peace of mind, but ſhould be al- 
ce ways purſued by him: upon which he promis d him to 
obey him. But the next morning waking out of a good ſleep, 
though he was exceedingly perplex'd with the lively repre- 
ſentation of all particulars to. his memory, he was. willing 
{till to perſwade himſelf that he had only dream d: and 
conlider'd, that he was a Perſon at ſuch a diſtance from the 
Duke, that he knew not how to find any admiſſion to his 
41 preſence; 
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proſences much leſs. had any hope to be beliey'd in what he 
| y. 


ſome time in thinking what he ſhould do; and in the end re- 

ſolvd todo nothing in the matter. F 
Tut fame P appear d to him the third time with a 
terrible Countenance, and bitterly reproaching him for not 
b what he had promis d to do. The poor Man had 
y this time recover d the courage to tell him, « That in truth 
<he had deferr d the execution of his Commands, upon con- 
<« ſidering, how difficult a thing it would be for him to get 
«any acceſs to the Duke, having acquaintance with no Per- 
<« fon about him; and if he could obtain admiſſion to him, 
« he ſhould never be able to perſwade him, that he was ſent 
cin Such a manner; but he ſhould, at beſt, be thought to 
« be Mad, or to be ſet on and employ'd, by his own or the 
<« malice of other Men, to abuſe the Duke; and ſo he ſhould- 
<« be ſure to be undone. The Perſon reply d, as he had done 
before, © That he ſhould never find reſt, till he ſhould per- 
«form what He requir'd; and therefore he were better to 
ce diſpatch it: That the acceſs to his Son was known to be 
very eaſy; and that few Men. waited long for Him; and 
c for the gaining him Credit, he would tell him two or three 
c particulars ; which he charg'd him never to mention to 
* any Perſon living, but to the Duke himſelf; and He thould 
ce no ſooner hear them, but he would believe all the reſt he 
c ſhould ſay : and fo repeating his Threats he left him.” 
IN the morning, the poor Man, more confirm'd by the 
laſt ance , made his Journey to Loxdox, where the 
Court then was. He was very well known to Sr Ra/ph Free- 
man, one of the Maſters of Requeſts, who had Married a 
Lady that was nearly ally'd to the Duke, and was himſelf 
well receiv'd by him. To him this Man went; and though 
he did not acquaint him with all particulars, he ſaid enough 
to him to let him ſee there was ſomewhat extraordinary in 
it; and the knowledge he had of the Sobriery, and Diſcretion 
of the Man, made the more impreſſion in him. He deſm d, 
that, By His means he might be brought to the Duke; to 
* fach a place, and in ſuch a manner, as ſhould be thought fit: 
affirming, That he had much to fay to him, and of ſuch a 
& Nature, as would require much Privacy, and 1 
tand patience in the hegring. Sr Ralph promiled, © 
« would ſpeak firſt with the Duke of him, and then he ſhould 

© underſtand his pleaſure : and accordingly, in the firſt 

portunity, he did inform him of the Reputation and Honeſty 
of the Man, and then what he deſir d, and of all he knew 
of the mattter. The Duke, according to his uſual openneſs 
and condeſcenſion, told him, That he was the next ard 
| early 


10 So with great trouble and unquietneſa, he 
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ce early to Hunt with the King; that his horſes ſhould attend 
c him at Lanbetb- Bridge, where he would Land by five of 
c the Clock in the morning; and if the Man attended him, 
there at the 47 would walk," and ſpeak with him, 


«as long as ſhould be neceſſary. & Ralph carried the Man 
with him the next morning, and preſented him to the Duke 
at his Landing, who receiv'd him Courteouſly; and walk'd 
 alide in Conference near an hour, none but his own Ser- 
vants being at that hour in that place; and they and Sr Re/ph 
at-ſuch a diſtance, that they could not hear a word, though 
the Duke ſometimes ſpoke, and with great Commotion ; 
which Sr Ralph the more eafily -obſerv'd, and perceiv'd, be- 
cauſe he kept his Eyes always fixed upon the Duke; having 
procur'd the Conference, upon ſomewhat he knew there was 
of Extraordinary. And the Man told him in his return over 
the water, «That when he mention'd thoſe particulars 
& which were to gain him Credit, the Subſtance whereof he 
<« ſaid he durſt not impart to him, the Duke's Colour chang d, 
ee and he ſwore he could come to that knowledge only by 
ce the Devil; for that thoſe particulars were known only to 
<« himſelf, and to one Perſon more, who, he was ſure, would 

« never ſpeak of it. VE FE. TIEN * N 5 
TRE e purſued his purpoſe of Hunting; but was ob- 
ſerv'd to ride all the morning with great penſi veneſs, and in 
deep wo without any delight in the Exerciſe he was 
upon: and before the Morning was ſpent, left the Field, and 
ighted at his Mothers Lodgings in Nite - Hall; with whom 
he was ſhut. up for the ſpace of two or three hours; the 
noiſe. of their diſcourſe frequently reaching the Ears of thoſe 
who attended in the next s; and when the Duke left 
Her, his Countenance appear'd full of trouble, with a mixture 
of anger; a Countenance, that was never before obſerv'd in 
him, in any Converſation with Her, towards whom he had 
a profound Reverence. And the Counteſs her ſelf (for though 
ſhe was Married to a private Gentleman, Sr Thomas Compton, 
ſhe had been created Counteſs of Buckingham, ſhortly after 
her Son had firſt aſſum'd the Title) was, at the Duke's leav- 
ing her, found overwhelm'd in Tears, and in the higheſt Ago- 
ny imaginable. Whatever there was of all this, it is a no- 
torious truth, that when the news of the Duke's Murder 
(which happen'd within few Months after ) was brought to 
his Mother, ſhe ſeem'd not in the leaſt degree ſurpriſed; hut 
receiv'd it as if ſhe had foreſeen it; nor did afterwards ex- 
reſs ſuch a degree of Sorrow, as was expected from ſuch a 
other, for the loſs of ſuch a Son. K 
THIS Digreſſion, much longer than it was intended, may 
not be thought altogether improper in this Diſcourſe. For 
* . ö N AS 
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as the mention of his Death was very pertinent, in the place, | 
and upon the occaſion, it happen d to be made; fo upon 
that occaſion, it ſeem' d the more reaſonable to Digreſ upon 
the Nature, and Character, and Fortune of the Duke ; as be- 
ing the beſt Mirror to diſcern the Lemper, and Spirit of that 
Age, and the wonderful concurrence. of many fatal Accidents, 
to dies N NN — petites gas? ' 
whom their Kingdoms in general proſper d exceedingly, 
enjoy d a longer Peace, a greater Plenty, and in fuller" Se- 
curity, than had been in any former Age... 
Ay becauſe there was ſo total a o of all Counſels, 4 pepe 
and in the whole face of the Court upon the Death of that 9 b. cure | 
mighty Favourite; all thoughts of War being preſently laid tay = 
alide ( there was a faint looking towards the relief of 1. Duke's 
Rachel by the Fleet, that was ready under the Command of deart. 
the Earl of Lindſey) and the proviſions for Peace and Plenty 
taken — 1 will 2 be unuſeful, _ WIA; to 
enlarge the Digrellion, before a return to roper Subj 
of. the Diſcourſe, by a proſpect of the Conffination of — 
Court, after that bright was {hot out, of the Horizon; 
Who were the Chief Miniſters, that had the principal Ma- 
nagement of Publick Affairs in Church and State; and how 
. their Faculties and Qualifications were for thoſe high 
ranſactions; in which, mention ſhall be only made of 
Thoſe who were then in the higheſt Trutt; there being at 
that time no Ladies who had diſpos'd themſelves to inter- 
meddle in buſineſs : and hereafter when That Activity begun, | 
and made any Progreſs, it will be again neceſſary to take a 
new ſurvey of the Court, upon that alteration, 0d 
Sin Thomas Coventry was then Lord Keeper of the Great of the Lord 
Seal of Exgland, and newly made a Barron. He was a Son Neher Co- 
of the Robe; his Father having been a Judge in the Court 
of the Common Pleas : who took 2 care to breed him, 5 
though his firſt born, in the ſtudy of the Common Law; by 
which he himſelf had been promoted to that degree; and in 
which, in the Society of the Inner Temple, his Son made a 
notable Progreſs, by an early Eminence in Practice, and 
Learning; inſomuch as he was Recorder of London, Sollici- 
tor General, and King's Atturney, before he was forty years 
of Age. A rare aſcent! All which Offices he diſcharg d with 
great Abilities, and ſingular Reputation of lategrity. In the 
rſt year after the death of King James, he was advanc'd to 
be Keeper of the Great Seal axons (the- uſual advance- 
ment from the Office of 5 eneral) upon the removal 
of the Biſhop of Lincoln: who, though a Man of great 
Wit, and good Scholaſtick Learning, was generally thought ſo 
very unequal to the Place, that his Remove was the only re- 
compence 
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compence and ſatisſattion, that could be made for his Pro- 
motion. And yer it was enough known, that the Diſgrace 
proceeded only from the private diſpleaſure of the e of 
U e Lord Cov enjoy'd this Place with an 
univerſal Reputation (and ſure Juſtice was never better ad- 
miniſter d) for the ſpace of about ſixteen years, even to his 
death, ſome Months before he as ixty years of Age: which 
was another important circumſtance of his Felicity; that gre: 
Office being fo ſlippery, that no Man had died in it e, 
for near the ſpace of forty years. Nor had his Sucteſſors, for 
ſome time after him, much better Fortune. And he himſelf 
nad uſe of all his ſtrength,” and skill (as he was an excellent 

Wreſtler in this kind] to preſerve himſelf from falling, in 
two Shocks : the one given him by the Earl of Portland, Ford 
G _ Treaſurer of England ; the other by the Marquis of Ha- 

wilton, who had the greateſt Power over the Affections of 
the King of any Man of that time. | 
Hk was a Man of wonderful Gravity, and Wiſdom; and 
underſtood not only the whole Science, and Myſtery of the 
Law, at leaſt equally with any Man who had ever fate in 
that Place; but had a clear conception of the whole Poli 
of the Government both of Church and State, which, by the 
unskilfulnefs of ſome well-meaning Men, juſtled each the 


other too much. 8 
x knew the Temper, Diſpoſition, and Genius of the King- 
dom moſt exactiy; ſaw their Spirits grow every day more 
ſturdy, inquiſitive, and impatient: and therefore naturally 
abhorr'd all Innovations, which he foreſaw, would pro- 
duce Ruinous Effects. Yet many, who ſtood at a diftance, 
thought he was not active, and ſtout enough in ee 
thoſe Innovations. For though, by his place, he preſided in 
all Publick Councils, and was moſt ſharp- ſighted in the Con- 
ſequence of things; yet he was ſeldom known to Speak in 
matters of State, which, he well knew, were, for the moſt 
part, concluded, before they were brought to the Publick 
Agitation: never, in Foreign Affairs; which the vigour of 
his 2 could well have comprehended: nor indeed 
freely in any thing, but what imm ately, and plainly con- 
cern d the Juſtice of the Kingdom; and in that, as much as 
he could, he procur'd References to the Judges. Though, 
in his Nature, he had not only a firm Gravity, but a Severity, 
and even ſome Moroſity; yet it was fo 1 temper'd, 
and his Courteſy, and Aﬀability towards all Men ſo tran- 
ſcendent, and ſo much without affectation, that it marvel- 
louſly recommended him to all Men of all degrees, and he 
was look'd upon as an excellent Courtier, without receding 
from the native ſimplicity of his own manners. 4 
E 


Hs had, in the plain way of ſpeaking and delivery, with- 
out much ornament of Elocution, a ſtrange power of raking 
himſelf believ d (the only juſtifiable d of .Eloquence ) {© 
that though he uſed very -frankly-to and would ne- 
ver ſuffer any Man to depart from him witty an Opinion 
that he was inclin d to Gratify, when in truth he was not; 
holding that Diſſimulation to be the worſt wa, > —_— *- 
Manner of it was ſo gentle, and obliging, and his eſcen- 
ſion; ſuch, to inform the Perſons whom he could not ati 
that few departed from him with ill will, and ill wiſhes. - 

Bu T/ then, this happy Temper, and theſe good Faculties, 
rather preſerv'd him from having many Enemies, and ſup 
ply'd-him with ſome Well-wiſhers, than furniſh'd him wi 
any falt and unſhaken Friends: who are — —, in 
Courts, by more ardour, and more vehement ons, and 
Applications, than he would ſuffer himſelf to be enrangled 
with, So that he was 4 Man father exceedingly Lik d 
than paſſionatel7 Lov d: inſomuch that it never appear. 
that he had any one Friend in the Court, of Quality enouy 
to prevent, or divert any diſadvantage he might be expos d 
to. And therefore it is no wonder, nor to be imputed to 

Him, that he retir'd within himſelf as much as he could; 
and ſtood upon his Defence, without making deſperate Sallies 
againſt growing Miſchiefs; which , he knew well, he had 
no power to hinder, and which might probably begin in his 
own Ruin. To conclude ;' his Security conſiſted very much 
in his having but little Credit with thè King; and he Di 
in a ſeaſon moſt rtune, in which a Wife Man would ha 
E to have ſiniſh d his Courſe, and which in truth crown'd 
his other ſignal Proſperity in the World, 
SIR Richard Weſton had been advanc'd to the White- of the Lord 
Staff, into the Office of Lord High Treafurer of Exg/and, fore Treaſurer 
Moaths before the Death of the Duke of Bactingbam; and 27 5 
had, in that thort time, ſo much diſoblig'd him, at leaſt dif- portland. 
appointed his expectation, that many, who were privy to 
the Duke's moſt ſecret purpoſes, did believe, that if he had 
out-liv'd that Voyage in which he was engag'd, he would 

have remov id him, and made another Treaſurer. - And it was 
very true, that great Office too had been very ſli , and 
not faſt tothoſe who had truſted themſelves in it: Infomuch 
as there were at that time, ve Noble Perſons alive, who 
had all Succeeded one another immediately in that unſteady 
Charge, without any other Perſon intervening: the Earl of 
Suffolk; the Lord Viſcount Mandevile, afterwards Earl of 
Mazchefter ; the Earl of Middleſex ; and the Earl of Marl- 
borough, who was remov'd under pretence of his Age, and 
diſability for the work (which had been a better — 

again 
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Officer; 


againſt his Promotion, ſo few years before, that his infirmities 
were very little increas d) — make room for the preſent 


ho, though Advanc'd by the Duke, may ' proper! 
be ſaid to be Eſtabliſh d by his Death. . ? 
Hs was a Gentleman ofa very ancient Extraction by Father 
and Mother. His Education had been "my gue amo 
Books and Men. After ſome years ſtudy e Law, inthe 
Middle — be travell'd into Forreign parts, and at an 
Age fit to Obſervations,” and Reflections; out of which, 
that, which is commonly calld Experience, is conſtituted. 
After this he betook himſelf to the Court, and liv'd there 
ſome years; at that diſtance, and with that awe, as was a- 
2 to the Modeſty of the Age, when Men were ſeen 
Jome time, before they were known ; and well known before 
they were Preferr'd, or durſt pretend to it. 55 
Hx ſpent the beſt part of his Fortune ( a fair one, that he 
inherited from his Father ) in his Attendance at Court ; and 
involy'd his Friends in ities with him, who were will- 
ing to run his hopeful Fortune, before he receiv'd the leaſt 
Fruit from it, but the Countenance of great Men, and thoſe 
a AUNTY > the moſt natural, and moſt certain Stairs to 
HE — then ſent Embaſſadour to the Arch-Dukes, Allert 


4 
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and Iſabella, into Flanders; and to the Diet in Germany, to 


treat about the Reſtitution of the Palatinate ; in which Ne- 
gotiation he behav'd himſelf with great Prudence, and with 
e concurrent teſtimony of his being a Wiſe Man, 'from all 


thoſe Princes and Embaſſadours with whom he treated. 


__UPpox his return he was made a Privy Counſellor, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the place of the Lord Brooke, 
who was either perſwaded, or put out of the place ; which, 
being an Office of Honour and Truſt, is likewife an excel- 
lent Stage for Men of Parts to tread, and expoſe themſelves 
upon ; where they have occaſions of all kinds to lay out, - and 


| ſpread all their Faculties and 5 mr molt for their 


dvantage. He behav'd himſelf very well in this Function, 


and appear'd Equal to it ; and carried himſelf fo luckily in 


Parliament, that he did his Maſter much Service, and pre- 
ſerv'd himſelf in the good opinion, and acceptation of the 
Houſe; which is a Bleſſing not indulg'd to many by thoſe 


High Powers. Hie did ſwim in thoſe troubled and boiſterous 


Waters, in which the Duke of Buckingham rode as Admiral, 
with a good Grace; when very many who were about him 
were drown'd, or forced on ſhore with ſhrewd hurts, and 
bruiſes : which ſhew'd, he knew well how and when to 
uſe his Limbs, and Strength to the beſt advantage; fometimes 
only to avoid ſinking; and ſometimes to advance and get 

| ground: 
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ground: and by his dexterity, he kept his Credit with thoſe 
who could do him g and loſt it not with others, who de- 


ſir d the deſtruction. of thoſe upon whom he moſt depended. 


Hg was made Lord Treaſurer in the manner, and at the 
time mention'd before, upon the removal of the Earl of 
Marlborough, and few Months before the death of the Duke: 
The former circumſtance, which is often attended by Com- 
— towards the Degraded, and Prejudice towards the 

romoted, brought him no diſadvantage: For beſides the de- 
light That Seaſon had in Changes, there was little reverence 
towards the Perſon, removd; and the extream "viſible Po- 
verty of the Exchequer , ſhelter d that Province from the 
Envy it had frequently created; and open'd a door for much 


Applauſe to be the portion of a Wiſe, and Provident Mini- 


ſter. For the other, of the Duke's death, though ſome, who 
knew the Duke's paſlions, and prejudice (which often pro- 


_ duc'd rather ſuddain indiſpoſition, than obſtinate reſolution) 


believ'd he would have been ſhortly Caſhier'd, as ſo many 
had lately been; and ſo that the death of his Founder was a 
greater Confirmation of him in the Office, than the deliver 

of the White-Staft to him had been: yet many other . wiſe 
Men, who knew the Treaſurer's talent in removing prejudice, 
and reconciling himſelf to wavering and doubtful Affections, 
believ'd that the Loſs of the Duke was very Unſeaſonable ; 
and that the awe, or apprehenſion of His Power, and dif. 
pleaſure, was a very neceſſary alloy for the Impetuofiry of 
the new Officer's. Nature, which needed ſome reſtraint, and 
check, for ſome time, to his immoderate Pretences, and ap- 
petite of Power. 

H did indeed appear on the ſuddain wonderfully Elated, 
and ſo far threw off his old affectation to pleaſe ſome very 
much, and to diſpleaſe none, in which Art he had excell'd, 
that in few Months after the Duke's death, he found himſelf 
to ſucceed him in the Publick diſpleaſure, and in the malice 
of his Enemies, without ſucceeding him in his Credit at 
Court, or in the Affection of any conſiderable Dependents. 
And yet, though he was not ſuperiour to all other Men in 


the Affection, or rather Reſignation of the King, ſo that he 


might diſpenſe Favours and Disfavours according to his own 
Election, he had a full ſhare in his Maſter's eſteem, who 
look'd upon him as a wile and able Servant, and worthy of 
the Truſt he repos'd in him; and receiv'd no other Advice 
in the large buſineſs of his Revenue: nor was any Man fo 
much his ſuperiour, as to be able to leſſen him in the King's 
Aﬀection by his power. So that he was in a Poſt, in which 
he might have found much eaſe, and delight, if he could 
have  contain'd himſelf within the Verge of his own Pro- 
Vol. I. Part 1. | D vince, 
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vince which was large enough, and of ſuch Extent, that he 
might, at the ſame time, have drawn a great dependence 
upon him of very conſiderable Men, and have appear'd a 
very uſeful, and profitable Miniſter ro the King; whoſe Re- 
venue had been very looſely manag'd during the late years, 
and might, by induſtry, and order, have been eaſily im- 
prov'd ; and no Man better underſtood what method was ne 
ceſſary towards that good Husbandry, than he. | | 
Bur l know not by what frowardneſs in his Stars, he took 
more pains. in examining, and inquiring into other Mens 
Offices, than in the diſcharge of bis Own; and not fo much 
joy in what he Had, as trouble and agony for what he had 

ot. The truth is, he had ſo vehement a defire to be the 
ſole Favourite, that he had no reliſh of the Power he had: 
and in that contention he had many Rivals, who had Credit 
enough to do him ill Offices, though not enough to fatisfy 
their own Ambition; the King himſelf being reſolv'd to hold 
the Reins in his own hands, and to put no farther truſt in 
others, than was neceſſary for the Capacity they ſerv'd in. 
Which Reſolution in his Majeſty was no ſooner believ'd, 
and the Treaſurer's Pretence taken notice of, than he found 
the number of his Enemies 1 increas'd, and others 
to be leſs eager in the purſuit of his Friendſhip; and every 
day diſcover'd ſome Infirmities in him, which being before 
known to few, and not taken notice of, did now expoſe him 
both to Publick Reproach, and to private Animoſities: and 
even his Vices admitted thoſe contradictions in them, that he 
could hardly enjoy the pleaſant fruit of any of them. That 
which firſt expos'd him to the Publick Jealouſy, which is al- 
ways attended with Publick Reproach, was the concurrent 
ſuſpicion of his Religion. His Wife, and all his Daughters 
were declar'd of the Roman Religion, and though he Him- 
ſelf, and his Sons, ſometimes went to Church, he was never 
thought to have Zeal for it; and his Domeſtick converſation 
and yn gra, with whom only he uſed entire freedom, 
were all known Papiſts; and were believ'd to be Agents for 
the reſt. And yet with all this diſadvantage to himſelf, he 
never had reputation and credit with that Party; who were 
the only people of the Kingdom who did not” believe him 
to be of their Profeſſion. For the Penal Laws ( thoſe only 
excepted which were Sanguinary, and even thoſe ſometimes 
let looſe) were never more rigidly Executed, nor had the 
Crown ever ſo great a Revenue from them, as in his time; 
nor did they ever pay ſo dear for the favours, and indulgencies 
of his Office towards them. N 

No Man had greater ambition to make his Family great, 
or ſtronger deſigns to leave a great Fortune to it. Yet his 


Expences 
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Expences were fo prodigious, eſpecially in his Houſe, that all 


che ways he uſed for ſupply, which were all that occurr'd, 
could not ferve his turn; inſomuch that he contracted: fo great 
Debts (the anxiety whereof, he pretended, broke his _ 
and reſtrain'd that attention, and induſtry, which was neceſ- 
fary for the due execution of his Office) that the King was 
eas d Twice to pay his Debts; at leaſt towards it, to diſ- 
rſt fourty thouſand pounds in ready money out of his Ex- 
chequer. Beſides, his Majeſty gave him a' whole Foreſt 
( Chute Forelt in Hampſhire) and much other land belonging 
to the Crown; which was the more taken notice of, — 
Murmur d againſt, becauſe being the chief Miniſter of the 
Revenue, he was particularly obliged, as much as in him lay, 
to prevent, and even oppoſe ſuch Diſinberifron; and becauſe 
under that obligation, he had avowedly, and ſowerly crofs'd 
the pretences of other Men, and reſtrain'd the King's Bounty 
from being exercis'd almoſt to any. And he had that advan- 
tage (if he had made the right uſe of it) that his Credit was 
ample enough ( ſeconded by the King's own experience, and 
obſervation, and inclination ) to Retrench very much of the 
late unlimited Expences, and eſpecially thoſe of Bounties ; 
which from the death of the Duke ran in narrower Channels, 
and never ſo much overflow'd as towards himſelf, who 
ſtoppꝰd the current to other Men. | 
& was of an imperious nature, and nothing wary in diſ- 
obliging and provoking other Men, and had too much cou- 
rage in offending and incenſing them; but after having of- 
fended them, he was of fo unhappy a Feminine tem „ chat 
he was always in a terrible fright and apprehenſion of them. 
H had not that application, and ſubmiſſion, and reve- 
rence for the Queen, as might have been expected from 


his Wiſdom and Breeding ; and often croſs'd her pretences 


and defires, with more rudeneſs than was natural to him. 
Vet he was impertinently ſollicitous to know what her Ma- 


31 


jeſty ſaid of him in private, and what Reſentments ſne had Ce 


towards him. And when by ſome Confidents, who had their 
ends upon him from thoſe Offices, he was inform'd of ſome 
bitter expreſſions fallen from her Majeſty, he was ſo excced- 


ingly afflicted, and tormented with the ſenſe of it, that ſome- 
times yy paſſionate complaints, and repreſentations to the 


King, ſometimes by more dutiful addreſſes, and expoſtula- 
- tions with the Queen, in bewailing his misfortune; he fre- 


quently expos'd himſelf, and left his condition worſe than it 


was before; and the Eclairciſment commonly ended in the 
diſcovery of the perſons from whom he had receiv'd his moſt 

ſecret intelligence. | 
H x quickly loit the character of a bold, ſtout, and magna- 
D 2 nimous 
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nimous Man, which he had been long reputed to be in worſe 
times: and, in his moſt proſpetous ſeaſon, fell under the re- 
proach of being a Man, of big looks, and of a * and ab- 
ject Spirit. 98 

- THERE Was a very ridiculous Story at that time in the 
mouths of many, which being a known truth, may not be 
unfitly mention d in this place, as a kind of illuſtration of 
the Humour, and Nature of the Man. St Julius Ceſar was 
then Maſter of the Rolls, and had inherent in his Office, 
the indubitable right and diſpoſition of the-Six-Clarks places ; 
all which he had for many years, upon any vacancy, beſtow'd 
ro ſuch Perſons as he thought fit. One of thoſe Places was 
become void, and deſign'd by the Old Man to his Son Robert 
C2/ar, a Lawyer of a good Name, and exceedingly belov'd. 
The Lord Treaſurer (as he was vigilant in ſuch Caſes) had 
notice of the Clark's expiration ſo ſoon, that he procur'd the 
King to ſend a Meſſage to the Maſter of the Rolls, expreſly 
forbidding him to diſpoſe of that Six-Clark's Place, till his 
Majelty's Pleaſure ſhould be further made known to him. It 
was the firſt Command of that kind that had been heard of, 
and was, felt by the Old Man very ſenſibly. He was indeed 
very Old, and had out-liv'd molt of his Friends; fo that his 
Age was an Objection againſt him; many Perſons of Quality 
being dead, who had, for recompence ot Services, procur'd 
the Reverſion of his Office. The Treaſurer found it. no hard 
matter ſo far to terrify him, that (for the King's Service, as 
was pretended) he admitted for a Six-Clark a Perſon recom- 
mended by him ( Mr Fern a dependant upon him) who paid 
{ix thouſand pounds ready Money; which, Poor Man ! he liv'd 
to repent in a Jayl. This work being done at the charge of 
the poor Old Man, who had been a Privy-Counſellor from 
the entrance of King 7ames, had been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and ſerv'd in other Offices; the depriving him 
of his Right, made a great noiſe: and the Condition of his 
Son ( his Father being not likely to live to have the diſpoſal 
of another Office in his Power) who as was ſaid before, was 
generally belov'd, and eſteem'd, was argument of great Com- 
2 and was lively, and ſuccesfully repreſented to the 

ing himſelf; who was graciouſly pleas'd to promiſe, that 
if the Old Man chanc'd to die before any other of the 
cc Six-Clarks, that Office, when ic ſhould fall, ſhould be con- 
ce ferr'd on his Son, whoſoever ſhould ſucceed him as Maſter, 
« of the Rolls: which might well be provided for, and the 
Lord Treaſurer. oblig'd himſelf (to expiate the injury) to 
procure ſome Declaration to that e: under his Majeity's 
Sign Manual; which however eaſy to be done, he long for- 
got, or neglected. | | 
4 ONE 
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ONE day the Earl of Tullibardine, who was nearly allied 


to M Czar, and much his Friend, being with the Treaſurer, 
aſſionately ask d him, Whether he had done that buſineſs ? 
o whom he anſwer' d with a ſeeming trouble, . That he 
« had forgotten it, for which he was heartily ſorry ; and it 
cc he would give him a little Note in writing, for a Memo- 
& rial, he would put it amongſt thoſe which he would diſ- 
ce patch with the King that Afternoon. The Earl preſently 
writ in a little paper, Remember Ceſar ; and gave it to him; 
and he put it into that little Pocket, where, he ſaid, he kept 
all his Memorials which were firſt to be tranſacted. 
Many days paſs'd, and Cæſar never thought of. At 
length, when he chang'd his Cloaths, and he who waited on 
him in his Chamber, according to cuſtom, brought himall rhe 
Notes and Papers which were left in thoſe he had left off, 
which he then commonly perus'd ; when he found this little 
Billet, in which was only written Remeniber Cafer, and which 
he had never read before, he was exceedingly confounded, 
and knew not what to make, or think of it. He ſent for his 
boſome Friends, with whom he molt confidently conſulted, 
and ſhew'd the Paper to them, the Contents whereof he 
could not conceive : but that it might probably have been 
put into his hand ( becauſe ir was found in that incloſure 
wherein he put all things of moment which were given him ) 
when he was in motion, and in the Privy Lodgings in the 
Court. After a ſerious and melancholick deliberation, it was 
agreed, that it was the advertiſement from ſome Friend, who 
durſt not own the diſcovery : that it could deu nothing but 
that there was a Conſpiracy againſt his life, by his many and 
mighty Enemies: and they all knew C#ſar's fate, by con- 


temning, or neglecting Such animadverſions. And therefore 


they concluded, that he ſhould pretend to be indispos d, that 
he might not ſtir abroad all that day; nor that any might be 
admitted to him, but Perfoke of undoubted Affections: that 
at Night, the Gates ſhould be ſhut early, and the Porter en- 
joyn'd to open them to no body, nor to go himſelf to bed 
till the Morning; and that ſome Servants ſhould watch with 
him, le Violence might be us'd at the Gate; and that they 

themſelves, and ſome other Gentlemen, would ſit up all the 
Night and attend the Event. Such Houſes are always in the 
Morning haunted by early Suitors; but it was very late be- 
fore any could now get admittance into the Houſe; the 
Porter rr _ ome of that arrear of ſleep , which he 
ow'd to himſelf for his nights watching; which he excus'd 
to his Acquaintance by whiſpering to them, “ That his Lord 
e ſhould have been Kill'd that night, which had kept all the 
«Houſe from going to bed. And ſhortly after, the Earl of 
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Tullibardixe asking him, Whether he had remember d Ce/ar ? 
the Treaſurer quickly tecollected the Ground of his perturba- 
tion, and could not forbear imparting it to his Friends, who 
hkewiſe affected the communication, and ſo the whole Jeſt 
came ta be diſcover d. 
To conclude, all the Honours the King conferr'd upon 
him ( as he made him a Baron, then an Earl, and Knight of 
the Garter ; and above. this, gave a young beautiful Lady 
nearly allied to his Majeſty, and to the Crown of Scotland, in 
Marriage to his eldeſt Son) could not make him think him- 
ſelf Great enough. Nor could all the King's Bounties, nor his 
own large Acceſſions, raiſe a Fortune to his Heir; but after 
ſix or eight years ſpent in outward opulency, and inward 
murmur and trouble that it was not greater ; after vaſt ſums 
of money and great wealth gotten, and rather confum'd than 
enjoy'd ; without any ſenſe or delight in fo great Proſperity 
with the agony that it was no greater; He Died unlamented 
by Any; bitterly mention'd by Moſt who never pretended 
to love him; and ſeverely cenſur'd, and complain d of by 
Thoſe who expected moſt from him, and deſerv'd beſt of 
him ; and left a numerous Family, which was in a ſhort time 
; worn out, and yet outliv'd the Fortune he left behind him. 
Of the Ft THE next great Counſellor of State was the Lord Privy- 
1 Seal, who was likewiſe of a Noble extraction, and of a Fa- 
Privy-Scat. mily at that time very fortunate. His Grandfather. had been 
TM Lord Chief Juſtice, and left by King Harry the Eighth one 
of the Executors of his laſt Will. He was the younger Son 
of his Father, and brought up in the ſtudy of the Law in the 
Middle Temple ; and had paſs'd, and, as it were, made a pro- 
| 1 through all the eminent Degrees of the Law, and in the 
tate. At the death of Queen Elizabetb, or thereabouts, he 
was Recorder of London; then the King's Serjeant at Law; 
afterwards Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench. Before the death 
of King James, by the Favour of the Duke of Buckingham, 
he was rais'd to the Place of Lord High Treaſurer of Exg/and; 
and within leſs than a year afterwards, by the withdrawing 
of that Favour, he was reduced to the almoſt empty Title 
of Preſident of the Council; and, to allay the ſenſe of the 
diſhonour, created Viſcount Mandevile. He bore the Dimi- 
nution very well, as he was a wife man, and of an excellent 
temper ; and quickly recover'd ſo much,grace, that he was 
made Earl of Mancheſter, and Lord Privy-Seal , and enjoy'd 
that Office to his Death; whilſt he faw many Removes, and 
Degradatiqns, in all the other Offices of which he had been 
pPageg's. | . 
H was a man of great Induſtry , and Sagacity in Buſineſs, 
which he delighted in exceedingly ; and prefery'd ſo great a 
| | | bk " Yigour 
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vigour of Mind, even to his death (when he was very near 
eighty years of age,) that ſome, who had known him in his 
ounger years, did believe him to have much quicker Parts 
his age, than before. His Honours had grown fafter upon 
him than his Fortunes; which made him too follicitous to 
advance the latter, by all the ways which offer'd themſelves; 
whereby he expos'd himſelf to ſome inconvenience, and 
many reproaches ; and became lefs capable of ſerving the 
Publick by his Counſels, and Authority; which his known 
_ wiſdom, long experience, and confeſs d gravity, and ability, 
would have enabled him to have done; moſt men conſider- 
ing more the Perſon that ſpeaks, than the Things he ſays. 
And he was unhappily too much uſed as a Check upon th 
Lord Coventry ; and when that Lord perplex'd their counſels, 


and deſigns, with inconvenient objections in Law, the Au- 


thority of the Lord Mancheſter, who had trod the fame paths, 
was till call'd _ and he did too frequently gratify their 
unjuſtifiable deſigns, and pretences: a guilt and miſchief, all 
men who are obnoxious, or who are thought to be ſo, ate 
liable to, and can hardly preſerve themſelves from. But his 
Virtues fo far weigh'd down his Infirmities, that he main- 
tain'd a good general reputation, and credit with the whole 
Nation, and People; he being always look'd upon, as full 
of “ and to the Proteſtant Religion, as it was 
eftabliſh'd by Law, and of unqueſtionable Loyalty, Duty, and 
Fidelity to the King; which two Qualifications will ever 

ather popular Breath enough to fill the Sails, if the Veſſel 
be competently provided with Ballaſt. He Died in a lucky 
time, in the beginning of the Rebellion, when neither Re- 
. ligion, Loyalty, Law, nor Wiſdom, could have provided for 
any man's Security. | 
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HE Earl of Arundel was the next Officer of State, who, of the Ear! 


in his own Right, and Quality, preceded the reſt of the Coun- I Arundel. 


cil. He was generally thought to be a proud man, who liv'd 
always within himſelf, and to himſelf, converſing little with 
any who were in common converſation ; fo that he ſeem'd 
to live as it were in another Nation ,- his Houſe being a 
place to which all people reſorted who reſorted to no other 
place; Strangers, or ſuch who affected to look like Stran- 
gers, and dreſs'd themſelves accordingly. He reſorted ſome- 
times to the Court, becauſe There only was a greater man 
than himſelf; and went thither the ſeldomer, becauſe there 
Was a greater man than himſelf. He liv'd towards all Fa- 
vourites, and 2 Officers, without any kind of condeſcen- 
ſion, and rather ſuffer'd himſelf to be ill treated by their 


Power and Authority (for he was often in Diſgrace, and once 
or twice Priſoner in the Tower) than to deſcend in _— any 
application to them, D 4 ND 
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AN p upon theſe Occaſions he ſpent a great interval of his 
time in ſeveral Journeys into forreign Parts, and, with bis 
Wife and Family, had liv'd ſome years in Italy; the humour, 
and manners of which Nation he ſeem'd moſt to like, and 
approve, and affected to imitate. He had a good fortune by 

eſcent, and a much greater from his Wife, who was the 
ſole Daughter upon the matter ( for neither of the two Siſters 
left any Iſſue) of the great Houſe of Shreusbury; but his Ex- 
pences were without ny meaſure, and always exceeded very 
much his Revenue. He was willing to be thought a Scho- 


lar, and to underſtand the moſt myſterious parts of Antiqui- 


ty, becauſe he made a wonderful and coſtly Purchaſe of ex- 
cellent Statues, whilſt he was in 1taly, and in Rome (ſome 
whercof he could never obtain permiſſion to remove from 


Rome, though he had paid for them) and had a rare Colle- 

Ction of the moſt curious Medals. As to all parts of Learn- 

ing he was almoſt illiterate, and thought no other $6 of Hi- 
a 


ſtory fo conſiderable, as what related to his own Family; in 


which no doubt, there had been ſome very memorable Per- 


ſons. It cannot be deny'd that he had in his perſon, in his 
aſpect, and countenance, the appearance of a great man, 
which he preſerv'd in his gate, and motion. He wore and 
affected a Habit very different from that of the time, ſuch as 
men had only beheld in the Pictures of the moſt conſider- 
able Men; al which drew the eyes of moſt, and the reve- 
rence of many towards him, as the Image, and Repreſentative, 
of the Primitive Nobility, and Native Gravity of the No- 
bles, when they had been moſt Venerable : but this was only 
his out- ſide; his nature and true humour being much diſpos'd 
to levity, and delights, which indeed were very deſpicable 
and childiſh. He was rather thought not to be much con- 


_ cern'd for Religion, than to incline to this, or that Party of 


any : and had little other affection for the Nation or the 
Kingdom, than as he had a great ſhare in it, in which like 
the great Leviathan he might ſport himſelf; from which he 
withdrew, as ſoon as he diſcern'd the repoſe thereof was like 
to be diſturb'd, and died in Itah, under the ſame doubtful 
Character of Religion in which he liv'd. 

William Earl of Fembroke was next, a man of another mould, 


2m Ear/ of and making, and of another fame, and reputation with all 
Pembroke. men, being the moſt univerſally belov'd and eſteem'd of any 


man of that age; and, having a great Office in the Court, he 


made the Court it ſelf better eſteem'd, and more reverenced 
in the Country. And as he had a great number of Friends of 
the beſt men, ſo no man had cver the confidence to avow 
himſelf to be his Enemy. He was a man very well bred, and 
of excellent parts, and a graceful Sx eaker ur on any ſubject, 


having 
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having 2 good proportion of Learning, and a ready Wit to 
apply it, and enlarge upon it: of a pleaſant and facetious hu- 
mour, and a diſpoſition affable, generous, and magnificent. 
He was maſter of a great Fortune from his Acceſtours, and 
had a great addition by his Wife, another Daughter, and 
Heir of the Earl of Shretusbury, which he enjoy'd during his 
life, ſhe outliving him : but all ſerv'd not his Expence, which 
=_ only limited by his great mind, and occaſions to ule it 
nobly. N 

He liv'd many years About the Court, before In it; and 

never By it: being rather regarded and eſteem'd by King 
ames, than lov'd and favour'd. After the foul Fall of the 
rl of Somer ſet, he was made Lord Chamberlain of the King's 
Houſe, more for the Court's fake, than his Own; and the 
Court appear'd with the more Luſtre, becauſe He had the 
Government of that Province. As he ſpent and liv'd upon 
his own Fortune, ſo he ſtood upon his own Feet, without 
any other ſupport than of his proper Virtue and Merit: and 
liv'd towards the Favourites with that decency, as would not 
ſuffer them to cenſure or reproach his Maſter's judgment, 
and election, but as with men of his own rank. He was ex- 
ceedingly belov'd in the Court, becauſe he never delir'd to 
get that for himſelf which Others labour'd for, but was till 
ready to promote the pretences of worthy men. And he was 
equally celebrated in the Country, for having receiv'd no 
obligations from the Court which might corrupt, or ſway bis 
affections, and judgment: ſo that all who were diſpleas'd, 
and unſatisfied In the Court, or With the Court, were always 
inclin'd- to put themſelves under his Banner, if he would 
have admitted them: and yet he did not fo reject them, as to 
make them chooſe another Shelter, but fo far ſuffer'd them 
ro depend on him, that he could reſtrain them from breaking 
out beyond private reſentments, and murmurs. 

HE was a great lover of his Country, and of the Religion, 
and Juſtice, which he believ'd could only 1 9 — it; and his 
Friendſhips were only with men of thoſe Principles. And 
as his Converſation was moſt with men of the moſt pregnant 
parts, and underſtanding, ſo towards any ſuch, who needed 
ſupport, or encouragement, though unknown, if fairly re- 
commended to him, he was very liberal. Sure never man was 
PANDA in a Court, that was fitter for that Soil, or brought 

etter qualities with him to purify that Air. 

YE his memory muſt not be Flatter'd, that his Virtues, 
and good inclinations may be Believ'd ; he was not without 
ſome allay of Vice, and without being clouded with great In- 
firmities, which he had in too exorbitant a proportion. He 
indulg d to himſelf the Pleaſures of all kinds, almoſt in, all 
N exceſſes. 


F8 
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ceſſes. To Women, whether out of his natural conſtitu · 
tion, or for want of his domeſtic content and delight, — 
which he was moſt unhappy, for he paid much too dear for 
his Wife's Fortune, by taking her Perſon into the bargain ) 
he was immoderately given up. But therein he likewiſe re- 
tain'd ſuch a power, and juriſdiction over his very appetite, 
that he was not ſo much tranſported with beauty, and out- 
ward allurements, as with thoſe advantages of the mind, as 
manifeſted an extraordinary wit, and ſpirit, and knowledge, 
and adminiſtered great pleaſure in the converſation. To theſe 
he facrificed himſelf, his precious time, and much of his for- 
tune. And ſome, who were neareſt his truſt and friendſhip, 


were not without apprehenſion, that his natural vivacity, and 
vigour of mind begun to leſſen and decline by thoſe exceſſive 


Indulgencies. 

ABovur the time of the death of King James, or preſently 
after, he was made Lord Steward of his Majeſty's Houſe; that 
the Staff of Chamberlain might be put into the hands of his 
Brother, the Earl of Montgomery, upon a new contract of 
Friendſhip with the Duke of Ruckingham ; after whoſe death, 
he had likewiſe ſuch Offices of his, as he moſt affected, of 
honour and command; none of profit, which he cared not 
for: and within two years after, he died himſelf of an Apo- 
plexy, after a full and chearful Supper. | 

A Sno r Story may not be unfitly inſerted, it being v 
frequently mention'd by a Perſon of known integrity, whoſe 
Character is here undertaken to be ſet down, and who, at that 
time, being on his way to London, met at Maidenhead ſome 
Perſons of Qualiry, of relation or dependence upon the Ear 
of Pembroke (Sr Charles Morgan, commonly call'd Gener 
Morgan, who had commanded an Army in Germany, and de- 
fended Stroad; Dr Field, then Biſhop of Saint David:; and 
Dr Chafin, the EarPs then Chaplain in his houſe, and much 
in his 4-00), At Supper one of them drank a health to the 
Lord Steward: upon which another of them ſaid, * That he 
ce believ'd his Lord was at that time very Merry, for he had 


c“ now outliv'd the 75 which his Tutor Sandford had progno- 
a 


ce {ticated upon his Nativity he would not outlive; but he 
had done it now, for that was his Birth-day, which had 
« compleated his age to fifty years. The next Morning, by 
the time they came to Co/ebrook, they met with the news of 

his death. 1 
H Died exceedingly lamented by men of all qualities, and 
left many of his Servants and Dependents owners of good 
Eſtates, rais'd out of his employments, and bounty. Nor had 
his Heir cauſe to complain. For though his Expences had been 
very magnificent (and it may be the leſs conſider d, and his 
| | provi- 
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providence the leſs, becauſe he had no Child to inherit) in- 
ſomuch as he left a great Debt charg'd upon the Eftate ; yet 


—— fog wealth he left in Jewels, Plate, and Furni- 1 
ture, and the Eſtate his Brother enjoy d in the right of his 
Wife (who was not fit to manage it her felt) during her long | 
life, he may be juſtly ſaid to have inherited as good an Eftate 
from him, as He had from his Father, which was one of the 
beſt in Eugland. þ 
Tas of Montgomery, who was then Lord Chambers O Philip 
lain of the Houſhold, and now Earl of Pembroke, and the Earl Ee! 
of Dorſer were likewiſe of the Privy- Council; Men of very mers 
different Talents, and Qualifications. The former being a 
young man, ſcarce of age at the entrance of King James, had 
the fortune by the comelineſs of his perſon, his skill, 
and indefatigable induſtry in Hunting, to be the firſt who 
drew the King's eyes towards him with affection; which was 
quickly fo far improv'd, that he had the reputation of a Fa- 
vourite. Before the end of the firſt, or ſecond year, he was 
made Gentleman of the Kings Bed-chamber , and Earl of 
Montgomery; which did the King no harm: For beſides that 
he receivd the King's Bounty with more moderation than 
other men, who ſucceeded him ; He was generally known, 
and as generally eſteem'd; being the Son of one Earl of Pem. 
broke, and younger Brother to another, who liberally ſuppli- 
ed — expence, beyond what his Annuity from his Father 
would bear. . 

Hx pretended to no other Qualifications, than to under- 
ſtand Horſes and Dogs very well, which his Maſter lov'd 
him the better for ( being, at his firſt coming into 2 nk; | : 
very jealous of thoſe who had the reputation of great Parts) 
and to be believ'd honeſt and generous, which made him 
many Friends , and left him then no Enemy. He had nor 
fate many 41 in that Sun-ſhine, when a new Comet ap- 
pear'd in Court, Nobert Carr, a Scots-man, quickly after de- 
clar'd Favourite; upon whom the King no ſooner fixed his 
eyes, but the Earl, without the leaſt murmur, or indiſpoſi- 
tion, left all doors open for his entrance (A rare Temper! 
and it could proceed from nothing, but his great perfection in 
loving Field ſports) which the King receiv'd as ſo great an 
Obligation, that he always after lov'd him in the Second 
place, and commended him to his Son at his death, as a Man 
to be rely'd on in point of Honeſty and Fidelity; though it 
appear'd afterwards, that he was not ſtrongly Built, nor had 
ſufficient Ballaſt to endure a Storm; of which more will be 
faid hereafter. 

TRE other, the Earl of Dorſet, was, to all intents, prin- of Edward 
ciples, and purpoſes, another Man; his Perſon Beautiful, and Er! of 

N | TO TOE graceful, Porlet. 
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aceful, and vigorous; his Wit pleaſant, ſparkling, and ſub- 
ime; and his other Parts of Learning, and Language, of that 
luſtre, that he could not miſcarry in the world. The vices 
he had, were of the Age, which he was not ſtubborn enough 
to contemn or reſiſt. He was a younger Brother, Grand- 
child to the great Treaſurer Bucl hurſt, created, at the King's 
firſt Entrance, Earl of Dorſet, who outliv'd his Father, and 
took care, and delight in the Education of his Grand- child, 
and left him a good Support for a younger Brother; beſides 
a Wife, who was Heir to a fair Fortune. As his Perſon and 
Parts were ſuch as are before mention'd, ſo he gave them 
full ſcope, without reſtraint ; and indulg'd to his appetite all 
the Pleaſures , that ſeaſon of his life ( the fulleſt of jollity, 
and riot of any that proceeded, or ſucceeded) could tempt, or 
ſuggeſt to him. 

H & entred into a fatal Quarrel , upon a ſubject very un- 
warrantable, with a young Nobleman of Scot/and, the Lord 
Bruce; upon which they both tranſported themſelves into 
Flanders, and attended only by two Chirurgions placed at a 
diſtance, and under an obligation not to ſtir, but upon the 
fall of one of them, they Fought under the Walls of Ant- 
werp, where the Lord Bruce fell dead upon the place; and 
Sr Edward Sackvile (for ſo he was then call'd) being like- 
wile hurt, retir'd into the next Monaſtery , which was at 
hand. Nor did this miſerable accident, which he always ex- 
_ ceedingly lamented, make that thorough impreſſion upon him, 
but that he indulg'd ſtill roo much ro thoſe importunate, and 
inſatiate appetites, even of that individual Perſon, that had fo 
lately embark'd him in that deſperate enterprize ; being too 
much Tinder not to be inflam'd with thoſe Sparks. | 

H rs Elder brother did not enjoy his Grandfather's Titles 
many years, before they deſcended, for want of Heirs male, 
tothe Younger brother. But in theſe few years the Elder, by 
an exceſs of expence in all the ways to which money can be 
apply'd, ſo entirely conſum'd almoſt the whole great For- 
tune that deſcended to him, that, when he was forced to leave 
the Title to his younger Brother , he lefr upon the matter 
nothing to him to ſupport it ; which expos'd him to many 
difficulties, and inconveniencies. Yet his known great Parts, 
and the very good general Reputation he had acquir'd, not- 
withſtanding his defects ( for as he was eminent in the Houſe 
of Commons, whilſt he fate there; ſo he ſhin'd in the Houſe 
of Peers, when he came to move in that ſphere ) inclin'd 
King Fames to call him to his Privy-Council before his death. 
And if he had not too much cherith'd his natural conſtitu- 
tion, and propenſity ; and been too much griev'd, and wrung 
by an uneaſy and ſtreight Fortune; he would have "Ow an 
excellent 
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excellent Man of buſineſs, for he had a very ſharp, diſcern- 


ing Spirit, and was a Man of an obliging Nature, much Honour 


and great Generoſity, and of molt entire Fidelity to the Crown, 
THERE were two other Perſons of much Authority in the 
Council, becauſe of great Name in the Court; as they de- 
ſerv'd to be, being without doubt two as accompliſh'd Cour- 
tiers, as were found in the Palaces of all the Princes in Ex- 
rope; and the greateſt (if not too great) improvers of that 
' Breeding, and thoſe Qualifications, with which Courts us'd to 
be adorn d; the Earl of Car/i/ie, and the Earl of Holland: both 
( though Men of pleafure N long experience in Court, 
well acquainted with the Affairs of the Kingdom, and better 
— in thoſe abroad, than any other who ſat then at that 
rd. | 
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_ Tas former, a Younger Brother of a Noble Family in Scof+ of the Earl 
land, came into the Kingdom with King James, as a Gentle. of Carliſle. 


man; under no other Character, than a Perſon well qualified 
by his breeding in France, and by ſtudy in human Learning; 
in which he bore a good part in the entertainment of the 
King, who much delighted jn that exerciſe; and by theſe 
means, and notable” gracefulneſs in his behaviour, and affa- 
bility, in which he excell'd, he bad wrought himſelf into a 
particular Intereſt with his Maſter, and into greater Affection 
and Eſteem with the whole Exglih Nation, than any other 
of that Country; by chooſing Their Friendſhips, and Conver- 
{ation, and really preferring it to any of his Own: Inſomuch 
as upon the King's making him Gentleman of his Bed-Cham- 
ber, and Viſcount Doncaſter, by his Royal mediation (in 
which Office, he was a moſt prevalent Prince) he obtain'd 
the ſole Daughter and Heir of the Lord Denny to be given 
him in Marriage; by which he had a fair Fortune in Land 
provided for any Iſſue he ſhould raiſe, and which his Son by 
that Lady liv d long to enjoy. | 
He aſcended atterwards, and with the expedition he de- 
ſir'd, to the other conveniences of the Court. He was Groom 
of the Stole, and an Earl, and Knight of the Garter ; and 
Married a beautiful young Lady, Daughter to the Earl of 
Northumberland, without any other approbation of her Fa- 
ther, or concernment in it, than ſuffering Him and Her to 
come into his preſence after they were Married. He liv'd 
rather in a fair Intelligence than any Friendſhip with the Fa- 
vourites; having credit enough with his Matter to provide 
for his own Intereſt, and he troubled not himſelf for that of 
other Men; and had no other conſideration of Money, than 
tor the Support of his Luſtre; and whilſt he could do that, 
he card not for Money, having no bowels in the point of 
running in debt, or borrowing all he could. 4 
E 
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Hg was ſurely a Man of the greateſt expence in his own 
Perſon, of any in the Age he livd; and introduced more of 
that expence in the excels of Cloaths and Diet, than any other 
Man; and was indeed the Original of all thoſe inventions, 
from which others did but tranſcribe Copies. He had a great 
univerſal Underſtanding, and could have taken as much de- 
light in any other way, if he had thought any other as plea- 
fant and worth his care. But he found buſineſs was attended 
with more Rivals, and vexations ; and, he thought, with much 
leſs pleaſure, and not more innocence. 
s left behind him the reputation of a very fine Gentle. 
man, and a moſt accompliſh'd Courtier; and after havin 
ſpent, in a very Jovial Life, above four hundred thouſa 
pounds, which upon a ſtrict computation, he receiv'd from 


the Crown, he left not a Houſe, nor Acre of Land to be re- 


member'd by. And when he had in his proſpe& (for he 
was very «{harp-ſighted, and ſaw as far him as moſt 
Men ) the gathering together of that Cloud in' Scotland, 
which ſhortly after cover'd both Kingdoms, he Died with as 
much Tranquility of Mind to all appearance, as uſed to at- 
tend a Man of more ſevere exerciſe of Virtue; and with as 


little apprehenſion of Death, which he expected many days. 


Of the Earl 


THE Earl of Holland was a Younger Son of a Noble 


of Holland. Houſe, and a very fruitful Bed, which divided a numerous 


Iſſue between two great Fathers: the Eldeſt many Sons and 
Daughters to the Lord Rich; the Younger of both Sexes, to 
Mountjoy Earl of Devonſhire. The reputation of his Famil 

ave him no great advantage in the World, though his Eld 

rother was Earl of Warwick, and owner of a great Fortune; 
and his Younger Earl of Newport, of a very plentiful Re- 
venue likewiſe. He after ſome time ſpent in France, betook 
himſelf to the War in Holland, which he intended to have 
made his Profeſſion ; where, after he had made two or three 
Campaigns, according to the cuſtom of the Esgliſb Volun- 
tiers, he came in the leiſure of the Winter to viſit his Friends 
in England, and the Court that ſhin'd then in the Plenty 
and Bounty of King James; and about the time of the in- 
fancy of the Duke of Buckingham's Favours, to whom he grew 
in a ſhort time very acceptable. But his Friendſhip was 
more entire to the Earl of Carliſſe, who was more of his Na- 
ture, and Humour, and had a Generoſity more applicable at 
that time to his fortune and his ends. And it was thought by 
many who ſtood within view, that for ſome years he ſup- 
ported himſelf upon the Familiarity and Friendſhip of the 
other; which continued mutually between them very many 
years, with little interruption to their death. 

Flg was a very handſome Man, of a lovely, and winning 

preſence, 


ay 
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preſence, and gentile converſation ; by which he got ſo eaſſ 
an admiſſion into the Court, and of King James, chan 
he gave over the thought of further intending life of a 
Soldier. He took all the ways he could to endear himfelf 
to the Duke, and to his confidence, and wiſely declin'd the 
receiving any grace or favour, but as His donation ; above all, 
avoided the ſuſpicion that the King bad any kindneſs for 
him, upon any account but of the Duke, whoſe Creature he 
defir'd to be efteen'd, though the Earl of Carh/r's Friend. 
And he profper'd ſo well in that Pretence, that the King 
ſcarce made more haſte to advance the Duke, than the Duke 
did to promote the other. | 

H x firſt preferr d him to a Wife, the Daughter and Heir 
of Cope, by whom he had a good Fortune; and amongſt other 
things, the Mannor and Seat of Ren ſington, of which he was 


ſhortly after made Baron. And he had quickly ſo entire a. 


confidence in him, that the Duke prevail'd with the King to 
put him about his Son the Prince of Jales, and to be a Gen- 
tleman of his Bed-chamber, before the Duke himſelf had rea- 
ſon to promiſe himſelf any proportion of his Highneſs's 
and protection. He was then made Earl of Holland, Captain 
of the Guard, Knight of the Garter, and of the Privy 
cil ; ſent the firſt Embaſſadour into Francs to treat the marriage 
ith the Queen, or rather 2 to treat about the mar- 
riage before he was Em 
to the Iſle of Ree, he truſted the Earl of Holland with the 
commune of that Army with which He was to be recruited, 
I > 
In this Confidence, and in this Poſture be was left by the 
uke when he was kill'd; and having the advantage of the 
Queen's good opinion, and favour ( which the Duke neither 
had, nor cared for) he made all poſſible approaches towards 
the obtaining His truſt, and ſucceeding him in His power ; 
or rather that the Queen might have ſolely that Power, and 
he only be Subſervient to her; and upon this account, he 
made a continual War upon the Earl of Portland the 'Trea- 
ſurer, and all others who were not gracious to the Queen, or 
deſir'd not the increaſe of her Authority. And in this State, 
and under this Protection, he receiv'd every day new obli- 
roo from the King, and great Bounties, and continued to 


louriſh above any man in the Court, whilſt the Weather 
was fair: but the Storm did no ſooner ariſe, but he chang d 


ſo much, and declin'd fo faſt from the Honour he was thought 
to be maſter of, that he fell into that Condition, which there 
will be hereafter too much cauſe to mention, and to enlarge 
UPON. | 


THE 


r. And when the Duke went 
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Tur two Secretaries of State (who were not in thoſe 
days Officers of that magnitude they have been ſince, being 
only to make Diſpatches upon the concluſion of Councils; noc 
to govern or preſide in thoſe Councils) were Sr 2 Coke, 
who, upon the death of Sr Albert Moreton, was, from being 
Maiter of Requelts, preferr'd to be Secretary of State; and 
Sr Dudley Carleton, who from his Employment in Holand, was 
put into the place of the Lord co., who, for age and in- 
capacity, was at laſt remov'd from the Secretary's Office, which 
he had exerciſed many years with very notable Inſufficiency; 
{o that King James was wont pleaſantly to ſay, “ That Steuay 
the Duke of Buckingham) had given him two very proper 
<« Servants; a Secretary, who could neither write, nor read; 
cc and a Groom of his Bed-Chamber, who could not truſs his 
ce points: Mr C/ark having but one hand. in 

Or theſe two Secretaries the Former was a man of a very 
narrow education, and a narrower nature; having continued 
long in the Univerſity of Cambridge, where he had gotten 
Latin learning enough; and afterwards in the Country in 
the condition of a private Gentleman, till after he was fifty 
years of age; when upon ſome reputation he had for Indu- 


ſtry and Diligence, he was call'd to ſome painful employ- 


ment in the office of the Navy, which he diſcharg'd well; 
and afterwards to be Maſter ot Requelts, and then to be Se- 
cretary of State; which he enjoy'd to a great age: and was a 
man rather unadorn'd with any parts of vigour and quickneſs, 
and unendow'd with any notable virtues, than notorious for 
any weakneſs or defect of underſtanding, or tranfported. with 
any vitious inclinations, appetite to Money only excepted. 
His Cardinal perfection was Indultry, and his moſt eminent 
infirmity Covetouſneſs. His long experience had inform'd 
him well of the State and affairs of Exgland; but of Forreign 
Tranſactions, or the common intereſt of Chriſtian Princes, C 

was entirely undiſcerning, and ignorant. | 
SIR Dudley Carleton was of a quite contrary Nature, Con- 
ſtitution, and Education, and underitood all that related to 
Forreign Employments, and the condition of other Princes, 
and Nations very well; but was unacquainted with the Go- 
vernment, Laws, and Cuſtoms of his own Country, and the 
Nature of the People. He was a Younger Son in a good Gen- 
tleman's Family, and bred in Chri-Church, in the Univerſity 
of Oxford, where he was a Student of the Foundation, and 2 
young Man of Parts, and towardly expectation. He went from 
thence early into France, and was ſoon after Secretary to 
Sr Harry Nevil, the Embaſſadour there. He had been ſent 
Embaſſadour to Venice, where he reſided many years with good 
reputation; and was no fooner return'd from thence into 
| England, 
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England, that he went Embaſſadour into Holland to the States 
General, and reſided there when that Synod was aſſembled at 
Dort, which hath given the World ſo much occaſion ſince 
for uncharitable Diſputations, which they were calFd toge- 
ther to prevent. Here the Embaſſadour was not thought ſo 
equal a SpeCtator, or Aſſeſſor, as he ought to have been; but N 
by the infuſions he made into King James, and by his own : 
_ activity, he did all he could to diſcountenance that Part 
that was moſt Learned, and to raiſe the Credit and Authori 
of the Other; which hath ſince prov'd as inconvenient, and 
troubleſome to their own Country as to their Neighboars. 
HE was once more Embaſſadour extraordinary in Holland 
after the death of King James, and was the laſt who was ad- 
mitted to be preſent, and to Vote in the General Aſſembly 
of the States, under that Character; of which great Privilege : "I 
the Crown had been poſleſs'd from a great part of the Reign | 
of Queen Elizabeth, and through the time of King James, 
ro that moment; which adminiſter'd freſh matter of Murmur 
for the giving up the Towns of the Brill, and Fluſhing, which 
had been done ſome years before by King James; without 
which Men thought thoſe States would not have had the Cou- 
rage ſo ſoon to have degraded the Crown of Exg/and from a 
Place in their Councils, who had proſper'd fo eminently un- 
der the Shadow of that Power and Support. As ſoon as he 
return'd from Holland, he was call'd to the Privy-Council. 
The making him Secretary of State, and a Peer of the Realm, 
when his Eſtate was ſcarce viſible, was the laſt piece of Work- 
manſhip the Duke of Buckingham liv'd to finiſh, who ſeldom 
fatisfy'd himſelf with conferring a ſingle Obligation. 1 
THE Duke had obſerv'd, and diſcover'd, that the Chan- The R:/ of | 
nel in which the Church Promotions had formerly fun, had Zang, 
been liable to ſome Corruptions, at leaſt to many Reproaches; bn in 4; 
and therefore had committed the ſole repreſentation of thoſe church. 
Affairs, and the recommending to the Vacancies which ſhould 
happen, to Dr Laud, then Biſhop of Bath and Nells, and 
ſworn of the Privy Council, And the Ring, after the Duke's 
death, continued that Truſt in the ſame Hands, infinitely to 
the Benefit and Honour of the Church, though, it may be, 
no leſs to the Prejudice of the Poor Biſhop ; who, too ſecure 
in a good Conſcience, and moſt fincere worthy intention 
(with which'no Man was ever more plentifully repleniſh'd ) 
thought he could manage and diſcharge the Place and Office 
of the Greateſt Miniſter in the Court (for he was quickly - 
made Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury) without the leaſt conde- 
ſcenſion to the Arts and Stratagems of the Court, and with- 
out any other Friendſhip, or ſupport, than what the ſplen- 
dour of a Pious Life, and his unpoliſh'd Integrity would re- 
Vol. Part 1. E. concile 
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concile to him: which was an unskilful meaſure in a Licen- 
tious Age, and may deceive à good Man in the beit of times 
that ſhall ſucceed, which expoſed him to ſuch a torrent of 
Adverſity and Miſery, as we thall have too natural an occaſion 
to Lament in the following Diſcourſe, in which it will be 
more ſeaſonable to enlarge upon bis ſingular Abilities, and im- 
menſe Virtue. 

THERE were more (too many more) Honourable Perſons 
in that time of the Privy- Council, whoſe Faculties were not 
notorious enough to give them any great part in the Affairs, 
nor had their Advice much influence upon them. Other very 
notable Men were thortly after added to the Council, who 
will hereafter be remember d in their proper Places and Sea- - 
ſons. What hath been ſaid before contains Information enough 
of the Perſons in Employment, and the State of the Court 
and Kingdom, when the Duke of Buckingham was taken trom 
it; by which, and the lively Reflections upon the Qualities, 
and Qualifications. of the ſeveral Perſons in Authority in 
Court, and Council, no Man could expect that the vigorous 
Deſigns and Enterprizes, undertaken by the Duke, would be 


_ purſued with equal Reſolution and Courage: but that much 


the greater part of them would be wholely intent upon their 
own accommodations in their Fortunes (in which they abound- 
ed not) or in their Eaſe, and Pleaſure, which they molt paſ- 
ſionately affected; having, as hath been ſaid, no other con- 
lideration of the Publick, than that no diſturbance therein 
might interrupt their quiet in their own days: And that the 
reſt, who had larger Hearts, and more publick Spirits, would 
extend their Labour, Activity and Advice, only to Secure the 
Empire at Home by all Peaceable arts, and advancement of 
Trade, which might gratify the People, and fill the empt 
Coffers of the impoveriſh'd Crown. To which end the mol 
roper Expedients were beſt underſtood by them, not to en- 
arge it, by continuing and propagating the War; the ways, 
and means whereof they knew not how to comprehend ; and 
had all the deſperate imaginations, and jealoulies of the end 


and neceſſary conſequence of it. And fo they all concurr'd 


(though in nothing elſe) in their unanimous Advice to the 
King ! To put the quickeſt Period, he could poſſibly, to the 
« expenſive War againit the two Crowns: and, his Majeſty 


with the two following their Advice, a Peace was made with both, upon 


Crowns. 


better Terms, and Conditions, and in leſs time, than from 
the known Imparience of the War could reaſonably have been 
expected, or hoped for. And after ſome unquietneſs of the 


„ u People, and unhappy aſſault upon the Prerogative by the 
9 Parliament, which produced its Diſſolution, and thereupon 


D. ſſolv'd. 


ſome froward and obſtinate diſturbances in Trade, there 
quickly 
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quickly follow'd ſo excellent a Compoſure throu the 1 
whole Kingdom, that the like Peace, and Plenty, and univet- | b 
fal Tranquillity for ten years, was never enjoy'd by any Na- 
tion; and was the more viſible and manifeſt in England, by A 
the ſharp and bloody War ſuddainly enter d into between the 
two Neighbour Crowns, and the univerſal Conflagration that, 4 
from the Invaſion of the Swedes, cover'd the whole Empire 0 
of Germany. And fo we ſhall return to the Diſcourſe, to | 
which this very long 2 hath given a greater intet- 
ruption than was intended. CE re e | 

HAT Proclamation , mention'd before, at the breaking Tre it EV 
up of the laſt Parliament, and which was commonly under- J, of ce 
' ſtood To inhibit all Men to ſpeak ot another Parliament, pro- Frociamer | 
duced two very ill Effects of different Natures. It afficted LR 
many Good Men (who otherwiſe were enough ſcandaliz d ing up of che 
at thoſe diſtempets, which had incenſed the King) to that Par- 
degree, that it made them capable of —_—_ ſome Impref- en. 
ſions from Thoſe who were diligent in whiſpering and in- 
fufing an opinion into Men * Thar there was really an Inten- 
ce tion to Alter the form of Government both in Church, and | | ; 
ce State; of which, ſaid they, a greater Inſtance cannot be i 
« given, than this publick declaring (as it was interpreted) J 
ce that we ſhall have no more Parliaments. Then, this free- 
dom from the danger of fuch an Inquifition did not only en- 
courage ill Men to all boldneſs and licence, but wrought fo 
far upon Men leſs inclin'd to ill (though not built for Exam- 
pies J chat they kept not thoſe ſtrict guards upon themſelves 
they uſed to do; eſpecially if they found themſelves above 
the reach of ordinary Juſtice, and fear'd not extraordinary; 
they by degrees thought That no Fault, which was like to fiſid | 
no Puniſhment. Supplemental Acts of State were made to Projets of 
ſupply defects of Laws; and ſo Tonnage, and Poundage, and C4. 
other duties upon MercHandizes, were collected by Order of 
the Board, which had been poſitively refuſed to be ſettled 
Act of Parliament, and new, and greater Impoſitions laid upon 
Trade: Obſolete Laws were reviv'd, and rigorouſly executed, 
wherein the Subject might be taught how unthrifty a thing 
it was, by too ſtrict a detaining of what was His, to put the 
King as ffritly ro enquire what was his Own. 

By this ill Husbandry the King receiv'd a vaſt ſum of That »f 
Money from all Perſons of Quality, or indeed of any reaſon- X4bt- 
able condition throughout the Kingdom, upon the Law of bs 
Knighthood ; which, though it had a foundation in Right, 
yer, in the circumſtances of Proceeding, was very grievous. 

And no leſs unjuſt Projects of all kinds, Many xidiculous, 
Many ſcandalous, All very grievous, were ſet on foot ; the 
Envy and Reproach of whic N to the King, the Profit 
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to other Men: inſomuch that, of two hundred . thouſand 
pound drawn from the Subject, by theſe ways, in a year, 
ſcarce fifteen hundred came to the King's uſe, or account. To 
That of re- recompenſe the damage the Crown ſuſtain'd by the Sale of 
15 Fer- the old Lands, and by the Grant of new Penſions, the old 
74 14% Laws of the Forreſt were reviv d, by which not only great 
Fines were impos d, but great Annual Rents intended, and 
like to be ſettled by way of Contract, which Burthen lighted 
moſt upon Perſons of Quality and Honour, who thought 
— themſelves above ordinary oppreſſions, and were therefore 
That of like to remember it with more ſharpneſs. Laſtly, for a Spring 
Ship-mone). and Magazine that ſhould have no bottom, and for an ever- 
| laſting Supply of all occaſions, a Writ was fram'd in a Form 
of Law, and directed to the Sheriff of every County of 
Exgland, © To provide a Ship of War for the King's Ser- 
cc vice, and to ſend it amply provided and fitted, by ſuch a 
day, to ſuch a place; and with that Writ were ſent to each 
Sheriff Inſtructions, that, © Inſtead of a Ship, he ſhould 
& levy. upon his County ſuch a ſum of Money, and return 
c the ſame to the Treaſurer of the Navy for his Majeſty's 
<uſe, with direction, in what manner he ſhould proceed 
cc againſt ſuch as refuſed ; and from hence that Tax had the 
denomination of Si- money; a word of a laſting ſound in the 
_ memory of this Kingdom ; by which for ſome years really 
.accrew'd the yearly Sum of two hundred thouſand pounds 
to the King's Coffers : and it was in truth the only Project 
that was accounted to his Own Service. And, after the con- 
tinued receipt of it for about four years together, it was at 
laſt (upon the refuſal of a private Gentleman to pay twenty 
or thirty ſhillings as his ſhare) with great ſolemnity pub- 
lickly Argued before all the Judges of England in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber, and by much the major part of them, the 
King's Right to Impoſe aſſerted, and the Tax adjudg'd Law- 
ful; which judgment prov'd of more advantage, and cre- 
dit to the Gentleman condemn'd ( MF" Hambden ) than to the 

King's Service. | | 
The Power: FOR the better Support of theſe extraordinary ways, and 
of the Coun to Protect the Agents, and Inſtruments , who muſt be em- 
e ploy'd in them, and to Diſcountenance, and Suppreſs all bold 
Channel en- Enquiries, and oppolers, the Council-Table, and Star Cham- 
lag d. ber enlarge their Juriſdictions to a vaſt extent, „Holding (as 
Thucydides ſaid of the Athenians) for Honourable , that 
cc which Pleaſed, and for Juſt, that which Profited ; and be- 
ing the ſame Perſons in ſeveral Rooms, grew both Courts of 
Law to determine Right, and Courts of Revenue to bring 
Money into the Treaſury ; the Council-Table by Proclama- 
tions enjoyning to the People what was not enjoyn'd by the 
aw, 
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Law, and prohibiting that which was not prohibited; and 
the Star Chamber cenſuring the breach, and diſobedience to 
thoſe Proclamations by very great Fines, and Impriſonment; 
ſo that any diſreſpect to any Acts of State, or to the Perſons 
of States- men, was in no time more penal, and thoſe Foun- 
dations of Right, by which Men valued their Security, to the 
apprehenſion and underſtanding of Wife men, never more in 
danger to be deſtroy'd. u S 

AN p here I cannot but again take the liberty to ſay, that 
the Circumſtances, and Proceedings in thoſe new extroardi- 
nary caſes, ſtratagems, and impoſitions, were very Unpoli- 
tick, and even Deſtructive to the Services intended. And if 
the buſineſs of Ship- money, being an Impoſition by the State, 
under the notion of neceſſity, upon 'a proſpect of danger, 
which private Perſons could not modeſtly think themſelves 
qualify*d to diſcern, had been manag'd in the fame ext i- 
nary way as the Royal Loan (which was the impoſing the 
Five Subſidies after the ſecond Parliament ſpoken of before) 
was; Men would much eaſier have ſubmitted to it; as it is 
notoriouſly known, That Preſſure was borne with much more 
chearfulneſs before the Judgment for the King, than ever it 
was after; Men before pleaſing themſelves with doing ſome- 
what for the King's ſervice, as a teſtimony of their Affection, 

which they were not bound to do; many really believing the 
neceſſity, and therefore thinking the Burden reaſonable; 
others obſerving, that the advantage to the King was of im- 
porrance, when the damage to them was net conſiderable; 
and all aſſuring rhemſelves, that when they ſhould be weary, 
or unwilling to continue the Payment, they might reſort to 
the Law for relief, and find it. But when they heard this 
demanded in a Court of Law, as a Right, and found it, by 
ſworn Judges of the Law, adjudged fo, upon ſuch grounds 
and reaſons as every Stander-by was able to ſwear was not 
Law, and ſo had loſt the pleaſure and delight of being Kind, 
and Dutiful to the King; and inſtead of Giving, were re- 
quir'd to Pay, and by a Logick that left no Man any thing 
which he might call his Own, they no more look d upon it 
as the Caſe of One man, but the Caſe of the Kingdom, nor 
as an Impoſition laid upon them by the King, but by the 
Judges; which they thought themſelves bound in Conſcience 
to the Publick Juſtice not to Submit to. It was an obſervation 
long ago by Thucidides, & That Men are much more paſſion- 
ce ate for Injuſtice, than for Violence; becaule, ſays he, the 
< one coming as from an equal, ſeems Rapine ; when the 
ce other proceeding from one ſtronger, is but the effect of 
c neceſſity. So, when Ship-money was . tranſacted at the 
Coundil-Board, they look'd upon it as a work of that Power 
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Enquiry, nor proof; and no reaſon given for the payment of 


and infamy that attended the Judges, by being made uſe of 


who had been always before look'd upon There as the Ora- 
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they were all oblig d to truſt; and an eſſect of that Fore» 
fight they were naturally to rely upon. Imminent Neceſſity, 
and publick Safety, were convincing perſwaſions; and it 
might not ſeem of apparent ill conſequence to them, that up- 
on an emergent occaſion the Regal Power ſhould fill up an 
biatus, or ſupply an Impotency in the Law. But when they 
ſaw in a Court of Law, (that Law, that gave them Title to, 
and Poſſeſſion of all that they had) Reaton of State urg d as 
lements of Law, Judges as Sharp-fighted as Secretaries of 
State, and in the myſteries of State; Judgment of Law 
grounded upon matter of Fact, of which there was neither 


the thirty Shillings in queſtion, but what included the Eſtates 
of all the Standers by, they had no reaſon to hope that Do- 
Etrine, or the Promoters of it, would be contain'd. within 
any bounds; and it is no wonder that They who had fo little 
reaſon to be pleas'd with their own condition, were no leſs 
ſollicitous for, or apprehenſive of, the inconveniencies that 
might attend any alteration. | 

Ay here the damage and miſchief cannot be expreſs'd, 
that the Crown andi State ſuſtain d by the deſerv*d reproach 


in this, and like Acts of power; there being no poſlibility to 
preſerve the dignity, reverence, and eſtimation, of the Laws 
themſelves, but by the integrity and ae prong of en. 
And no queſtion, as the exorbitancy of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, in the next Parliament, proceeded principally from 
their contempt of the Laws, and that contempt from the 
ſcandal of that Judgment: fo the concurrence of the Houſe 
of Peers in that fury, can be imputed to no one thing more, 
than to the irreyerence and ſcorn the Judges were jultly in; 


cles of the Law, and the beſt Guides to aſſiſt that Houſe in 
their opinions and actions: And the Lords now thought 
themſelves excus'd for me from the rules and cuſtoms 
of their Predeceſſors (who in altering, and making of Laws, 
in judging of Things and Perſons, had always obſerv'd the 
advice and judgment of thoſe Sages) in not asking quelti- 
ons of Thoſe whom they knew no body would 2 pa ; 
thinking it a juſt reproach upon them (who out of their 
Courtſhip had ſubmitted the difficulties, and myſteries of the 
Law, to be meaſur'd by the ſtandard of what they call'd Ge- 
neral Reaſon, and explain'd by the Wiſdom of State) that 
They themſelves ſhould make uſe of the Licence which the 
Ochers had taught them, and determine that to be Law, 
which they thought to be reaſonable, or found ro be con- 
venient. If thele men had preſerv d the Wr of their 
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Anceſtors, in ſeverely and ftrialy defending the Laws, Other 
men had obſerv'd the modeſty of Theirs, in humbly and 
dutifully 6beying them. N | 
Uron this Conſideration it is very obſervable, that in 
the Wiſdom of former times, when the Prerogative went 
higheſt (as very often it hath been ſwoln above any pitch we 
have ſeen it at in our times) never any Court of Law, very 
ſeldom any Judge, or Lawyer of reputation, Was call'd upon 
to aſſiſt in an Act of Power; the Crown well knowing the 
moment of keeping Thoſe the objects of reverence, and ve- 


© neration with the People: and that though it might ſome- 


times make fallies upon them by the Prerogative, yet the 
Law would keep the People from any Invaſion of it, and that 
the King could never ſuffer, whilſt the Law, and the Judges 
were look'd upon by the Subject, as the Mum for their 
Liberties, and Security. And therefore you ſhall find the Po- 
licy of many Princes hath endiir'd as ſharp animadverſions, 
and reprehenſions, from the Judges of the Law, as their Piety 
hath from the Biſhops of the Church; as having no leſs in- 
fluence upon the People, under the reputation of Juſtice, by 
the one, than under the tyes of Conſcience and Religion, by 
the other. | | 

To extend this conſideration of the form, and circum- 
ſtance of proceeding in Caſes of an unuſual nature a little 
farther ; As it may be moſt behoveful for Princes in matters of 
Grace, and Honour, and in conferring of Favours upon their 
People, to tranſact the ſame as Publickly as may be, and by 
Themſelves, or their Miniſters to dilate upon it, and im- 
prove their luſtre by any addition, or eloquence of Speech 
( where, it may be, every kind word, ( eſpecially from the 
Prince himſelf, is look'd upon as a new bounty) fo it is as re- 
quiſite in matters of judgment, puniſhment, and cenſure u 
on Things, or Perfons eſpecially when the Caſe, in the na- 
ture of it, is unuſual, and the rules in Judging as extraordi- 
nary) that the ſame be tranſacted as Privately, and with as 
little noiſe, and pomp of words, as may be. For (as Da- 
mage is much eafier born, and ſubmitted to by generous 


minds, than Diſgrace) in the buſineſs of Ship-money and 
many other Caſes in the Star-Chamber, and at Council- 


Board, there were many impertinencies, incongtuities, and 
inſolencies, in the Speeches, and Orations of the Judges, 
much more offenſive, and much more ſcandalous than the 
Judgments, and Sentences themſelves. Beſides that Mens 
minds and underſtandings were more inſtructed to diſcern 
the conſequence of things, which before they conſider'd not. 
And undoubtedly my Lord Finch's Speech in the Exchequer- 
Chamber, made Ship- money much more abhorr'd, and for- 
| E 4 mida ble, 
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midable, than all the Commitments by the Council-Table, 
and all the Diſtreſſes taken by the Sheriffs in England;: the 
major part of Men (beſides the common unconcetnedneſs in 
other Mens ſufferings ) looking upon thoſe Proceedings with 
a kind of applauſe to themſelves, to ſee other Men Pu- 
niſh'd, for not doing as they had done; which delight was 
quickly determin d, when they found their own intereſt, by 
the unneceſſary Logick of that Argument, no leſs concluded 
than Mr Hambdew's. l 
H hath been but an ill obſerver of the Paſſages of thoſe 
times we ſpeak of, who hath not ſeen many ſober. Men, who 
have been clearly fatisfied with the conveniency, neceſſity, 
and juſtice of many Sentences, depart notwithſtanding ex- 
treamly offended, and ſcandaliz'd with the grounds, reaſons, 


and expreſſions of Thoſe who inflicted thoſe cenſures; when 


they found Themſelves, thinking to be only Spectators of 
other Mens ſufferings, by ſome unneceſſary Inference or De- 
Claration, in tory danger to become the next Delinquents. 
Tax y who look'd back upon the Council Books of Queen 
Elizabeth, and the Acts of the Star-Chamber then, ſhall find 
b. high inſtances of Power, and Soveraignty upon the Li- 
rty, and Property of the Subject, as can be ſince given. 
But the art, order and gravity of thoſe Proceedings ( where 
ſhort, ſevere, conſtant rules were ſet, and ſmartly purſued, 
and the party felt only the weight of the lane wert not the 
aſſion of his Judges) made them leſs taken notice of, and 
o leſs grievous to the Publick, though as into/erable to the 


Perſon; whereas, ſince thoſe excellent rules of the,Council- 


Board were leſs obſerv'd, and Debates ( which ought to be 
in private, and in the abſence of the party concern'd, and 
thereupon the Judgment of the Table to be pronounc'd by 
one, without, the interpoſition of others, or reply of the 
party) ſuffer'd to be publick, queſtions to be ask d, paſſions 
diſcover'd, and opinions to be promiſcu oully deliver'd; all 
advice, directions, reprehenſions, and cenſures of thoſe Places 
grew to be in leſs reverence, and eſteem : o that, beſides 
the delay, and interruption in diſpatch, the juſt ice, and pru- 
dence of the Counſels did not many times weigh down the 
infirmity, and paſſion of the Counſellors; and both' Suitors 
and Offenders return'd into their Country, with ſuch ex- 
ceptions, and arguments againſt Perſons, as brought, and pre- 
par'd much prejudice to whatſoever ſhould proceed from 
thence ; and whatever Excuſes ſhall be made, or Arguments 
given, that upon ſuch extraordinary occaſions there was a 
neceſlity of ſome pains, and care to convince Men's under- 
ſtandings of the reaſons and grounds of their Proceeding 
(which, if what was done had been only ad informandum 
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Conſtientiam without reproach, or penalty, might have been 


reaſonable) it is certain the inconvenience and prejudice; 


that grew thereby, was greater than the benefit: and the rea- 
ſons of the Judges being many times not the reaſons ' of the 
Judgment, thoſe might more ſatisfactorily, and more ſhortly 


have been put in the Sentence it ſelf, than ſpread in the 


Diſcourſes of the Cenſurers. . of | 
Tat sst Errors (for Errors they were in View, and Er- 
rors they are prov'd. by the Succeſs) are not to be impured 
to the rt, but to the Spirit, and Overactivity of the 
Lawyers themſelves; who ſhould more carefully have pre- 
ſerv d their Profeſſion , and its Profeſſors, from being pro- 
fan'd by thoſe Services, which have rendred both fo ob- 
noxious. to reproach. There were two Perſons of that Pro- 
feſſion, and of that time, by whoſe. ſeveral, and diſtinct con- 
ſtitutions (the one knowing nothing of, nor caring for the 
Court; the other knowing, or caring for nothing elſe ) thoſe 
Miſchiefs were introduc'd, Mr Noy, the Atturney General, 
and Sr John Finch, firſt, Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common 
Pleas, and then Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England. 
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TAE Firſt upon the 1. fame of his Ability, and Learn- of Attur- 


ing (and he was very 


ble and Learned) was, by great in- v General 


duſtry and importunity from Court, perſwaded to accept Ney. 


that Place, for which all other Men labour'd (being the belt, 
for Profit, that Profeſſion is capable of) and ſo he fuffer'd 
himſelf to be made the King's Atturney General. The Court 
made no impreſſion upon his Manners ;/ upon his Mind it 
did: and though he wore about him an affected Moroſity, 
which made him -unapt to flatter other Men, yet even that 
Moroſity and Pride rendred him the moſt lyable to be groſly 
fatter'd himſelf, that can be imagin d. And by this means 
the great Perſons, who ſteer'd the Publick Affairs, by admi- 
ring his Parts, and extolling his Judgment as well to his 
face, as behind his back, wrought upon him by degrees, for 


the eminency of the Service, to be an Inſtrument in all their 


Defigns ; thinking that he could not give a clearer teſtimony, 
that his knowledge in the Law was greater than all other 
Mens, than by making that Law, which all other Men be- 
liev'd Not to be ſo. So he moulded, framed, and purſued 
the odious and crying Project of Soap; and with his own 
hand drew, and prepar'd the Writ for Ship-money ; both 
which will be the laſting monuments of his Fame. In aword, 
he was an unanſwerable inſtance, how neceſſary a good Edu- 
cation and knowledge of men is to make a wiſe. man, at leaſt 
a man fit for buſineſs. Th 
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fortune, 
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fortune, and having ſet up upon the ſtock of a good Wit, 
and natural Parts, without the ſuperſtructure of much know - 

ledge in the Profeſſion = which he was to grow he was 
willing to uſe thoſe Weapons in which he had moſt 
Skill, and fo (being not unſeen in the afſections of the 
Court, but not having reputation 3 guide, or reform 
them) he took up Ship-money where Mr Noy left it; and, 
being a Judge, carried it up to that pinacle, from whence 
he almoſt broke his own neck; having, in his Journey thi- 
ther, had too much influence on his Brethren to induce them 
ro concur in a Judgment they had all cauſe to repent. To 
which, his Declaration, after he was Keeper of the Great 
Seal of England, muſt be added, upon a Demurrer put in to 
a Bill before him, which had no other Equity in it, than an 
Order of the Lords of the Council; “ That whilſt: be was 
« Keeper, no man ſhould be fo ſawcy as to diſpute theſe Or- 
<« ders, bur that the Wiſdom of that Board ſhould be always 
ground enough for Him to make a Decree in Chancery; 
which was ſo great an aggravation of the Exceſs of that 
Table, that it receiv'd more prejudice from that Act of un- 
reaſonable Countenance and Reſpect, than from all the Con- 
tempt could poſſibly have been offer d to it. But of this 
no more. * N * 

The felicity Now after all this (and 1 hope I cannot be accus d of 
7 1 3 much Flattery in this Inquifition ) I muſt be ſo juſt as to ſay, 
— that, during the whole time that theſe Preſſures were exer- 
ment, not- Cis'd, and thoſe new and extraordinary Ways were run, that 
withſtand- is, from the Diſſolution of the Parliament in the Fourth year, 
125 — to the beginning of this Parliament, which was above twelve 
the Subje, Years, this Kingdom, and all his Majeſty's Dominions (of 
the Interruption in Scotland ſomewhar ſhall be faid in its due 
time and place) enjoy'd the greateſt Calm, and the fulleſt 
meaſure of Felicity, that any People in any Age, for ſo long 
time 7 have been bleſs d with; to the wonder and en- 

vy of all the other parts of Chriſtendom. | 
Compard [x this Compariſon I am neither unmindful of, nor un- 
with the grateful for the Happy times of Queen Elixabetb, and King 
been Eli. Tamer. But for the former, the doubts , hazards, and per- 
zaberh, lexities, upon a total. change and alteration of Religion, and 
me confident Attempts upon a farther alteration by Thoſe 
who thought the Reformation not carry'd far enough; the 
charge, trouble, and anxiety of a long continu'd War ( how 
proſperous and ſucceſsful ſoever) even during that Queen's 
whole Reign; and (beſides ſome domeſtick ruptures into 
Rebellion, frequently into Treaſon; and beſides the blemiſh 
ot an unparallel'd Act of Blood upon the Life of a Crown'd 
neighbour Queen and Ally) the fear, and apprenhenſion — 
: waat 
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what was to come (which is one ot the moſt unpleaſant kinds 
of Melancholy) from an unknown, at leaſt an unacknow- 
ledg'd Succeſſor to the Crown, clouded much of that Pro- 
ſperity then, which now ſhines with ſo much ſplendor before 
our eyes in Chronicle. | 


AN p for the other under King James ( which indeed "4 with 


were excellent times, bo, ſi ſua norint) the mingling with a 


the times of 


Stranger Nation, formerly not very gracious with This; james. 


which was like to have more intereſt of Favour ;. the ſub- 
jection to a Stranger Prince, whole nature and diſpoſition 
they knew not: the diſcovery. of a Treaſon, the molt pro- 
digious that had ever been attempted, upon his firſt entrance 
into the Kingdom : the Wants of the Crown not inferior to 
what it hath ſince felt (1 mean whilſt it fare right on the 
head of the King) and the Preſſures upon the Subject of the 
ſame nature, and no leſs complain d of; the Abſence of the 
Prince in Spain, and the ſollicitude that his Highneſs ſhould 
not be diſpos d in Marriage to the Daughter of that King- 
dom, rendred the Calm and Tranquilliry of that time leſs 
equal, and pleaſant. To which may be added the Proſperity 
and Happineſs of the Neighbour Kingdoms not much inferior 
to that of this, which, according to the pulſe of States, is a 
great diminution of their health; at leaſt their Proſperity is 
much improv'd, and more viſible, by the Miſery, and Mic 
fortunes of their Neighbours. "at | 
T as Happineſs of the times I now mention, was invi- 
diouſly ſet off by this diſtinction, that every other Kingdom, 
every other State were entangled, and ſome almoſt deſtroy d 
by the rage, and fury of Arms; thoſe who were engag d in 
an. ambitious Contention with their Neighbours, having the 
view and apprehenſions of the Miſeries, and Deſolation 
which they ſaw other States ſuffer by a Civil War ; whilſt 
the Kingdoms we now lament, were alone look'd upon as 
the Garden of the World; Scotland (which was but-the Wil- 
derneſs of that Garden) in a full, entire, and undiſturb'd 
Peace, which they had never ſeen; the rage and barbariſm 
of their Private Feuds being compos'd to the reverence, or 
to the awe of publick Juſtice ; in a competency, if not in an 
excels of Plenty, which they had never hopes to ſee, and in 
a temper (which was the utmoſt that in thoſe days was de- 
fir'd or hop'd for) free from Rebellion. Ireland, which 
had been a Spunge to draw, and a Gulph to ſwallow all that 
could be ſpar'd, and all that could be got from England, 
meerly to keep the reputation of a Kingdom, reduc'd to 
good degree of Husbandry, and Government, that it not 
only Subliſted of it felf, and gave this Kingdom all that it 
might have expected from it; but really increas'd the Re- 
Venue 
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venue of the Crown forty or fifty thouſand pounds a year, 
beſides a conſiderable advantage to the People by the Traf- 
fick, and Trade from thence; Arts, and Sciences fruitfully 
planted there; and the whole Nation beginning to be ſo Ci- 
viliz'd, that it was a Jewel of great Luſtre in the Royal Diadem. 

WEN theſe Outworks, were thus fortified, and adorn'd, 
is was no wonder if England was generally thought fecure, 
with the advantages of its own Climate; the Court in grear 
plenty, or rather (which is the diſcredit of plenty) excels, 
and luxury; the Country rich, and, which is more, fully en- 
joying the pleaſure of its own. wealth, and ſo the eaſier cor- 
_—_ with the pride, and wantonneſs of it; the Church flou- 
riſhing with learned, and extraordinary Men, and (which other 
good times had in ſome degree wanted) ſupplied with Oyl 
to feed thoſe Lamps; and the Proteſtant Religion more ad- 
vanc'd againſt the Church of Rome by Md ( without 
prejudice to other Uſeful, and Godly labours) eſpecially by 
thoſe two Books of the late Lord Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury 
his Grace, and of Mr Chillingworth, than it had been from the 
Reformation; Trade increas'd to that degree, that we were 
the Exchange of Chriſtendom (the Revenue from thence to the 
Crown being almoſt double to what it had been in the beſt 
times) and the Bullion of neighbour Kingdoms brought to 
receive a Stamp from the Mint of Ezg/and ; Forreign Mer- 
chants looking upon nothing-ſo much their own, as what 
they had laid up in the Warehouſes of this Kingdom; the 
Royal Navy, in number and equipage much above former 
times, very formidable at Sea; and the reputation of the 
Greatneſs, and Power of the King, much more with Forreign 
Princes, than any of his Progenitors: for thoſe rough Courſes, 
which made him perhaps leſs Lov'd at home, made him more 
Fear'd abroad; by how much the Power of Kingdoms is 
more reverenc'd than their Juſtice by their Neighbours : and 
it may be this Conſideration might not be the leaſt Motive, 
and may not be the worſt Excule for thoſe Counſels: -Laſtly 
for a complement of all theſe Bleſſings, they were enjoy'd by, 
and under the Protection of a King, of the moſt Harmleſs 
diſpoſition, the moſt exemplary Piety, the greateſt Sobriety, 
Chaſtity, and Mercy, that any Prince hath been endow'd 
with (God forgive thoſe that have not been Senfible of, and 
Thankful for thoſe endowments) and who might have faid, 
that whith Pericles was proud of, upon his death-bed, con- 
cerning his Citizens, „That no Exgliſb- man had ever worn a 
« Mourning Gown through His Occaſion. In a word, many 
Wiſe men thought it a Time, wherein thoſe two Adjuncts, 
which Nerva was Deified for uniting, Imperium & Libertas, 
were as well reconcil'd as is poſſible. Een | 
| ' UT 
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Bur all theſe Bleſſings could but enable, not compel us 
to be Happy, we wanted that ſenſe, acknowledgment, and 
value of our o-n Happineſs, which All but We had ; and 
took pains to make, when we could not find, our ſelves Mi- 
ſerable. There was in truth a ſtrange abſence of underſtand- 
ng in moſt, and a ſtrange per verſeneſs of underſtanding inthe 
reſt : the Court full of Excels, Idleneſs, and Luxury; the Coun- 
try full of Pride, Mutiny, and Diſcontent; every Man more 

troubl'd and perplex'd at that they call'd the Violation of one 
Law, than delighted or pleaſed with the Obſervation of all 
the reſt of the Charter; never imputing the increaſe of their 
receipts, revenue, and plenty, to the wiſdom, virtue, and me- 
rit of the Crown, but . every ſmall Impoſition to the 
Exorbitancy, and Tyranny of the Government; the growth of 
Knowledge and Learning being diſreliſh'd, for the Infirmities 
of ſome Learned Men, and the Increaſe of Grace and Favour 
upon .the Church more repin'd and murmur'd at, than the 
increaſe of Piety and Devotion in it, which was as viſible, 
acknowledg'd, or taken notice of; whilſt the Indiſcretion and 
Folly of one Sermon at White-Hall was more bruited abroad, 
and commented 8 than the Wiſdom, Sobriety, and De- 
votion of a hundred. | 

Ir cannot be denied but there was ſometimes Preach'd 
There Matter very unfit for the Place, and very ſcandalous 
for the Perſons, who preſum'd often to determine things out 
of the Verge of their own Profeſſion, and, iz ordine ad Spiri- 
tualia, gave unto Ceſar, what Ceſar refus'd to receive, as not 
belonging to him. But it is as true (as was once faid by a 
Man fitter to be believ'd in that point than I, and one not 
ſuſpected for. flattering of the Clergy ) „That if the Ser- 
cc mons of thoſe times Preach'd in Court, were collected to- 
ce gether, and publiſh'd, the World would receive the beſt 
ce bulk of Orthodox Divinity, profound Learning, convincing 
« Reaſon, natural powerful Eloquence, and admirable Devo- 
ce tion, that hath been Communicated in any Age ſince the 
* Apoſtles time. And I cannot but ſay, for the honour of the 
King, and of 'Thoſe who were truſted by him in his Eccle- 
ſiaſtical collations (who have receiv'd but fad rewards for 
their uprightneſs) in thoſe reproach'd , condemn'd times, 
there was not one Church-man, in any degree or favour, or 
acceptance (and this the Inquiſition , that hath been ſince 
made upon them, a ſtricter never was in any Age, muſt con- 
feſs) of a ſcandalous Inſufficiency in Learning, or of a more 
ſcandalous condition of Life; but on the contrary, moſt of 
them of conſeſs d eminent Parts in Knowledge, and of vir- 
tuous and unblemiſh'd Lives. And therefore Wiſe Men knew, 
that That, which look'd like Pride in ſome, and like Log 
| | ance 
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| lity, who increas'd the Pomp of the Court at their own Charge 
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lance in others, would, by Experience in Affairs, and Con- 
verſation amongſt Men, both of which moſt of them wanted, 
be in time wrought off, or, in a new Succeſſion, reftorm'd, 
and ſo thought the vaſt advantage from their Learning, and 
Integrity, an ample recompence for any inconvenience from 
their Paſſion; and yet by the prodigious Impiety of thoſe 
times, the latter was only look d on with Malice and Revenge, 
without any Reverence, or Gratitude for the former. 

W HEN the King found himſelf poſſeſs'd of all that Tran- 
quillity mention'd before, that he had no reaſon to apprehend 
any Enemies from abroad, and leſs any Inſurrections at home, 
againſt which no Kingdom in Cbriſtendom, in the conſtitution 
of its Government, in the ſolidity of the Laws, and in the 
nature and diſpolition of the People, was more Secure than 
England; that He might take a nearer view of thoſe great 
Bleſſings which God had pour'd upon him, He reſolv'd to 
make a Progreſs into the Northern parts of his Kingdom, and 
to be ſolemnly Crown'd in his Kingdom of Scotland, which 
he had never ſeen from the time he had firſt left it, when he 
was about two years old. In order to this Journey, which was 
made with great Splendour, and proportionable Expence, he 
added to the Train of his Court many of the greateſt Nobi- 


r ſo they were requir d to do) and ſeem'd with alacrity 
to ſubmit to the King's pleaſure, as ſoon as they knew. his de- 
lire; and fo his Attendance in all reſpects was proportionable 
to the Glory of the greateſt King. 

THis whole Progreſs was made from the firſt ſetting out, 
to the end of it, with the greateſt Magnificence imaginable ; 
and the higheſt exceſs of Feaſting was then introduced, or, 
at leaſt, Feaſting was then carried to a height it never had 
attain'd before, Nom whence it hardly declin'd aftexywards, to 
the great damage and miſchief of the Nation in their Eſtates, 
and Manners. All Perſons of Quality and Condition, who 
liv'd within diſtance of the Northern Road, receiv'd the great 
Perſons of the Nobility with that Hoſpitality which became 


tainments ſplendid, and their Houſes capable of thoſe Enter- 
tainments. The King himſelf met with many Entertainments 
of that nature, at the charge of particular Men, who defir'd 
the Honour of his Preſence, which had been rarely practiſed 
till then by the Perſons of the beſt Condition, though it hath 
ſince grown into a very inconvenient cuſtom. But when he 
paſs*d through Nottingham-fhire, both King and Court were 
receiv'd, and entertain'd by the Earl of New-Caſtle, and at his 
own proper Expence, in ſuch a wonderful manner, and in 
ſuch an excels of Feaſting,as had ſcarce ever before been known 

in 


- 
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in England; and would be till thought very prodigious, if 
— Noble Perſon had not, l 0 or io after- 
wards made the King and Queen a more ſtupendous Enter- 
tainment; which (God be thanked) though poſſibly it might 
too much whet the appetite of others to Exceſs, no Man ever 
after in thoſe days imitated. bi eas 
Tu great Office of the Court, and principal Place of 
Attendance upon the King's Perſon, were then upon the mat- 
ter equally divided between the Exgiſih and the Scots; the 
Marquis Of Hamilton Maſter of the Horſe, and the Earl of 
Carh/le firſt Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber, and almoſt all the 
ſecond rank of Servants in that place, being of that Kingdom; 
ſo that there was as it were an emulation between the two 
Nations, which ſhould appear in the greateſt Luſtre, in 
Cloaths, Horſes, and Attendance : and as they were (as is 
faid before) many of the principal Nobility of Ezglend, who 
attended upon the King, and who were not of the Court; fo 
the Court was never without many Scortiſb Voluntiers, and 
their number was well increas'd upon this occaſion in Nobi- 
liry and Gentry, who were reſolv'd to confute all thoſe who 
had believ'd their Country to be very poor. | pe 

THrtx' King no ſooner enter'd Scotland, but all his Exg/; = IE 

Servants and Officers yielded up their Attendance to thoſe of 2 
the Scoziſh Nation, who were admitted into the fame Offices there: 
in Scotland, or had fore Titles to thoſe Employments by the 
conſtitution of that Kingdom; as moſt of the great Offices 
are held by Inheritance; as the Duke of Richmond and Lenox 
was then High Steward, and High Admiral of Scotland by 
Deſcent, as Others had the like poſſeſſion of other Places; ſo 
that all the Tables of the Houſe, which had been kept by the 
Engliſh Officers, were laid down, and taken up again = the 
Scots, who kept them up with the fame order, and equal ſplen- 
dour, and treated the Engliſh with all the freedom and cour- 
tefy imaginable; as all the Nobility of that Nation did, at 
their own Expence, where their Offices did not entitle them 
fo Tables at the charge of the Crown, keep very noble 
Houſes to entertain their new Gueſts; who had ſo often, and 
fo well entertain'd them : and it cannot be denied, the whole 
behaviour of that Nation towards the Eugliſh was as generous 
and obliging as could be expected; and the King appear'd 
with no leſs Luſtre at Edenborougb, than at White Hall; and 
in this Pomp his Coronation paſs'd with all the Solemnity, 
and evidence of publick Joy that could be expected, or that 
can be imagin'd; and the Parliament, then held, with no leſs 
demonſtration of Duty, paſs'd and preſented thoſe Acts which 
were prepared for them to the Royal Scepter ; in which were 
ſome Laws reſtraining the extravagant Power of the N N 
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which, in many Caſes, they had long exercis'd, and the di- 
minution whereot they took very heavily, though at that time 
they took little notice of it; the King being abſolutely ad- 
vis'd in all the Affairs of that Kingdom then, and long before, 
and after, by the ſole Counſel of the Marquis of Hamilton, 
who was, or at leaſt, was then believ'd to be of the greateſt 
Intereſt of any Subject in that Kingdom, of whom more will 
be ſaid hereafter. 5 | | +4, 
Tu King was very well pleas'd with his Reception, and 
with all the Tranſactions there; nor indeed was there any 
thing to be blam'd, but the Luxury and vaſt Expence, which 
abounded in all reſpects of Feaſting, and Cloaths with too 
much licence; which. being imputed to the commendable 
zeal of the People, of all Conditions, to ſee their King amongſt 
them, whom they were not like to ſee there again, and ſo their 
expence was to a but once made, no Man had cauſe to ſu- 
\ wy any miſchief from it: and yet the debts contracted at 
that time by the Nobility, and Gentry, and the Wants and 
Temptions they found themſelves expos'd to, from that un- 
of the ſuc. limited Expence, did very much contribute to the kindling 
ceedingCom- That Fire, which ſhortly after broke out in ſo terrible a Combu- 
motions then ſtion: nor were the ſparks of Mumur and Sedition then ſo 
„. well cover d, but that many diſcerning Men diſcover'd very 
E Deligns to lurk in Their Breaſts, who ſeem'd to 
ave the moſt chearful Countenances, and who acted great 
parts in the Pomp, and Triumph, and it evidently appear'd, 
that They of that Nation, who Shin'd moſt in the Court of 
England, had the leaſt Influence in their own Country, ex- 
cept only the Marquis of Hamilton, whoſe Affection to his 
Maſter was even then ſuſpected, by the Wiſeſt Men in both 
Kingdoms, and that the immenſe Bounties the King and his 
Father had ſcatter'd amongſt thoſe of that Nation, out of the 
Wealth of Erng/and, beſides that he had ſacrificed the whole 
Revenue of that Kingdom to Themſelves, were not look'd 
upon as any benefit to that Nation, but as Obligations caſt 
away upon particular Men; many of whom had with it waſted 
their own Patrimony in their Country. 3 — 7 
TAE King himſelf obſerv'd many of the Nobility to en- 
deavour to make themſelves Popular by ſpeaking in Parlia- 
ment againſt thoſe things which were moſt grateful to his Ma- 
jeſty, and which {till paſs'd notwithſtanding their contradi- 
ction; and he thought a little Diſcountenance upon thoſe Per- 
ſons would either ſuppreſs that Spirit within themſelves, or 
make the Poyſon of it leſs operative upon others. But as thoſe 
acts of Diſcountenance were too often believ'd to proceed 
from the diſpleaſure of the Marquis of Hamilton, and by thav 
means rather advanc'd, then depreſs'd them, fo they had an 
admirable 
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admirable dexterity in ſheltering themſelves from any of thoſe 


acts of Diſcountenance, which they had no mind to own ; 
when it hath been vilible, and was then notorious, that many 


of the Ferſons then, as the Earl of Rothes, and others; of 


whom the King had the worſt opinion, and from whom he 
purpoſely with-held any grace by never ſpeaking to them, 


or taking notice of them in the Court, yet when the King 


was abroad in the Fields, or paſſing through Villages, when 
the greateſt crouds of People flock d to ſee him, thoſe Men 


would {til} be next him, and entertain him with ſome diſ- 


courſe, and pleaſant relations, which the King's gentle diſpo- 
{tion could not avoid, and which made thoſe Perſons to be 
generally believ'd to be moſt acceptable to his Majeſty ; up- 
on which the Lord Fallland was wont to ſay, „That keep- 


ce ing of State was like committing Adultery, there muſt go 


« 'Two to it: for let the proudeſt or moſt formal Man re- 
ſolve to keep what diſtance he will towards others, a bold 


and confident man inſtantly demoliſhes-that whole Machine, 
and gets within him, and even obliges him to his own Laws 
of converſation. . | | 

TAE King was always the moſt punctual obſerver of all 
Decency in his Devotion, and the. ſtricteſt promoter of the 
Ceremonies of the Church, as believing in his Soul the 
Church of Ezgland to be inſtituted the neareſt to the Practice 
of the Apoſtles, and the beſt for the propagation and ad- 
vancement of Chriſtian Religion, of any Church in the 
World ; and on the other fide, though no man was more 
averſe from the Romiſßh Church than He was, nor better uns 
derſtood the motives of their Separation from us, and Ani- 
molity againſt us, he had the highelt diſlike, and prejudice 
to that part of his own Subjects, who were againſt the Go- 


vernment eſtabliſh'd, and did always look upon them as a 


very dangerous, and ſeditious People; who would under 


pretence of Conſcience, which * them from ſubmitting 


to the Spiritual Jurisdiction, take the firſt opportunity, they 


could find, or make, to withdraw themſelves from their Tem- 


poral Subjection; and therefore he had, with the utmoſt vi- 
gilance, cauſed that Temper and Diſpoſition to be watch'd 
and provided againſt in England; and if it were then in 
truth there, it lurk'd with wonderful ſecrecy. In Scotland 
indeed it cover'd the whole Nation, ſo that, though there 
were Biſhops in Name, the whole Jurisdiction, and they 
Themſelves were, upon the matter, ſubject to an Aſſembly, 
which was purely Presbyterian; no Foim of Religion in 
practice, no Liturgy, nor the leaſt appearance of any Beauty 
of Holineſs: The Clergy, for the molt part, corrupted in 
their Principles; at lealt, none countenanced by the great 

Vol. I. Part 1. F Men, 
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Men, or favour'd by the People, but Such; though it muſt 
be own'd their Univerſities, e 


ſpecially Aberdeen, flouriſh'd 
under many excellent Scholars, and very Learned men. Yer, 
though all the Cathedral Churches were totally neglected 
with reference to thoſe Adminiſtrations, over the whole 
Kingdom, the King's own Chappel at Hoh-rood-houſe had 
{till been maintain'd with the comelineſs of the Cathedral 
Service, and all other Decencies uſed in the Royal Chapel ; 
and the whole Nation ſeem'd, in the time of King James, 
well inclin'd to receive the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land, which that King exceedingly deſir d, and was ſo con- 
tident of, that they who were Privy to his Counſels, in that 
time, did believe, the — 1. thar Work to paſs was the 
principal end of his Progreſs thither ſome years before his 
death; though he was not ſo well ſatisfy d at his being there, 
two or three of the principal Perſons truſted by him in the 
Government of that Kingdom, dying in, or about that very 
time; but though he return'd without making any viſible 
attempt in that Affair, yet he retain'd ſtill the purpoſe and 
reſolution to his death to bring it to paſs. However, his 
two or three laſt years having been leſs pleaſant to him, by 
the Prince's voyage into Spain, the Jealouſies which, about 
that time, begun in England, and the high Proceedings in 
Parliament there, he thought it neceſſary to ſuſpend any pro- 
ſecution of that Deſign, until a more favourable conjuncture, 
which he liv'd not to ſee. | 

THe King his Son, who with his Father's other Virtues, 


about inte- inherited that Zeal for Religion, propos'd nothing more to 


ducing @ Li- 


himſelf, than to Unite his three Kingdoms in one Form of 
God's Worthip, and publick Devotions; and there being 
now fo great a Serenity in all his Dominions as is mention'd 
before, there is great reaſon to believe, that in this Journey 
into Scotland to be Crown'd, he carried with him the reſolu- 
tion to Finiſh that important buſineſs in the Church at the 
ſame time. To that end, the then Biſhop of London, Dr 
Laud, attended on his Majeſty throughout that whole jour- 
ney, which, as he was Dean of the Chapel, he was not 
oblig'd to do, and no doubt would have been excus'd from, 
it that Deſign had not been in view; to accompliſh which he 
was no lets ſollicitous than the King himſelf, nor the King 
the leſs ſollicitous for his advice. He Preach'd in the Royal 
Chapel at Edenborough (which ſcarce any Engli/h-man had 
ever done before in the King's preſence) and principally up- 
on the benefit of Conformity, and the reverend Ceremonies 
of the Church, with all the marks of approbation and ap- 
plauſe imaginable; the great Civility of that People being ſo 
notorious, and univerſal, that they would not appear uncon- 
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formable to his Majeſty's with in any particular. And many 
Wiſe Men were then, and ſtill are of Opinion, that, if the 
King had Then propos'd the Liturgy of the. Church of 
England to have been receiv'd and practiſed by that Nation, 
it would have been ſubmitted, to without oppoſition : but, 
upon mature conſideration, the King concluded that it was 
not a good Seaſon to promote that Buſineſs. 


H E had paſs d two or three Acts of Parliament, which 


had much leffen'd the Authority and Dependence of the No- 
bility, and great Men, and incens'd, and difpos'd them pro- 
rtionably to croſs, and oppoſe any Propoſition, which 
ould be moſt grateful; and that overthwart humour was 
enough diſcover'd to rule in the breaſts of many, who made 
the greateſt profeſſions. Yet this was not the Obſtruction 
which diverted the King: the Party that was averſe from 
the thing, and abhorr'd any thought of Conformity, could 
not have been powerful . have ſtopp'd the progreſs 
of it; the miſchief was, that They who molt deſir'd it, and 
were moſt concern'd to promote it, were the Men who uſed 
all their credit to divert the Preſent attempting it; and the 
Biſhops themſelves, whoſe Intereſt was to be moſt advanc'd 
thereby, apply'd all their Counſels ſecretly to have the matter 
more Maturely conſider'd; and the whole deſign was never 
conſulted but Midge £ and only fome few of the great Men 
of that Nation, and ſome of the Biſhops advis'd with by the 
King, and the Biſhop of London; it ng manifeſt enough, 
that as the Finiſhing that great Affair mult be very grateful 
to England, ſo the Engliſh muſt not appear to have a in 
the Contriving, and Promoting it. | 
Tu fame Men, who did not only pretend, but really 
and heartily wiſh, that they might have a Liturgy to order, 
and regulate the Worſhip of God in their Churches, and did 


very well approve the Ceremonies eſtabliſh'd in the Church 


of England, and deſir'd to ſubmit to, and practice the fame 
there, had no mind that the Very Liturgy of the Church of 
England ſhould be propos'd to, or accepted by them; for 
which they offer'd two prudential Reaſons, as their Obſerva- 
tions upon the nature, and humour of the Nation. and upon 
the Conferences they had often had with the Belt Men up- 
on that Subject, which was often agitated in diſcourſe, upon 
what had been formerly projected by King James, and upon 
what frequently occurr'd to Wiſe men in Diſcourſes upon the 
thing it ſelf, and the deſireableneſs of it. 

Tas Firſt was, that the Exg lh Liturgy, how piouſly and 
wiſely ſoever fram'd, and inſtituted, had found . Oppo- 
ſition : and though the matter of the Ceremonies had wrought 
for the moſt part only upon Light-headed, Weak Men, 
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whoſe ſatisfaction was not to be labour'd for ; yet there were 
many Grave, and Learned Men, who excepted againſt ſome 
Particulars, which would not be fo 1 anſwer d; That 
cc the reading Pſalms being of the old Tranſlation were in 
cc many particulars ſo different from the new and better 
cc Tranſlation, that many initances might be given of im- 


cc portance to the Sence, and Truth of Scripture. They ſaid 


ſomewhat of the ſame nature concerning the Tranſlation of 
the Epiſtles, and Goſpels, and ſome other Exceptions againſt 
reading the Apocrypha, and ſome other Particulars of leſs 
moment; and deſir d“ That in forming a 6 0 for Their 
„Church, they might, by reforming thoſe ſeveral Inſtances, 
ce give ſatisfaction to Good Men, who would thereupon be 
<« eaſily induced to ſubmit to it. 

Tut other Reaſon, which no doubt was the principal, 
and rook this in the way to give it the better introduction, 
was, “ That the Kingdom ot Scotland generally had been long 
ce Jealous, that by the King's continued abſence from them, 
ce they ſhould by degrees be reduced to be but as a Province 
«to England, and ſubject to their Laws, and Government, 
cc which they would never ſubmit to; nor would any Man 
« of Honour, who lov'd the King beſt, and reſpected Eng- 
cc /and molt, ever conſent to bring that Diſhonour upon his 
« Country. If the very Liturgy, in the terms it is conſti- 
cc tuted, and practiſed in Exgland, ſhould be offer'd to them, 
ce it would kindle, and inflame that Jealouſy, as the Prologue, 
cc and Introduction to that Deſign, and as the firſt Range of 
ce that Ladder, which ſhould ſerve to mount over all their 
« Cuſtoms, and Privileges, and be oppoſed, and deteſted 
« accordingly : whereas, if his Majeſty would give order for 
<« the preparing of a Liturgy, with thoſe few deſireable Al- 
cc rerations, it would eaſily be done; and in the mean time 
They would ſo diſpoſe the minds of the People for the re- 
cc ception of it, that they ſhould even deſire it. This Expe- 
dient was ſo paſſionately, and vehemently urg'd even by 
the Biſhops, that however they defer'd to the minds, and 
humours of other Men, it was manifeſt enough, that the 
Exception, and Advice proceeded from the pride of their 
own hearts. 

THE Biſhop of London, who was always preſent with the 
King at theſe Debates, was exceedingly troubled at this 
Delay, and to find thoſe Men the Inſtruments in it, who 
ſeem'd to him as Sollicitous for the Expedition, as Zealous 
for the thing it felt, and who could not but Suffer by the 
deterring it. He knew well how far any Enemies to Con- 
formity would be from being ſatisfy'd with thoſe ſmall Al- 


terations, which being conſented to, they would with more 


con- 
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confidence, though leſs reaſon, frame other Exceptions, and 
inſiſt upon them with more obſtinacy. He foreſaw the Dif- 
ficulties which would ariſe in rejecting, or altering, or adding 
ro the Liturgy, which had ſo great Authority, and had, by 
the practice of near fourſcore years, obtain'd great Venera- 
tion from all ſober Proteſtants ; and how much eafier it would 
be to make Objections againſt any thing that ſhould be New, 
chan againſt the Old ; and would therefore have. been very 
glad that the former Reſolution might be purſued; there 
having never been any thoughts in the time of King James, 
or the preſent King, but of the Engliſb Liturgy ; belides that 
any Variation from it, in how ſmall matters ſoever, would 
make the uniformity the leſs, the Manifeſtation whereof was 
that which was molt aim'd at, and deſir'd. 25 

THE King had exceedingly ſet his Heart upon the matter, 
and was as much ſcandaliz d as any Man at the Diſorder, 
and Indecency in the exerciſe of Religion in the Church: 
yet he was affected with what was offer'd for a little Delay 
in the execution, and knew more of the ill humour, and 
practices amongſt the Greateſt Men of the Kingdom at that 
ſeaſon, than the Biſhop did, and believ'd he could better 
compoſe, and reduce them in a little time, and at a diſtance 
than at the preſent, and whilſt he was amongſt them. Be- 
ſides he was in his nature much inclin'd to the Scotiſb Na- 
tion, having been born amoneſt them, and as Jealous, as any 
one of Them could be, of their Liberties and Privileges, 
and as Careful they might not be Invaded by the Erng/i/h, 
who, he knew, had no great reverence for them: and there- 
fore the Objection, . That it would look like an Impolition 
« from England, if a Form, ſettled in Parliament at Veft- 
cc minſter, {ſhould without any Alteration be tender'd (though 
« by Himſelf to be ſubmitred to, and obſerv'd in Scotland, 
made a deep Impreſſion in his Majeſty. | 

In a word, he committed the Framing, and Compoſing 
ſuch a Liturgy, as would moſt probably be acceptable to thar 
People, to a ſelect number of the Biſhops there, who were 
very able and willing to undertake it: and ſo his Majeſty 


return'd into England, at the time he had deſign'd, without 
having ever propos'd, or made the leaſt approach in Publick, 


towards any alteration in the Church. 

Ir had been very happy, if there had been then nothing 
done indeed, that had any reference to that Affair, and that, 
ſince it was not ready, nothing had been tranſacted to pro- 


mote it, which accidentally alienated the Affections of the 


People from it; and what was done, was imputed to the Bi- 
ſhop of London, who was like enough to be guilty of it; ſince 
he did really believe, that nothing more contributed to the 

F 3 benefit, 
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benefit, and adyancement of the Church, than the promotion 
of Church-men to places of the greateſt Honour, and Offices 
of the higheſt Truſt ; This opinion, and the Proſecution of 
it (though his Integrity was unqueſtionable, and his Zeal as 
great for the good and honour of the State, as for the ad- 
vancement and ſecurity of the Church) was the unhappy 

oundation of his own Ruin, and of the Prejudice towards 
the Church, the Malice againſt it, and almoſt the Deſtructi- 
on of it. 

Dur ins the King's ſtay in Scotland, when he found the 
conjuncture not yet ripe for perfecting that good Order, 
which he intended in the Church, he reſolv'd to leave a Mo- 
nument behind him of his own Affection and Efteem of it. 
Edenborough though the Metropolis of the Kingdom, and the 
Chief Seat of the King's own Reſidence, and the Place where 
the Council of State and the Courts of Juſtice {till remain'd, 
was but a Borrough Town within the Dioceſs of the Arch- 
Biſhop of Saint- Andrews, and govern'd in all Church Affairs 
by the Preachers of the Town ; who, being choſen by the 
Citizens from the time of Mr Kox (who had a principal hand 
in the Suppreſſion of Popery, with circumſtances not very 
commendable to this day ) had been the moſt Turbulent, and 
Seditious Miniſters of Confuſion, that could be found in the 


Kingdom; of which King James had ſo (ad experience, after 


he came to Age, as well as in his Minority, that he would often 
ſay, © That his accefs to the Crown of Exgland was the more 
ce valuable to him, as it redeem'd him from the ſubjection to 
ce the ill manners, and inſolent practices of thoſe Preachers, 
& which he could never ſhake off before. The King before 
his return from thence, with the full conſent, and approbation 
of the Arch-Bilhop of Saint Andrews, erected Edenborough 
into a wi roo aſſign'd it a good and convenient jquriſdi- 
ction out of the neareſt limits of the Dioceſs of Saut An- 
arews, appointed the faireſt Church in the Town to be the 
Cathedral, ſettled a competent Revenue upon the Biſhop out 
of the Lands purchaſed by his Majeſty himſelf from the Duke 
of Lenox, who fold it much the cheaper, that it might be 
Conſecrated to ſo Pious an end; and plac'd a very eminent 
Scholar of a good Family in the Kingdom, who had been 
Educated in the Univerſity of Cambridge, to be the firſt Biſhop 
in that his new City ; and made another Perſon, of good 
Fame and Learning, the firſt Dean of his new Cathedral, 
upon whom likewiſe he ſettled a proper Maintenance; hoping 
by this means the better to prepare the People of the Place, 
who were the moſt numerous, and richeſt of the Kingdom, 
fo have a due reverence to Order, and Government, and, at 
leaſt, to diſcountenance, if not ſuppreſs the Factious _ 
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of — which had ſo long ruled there. But this Ap- 
plication little contributed thereunto : the People generally 
thought, that they had too many Biſhops before, and ſo the 
<4 the number was not like to be yery grateful to 


m. | 

Tus Biſhops had indeed very little Intereſt in the Aﬀe- 
Ctions of that Nation, and leſs Authority over it; they had not 
power to Reform, or Regulate their own Cathedrals, and 
very rarely ſhew'd themſelves in the Habit, and Robes of 


Biſhops ; and durſt not conteſt with the General Aſſembly in 


matters of Juriſdiction : ſo that there was little more than the 
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Name of Epiſcopacy preſerv'd in that Church. To redeem #i Majc/y 
them from the Contempt, and to ſhew that yu {hould be prefer: ſome 


Conſiderable in the State, how little Authority ſoever they 
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Scotland rs 


were 8 to have in the Church, the King made the 5, /, 07 


Arch- 


iſhop of Saint Andrews, a Learned, Wiſe, and Pious fees unſra- 


Man, and of long Experience, Chancellour of the Kingdom Jen. 


(the greateſt Office, and which had never been in the hands 
of a Church- man ſince the Reformation of Religion, and Sup- 
preſſing the Pope's Authority) and four or five other Biſhops 
of the Privy-Council, or Lords of the Seſſion; which his Ma- 
zeſty preſfum'd, by their Power in the Civil Goverment, and 


in the Judicatories of the Kingdom, would render them ſo 


much the more Reverenced, and the better enable them to 
ſettle the Affairs of the Church: which fell out otherwiſe too; 


and it had been better that invidious Promotion had been ſu- 


ſpended, till by their grave and pious Deportment they had 
wrought upon their Clergy to be better diſpos'd to obey them, 
and upon the People to like order, and cc and till 
by theſe means the Liturgy had been ſettled, and receiv'd 
amongſt them; and then the advancing ſome of them to 
greater Honour, might have done well. 
Bur this unſcaſ 
n them, to which their Functions did not intitle them 
(no Biſhop having been ſo much as a Privy-Counſellor in 
very many years) expos'd them to the univerſal Envy of the 
whole Nobility, many whereof wiſh'd them well, as to their 
Eccleſiaſtical . but could not endure to ſee them 
poſſeſs d of thoſe Offices, and Employments, which they look'd 
upon as naturally belonging to Themſelves ; and then the 
number of them was thought too great, ſo that they Over- 
ballanc'd many Debates; and ſome of them by want of tem- 
r, or want of breeding, did not behave themſelves with that 
ecency in their Debates, towards the greateſt Men of the 
Kingdom, as in diſcretion they ought to have done, and as 
the others reaſonably expected from them: ſo that inſtead of 
bringing any Advantage to the * „ or facilitating = 
4 b 


onable accumulation of ſo many Honours 


to them. 
e King's [x was about the end of Auguſt in the Year 1633, when 
rg ON f the King return d from Scotland to Greenwich; where the 


Arch-By.op Queen kept her Court; and the firſt Accident of moment, that 


Abbot, 


1633: bs Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury; who had ſat too many years in that 


charaffer. 


for the preſent there 3 no ſign of Diſcontent, or ill 
Will to them: and the 


-a Liturgy, when he ſhould think it ſeaſonable to commend it 


that Virtue, and by the recommendation of the Earl of Dun- 
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good Intentions of the King in ſettling Order, and Govern- 
ment, it -produc'd a more general Prejudice to it; though 


| ing left Scotland, as he believ'd, full 
of Affection, and Duty to him, and well inclin'd to receive 


ppen'd after his coming thither, was the Death of Albot 


See, and had too great a juriſdiction over the Church, though 
he was without any Credit in the Court from the Death of 
King Fames, and had not much in many years before. He 
had been Head or Maſter of one of the pooreſt Colleges in 
Oxford, and had Learning ſufficient for that Province: He was 
a Man of very Moroſe manners, and a very ſour aſpect, which, 
in that time, was calPd Gravity; and under the opinion ot 


bar, the King's firit Scorch Favourite, he was preferr'd by King 
James to the Biſhoprick of Coventry and Lichfield, and pre- 
ently after to London, before he had been Parſon, Vicar, or 
Curate of any Parith Church in England, or Dean, or Pre- 
bend of any Cathedral Ch:rch; and was in truth totally igno- 
rant of the true Conſtitution: of the Church of-Erg/azd, and 
the State and Intereit of the Clergy ; as ſufficiently appear'd 
throughout the whole courſe of his Life afterward. 
HF x had ſcarce perform'd any part of the Office of a Biſhop 
in the Dioceſs of London, when he was ſnatch'd from thence, 
and promoted to Canterbury, upon the never enough lament- 
ed death of Dr Bancroft, that Metropolitan, who underſtood 
the Church excellently, and had almoſt reſcued it out of the 
hands of the Calvinian Party, and very much ſubdued the un- 
ruly Spirit of the Non-Contormiſts, by, and after the Conte- 
rence at Hampton- Court; countenanc'd Men of the greateſt 
parts in Learning, and diſpos'd the Clergy to a more ſolid 
courſe of Study, than they had been accuſtom'd to; and, if 
he had liv'd, would quickly have extinguiſh'd all that Fire 
in England, which had been kindled at Geneva; or if he had 
been ſucceeded by Biſhop 4»drews, Biſhop Overa/, or any 
Man, who underſtood, and lov'd the Church, that Intection 
would eaſily have been kept out, which could not afterwards 
be ſo eaſily expelFd. * 

Bur Abbot brought none of this Antidote with him, and 
| CONC Chriſtian Religion no otherwiſe, than as it abhorr'd, 
and reviled Popery, and valued thoſe Men molt, who: _ 
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That the moſt furiouſly. © For the ſtrict obſervation of the Di- 
ſcipline of the Church, or the Conformity to the Articles, or 
Canons eſtabliſh'd, he made little enquiry, and took leſs care; 
and having himſelf made a very little progreſs in the Antient 
and Solid Study of Divinity, he adher d only to the Doctrine 
of Calvin, and, for his ſake, did not think ſo ill of the Di- 
ſcipline as he ought to have done. But if Men prudently for- 
bore a publick Reviling, and Railing at the Hierarchy, and 
Eccleſiaſtical Government, let their opinions, and private 
practice be what it would, they were not only ſecure from 
any inquifition of his, but acceptable to him, and at leaſt, 
equally preferr'd by him. And though many other Biſhops 
plainly diſcern'd the Miſchiefs, which daily broke in to the 
Prejudice of Religion, by his defects and remiſſneſs, and 
prevented it in their own Dioceſſes as much as they could, 
and gave all their Countenance to Men of other Parts, and 
other Principles; and though the Biſhop of London Dr Laud, 
from the time of his Authority and Credit with the King, 
had applied all the Remedies he could to thoſe Defections, 
and from the time of his being Chancellour of * as had 
much diſcountenanced, and almoſt ſuppreſs'd that Spirit, by 
encouraging another kind of Learning, and Practice in that 
Univerſity, which was indeed according to the Doctrine of 
the Church of England; yet that temper in the Arch-Biſhop, 
whoſe Houſe was a Sanctuary to the moſt eminent of that 
Factious Party, and who Licens'd their moſt Pernicious Writ- 
ings, left his Succeſſor a very difficult work to do, to Re- 
form, and Reduce a Church into Order, that had been ſo long 
neglected, and that was ſo ill fill d by many weak, and more 
willful Church wenn. | 

IT was within one week after the King's return from Scot- 
land, that Abbot died at his Houſe at Lambeth. The King 
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took very little time to conſider who ſhould be his Succeſſor, character, 


but the very next time the Biſhop of London (who was longer 
on his way home than the King had been) came to him, his 
Majeſty entertain'd him very chearfully with this Compel- 
lation, My Lord's Grace of Canterbury, you are very welcome, 
and gave order the ſame day for the diſpatch of all the ne- 
ceſſary torms for the Tranſlation: ſo that within a Month or 
thereabouts after the death of the other Arch-Biſhop, he was 
compleatly inveſted in that high Dignity, and ſettled in his 
Palace at Lambeth. This great Prelate had been before in 

reat favour with the Duke of Buckingham, whoſe chiet Con- 

dent he was, and by him recommended to the King, as fit- 
teſt to be truſted in the conferring all Eccleſiaſtical Prefer- 
ments, when he was but Biſhop of Saint Davids, or newly 
preferr d to Bath and Wells; and from that time he entirely 


— 


govern'd 
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govern'd that Provi oo _ ſo that his Promo- 
tion to Canterbury was long en, nor was 
it attended with Cap increaſe of envy, or like, © 

HE was a Man —_ Parts, and very _—_— Vir- 
rues, allay'd and diſcredited by ſome unpopular natural Infir- 
mities; the greateſt of which was (bekides a haſty, way 
of expreſſing himſelf) that he believ'd Innocence of 
and Integrity of Manners, was a guard ſtrong enough to ſe- 
cure any Man in his "EY through this World, in what 

y ſoever he travell'd, and through what Ways ſoever 
he was to paſs: and ſure never any Man was better ſupplied 


with that Proviſion. He was born of honeſt Parents, who 


were well able to provide for his Education in the Schools of 
Learning, from whence they ſent him to Se Johns College 
in Oxford, the worſt Endow'd at that time of any in that Fa- 
mous Univerſity. From a Scholar he became a Fellow, and 
then the Preſident of the College, after he had receiv'd all 
the graces, and degrees (the Proctorſhip, and the Doctorſhip) 
could be obtain'd there. He was always maligned, and per- 
ſecuted by thoſe who were of the Caluinian Faction, which 
was then very powerful, and who, according to their. uſual 
maxim, and practice, call every Man they do not love, Papiſt; 
and, under this ſenſeleſs appellation, they created him man 
troubles, and vexations ; and ſo far ſuppreſs'd him, that though 
he was the King's Chaplain, and taken notice of for an ex- 
cellent Preacher, and a Scholar of the moſt Sublime Parts, he 
had not any Preferment to invite him to leave his poor Col- 
lege, which only gave him bread, till the vigour of his Age 
was paſt: and when he was promoted by King James, it was 
but to a poor Bilhoprick in Wales, which was not ſo good a 
Support for a Biſhop, as his College was for a private Scholar, 
though a Doctor. | | 5 

PARLIAMENTS in that time were frequent, and grew 
very buſy, and the Party, under which he had ſuffer'd a con- 
tinual Perſecution, appear'd very powerful, and full of de- 
ſign, and They who had the Courage to Oppoſe them, be- 
gun to be taken notice of with approbation, and counte- 
nance: under this Style he came to be firſt cheriſh'd by the 
Duke of Buckingham, who had made ſome experiments of 
the Temper, and Spirit of the Other people, nothing to his 
ſatisfaction. From this time he proſper d at the rate of his own 
wiſhes, and being Tranſplanted out of his cold barren Dio- 
ceſs of Saint Davids, into a warmer Climate, he was left, as 
was ſaid before, by that great Favourite in that great Truſt 
with the King; who was ſufficiently indiſpos'd towards the 
Perſons or the Principles of Calvi s Diſciples. 

WHEN he came into great Authority, it may be, he 4 
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tain d too keen a memory of Thoſe who had ſo unjuſtly, 
and uncharitably Perſecuted him before; and I doubt, was 
ſo far tranſported with the ſame Paſſions he had reaſon to 
complain of in his Adverſaries, that, as they accus'd Him 
. of opery, becauſe he had ſome doctrinal Opinions which 
they h not, though they were nothing ally d to Popery ; 
fo he entertain d too much prejudice to ſome Perſons, as if 
They were Enemies to the Diſcipline of the Church, becauſe 
they concurr'd with Cui in ſome doctrinal Points; when 
abhorr'd his Diſcipline, and reverenced the Government 
of the Church, and pray'd for the peace of it with as much 
Zeal, and Fervency as any in the Kingdom; as they made 
manifeſt in their Lives, and in their Sufferings with it, and 
for it. He had, from his firſt entrance into the World, , with- 
out any diſguiſe, or diſſimulation, declar'd his own. opinion 
of that Claffis of Men, and, as ſoon as it was in his power, 
he did all he could to hinder the growth, and increaſe of that 
Faction, and to reſtrain Thoſe who were inclin'd to it, from 
doing the miſchief they deſir d to do. But his Power. at 
Court could not enough qualify himto go through with that 
difficult Reformation, whilſt he had a Superior in the Church, 
who, having the Reins in his Hand, could Slacken them ac- 
cording to his own humour, and indiſcretion; and was 
thought to be the more remiſs, to irritate his cholerick diſpo- 
ſition. But when he had now the Primacy in his own 
the King being inſpir'd with the ſame Zeal, he thought he 
ſhould be to blame, and have much to anſwer for, if he did 
not make haſte to apply Remedies to thoſe Diſeaſes, which 
he ſaw would grow apace. 

IN the end of September of the Year 1633, he was inveſted 
in the Title, Power, and juriſdiction of Arch-Bilhop of Cew- 
terbury, and entirely in poſſeſſion of the Revenue thereof, 
without a Rival in Church or State; that is, no Man Pro- 
feſs d to oppoſe his Greatneſs; and he had never interpos'd 


or appear'd in Matters of State to this time. His firſt care Dr Juxon 
was, that the Place he was remov'd from, might be ſup- __ 5. 


lied with a Man who would be vigilant to pull up thoſe of 
eeds, which the London Soil was too apt to nouriſh, and 
ſo drew his old Friend and Companion Dr Juxom as near to 
him as he could. They had been Fellows together in one 
College in Oxford, and , when he was firſt made Biſhop of 
Saint Davids, he made him Preſident of that College: when 
he could no longer keep the Deanry of the Chapel-Royal, 
he made him his Succeſſor in that near Attendance upon the 
King: and now he was rais'd to be Arch-Biſhop, he eafily 
prevail'd with the King to make the Other, Biſhop of Ler- 
don, before, or very after he had been — 
| 0 1p 
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ſhop of Hereford, if he were more than Elect of that Church. 
IT was now a time of great Eaſe and Tranquillity; the 
King (as hath been ſaid before) had made himſelf: Superior 
to all thoſe Difficulties and Streights he had to contend with 
the four firſt years he came to the Crown at Home; and was 
now reverenced by all his Neighbours, who needed his 
Friendſhip, and deſir'd to have it; the Wealth of the King- 
dom notorious to all the World, and the General Temper, 
and Humour of it, little inclin'd to the Papiſt, and leſs to 
the Puritan. There were ſome late Taxes and Impoſi- 
tions introduc'd, which rather angred than griev'd the Peo- 
ple, who were more than repair'd by the Quiet, Peace, and 
roſperity they enjoy'd ; and the Murmur and Diſcontent 
that was, appear'd to be againſt the Exceſs of Power exer- 
ciſed by the Crown, and ſupported by the Judges in N- 
e The Church was not repin'd at, nor the leaſt 
inclination to alter the Government, and Diſcipline thereof, 
or to change the Doctrine. Nor was there at that time any 
conſiderable number of Perſons of any valuable Condition 
throughout the Kingdom, who did wiſh either; and the 


cauſe of ſo prodigious a Change in ſo few years after was too 


viſible from the effects The Arch-Biſhop's heart was ſer 
upon the advancement of the Church, in which he well 
knew he had the King's full Concurrence, which he thought 
would be too powerful for any oppoſition ; and that he ſhould 
need no other aſſiſtance. | 

THROUGH the Nation generally, as was {aid before, was 
without any ill Talent to the Church, either in the point of 
the Doctrine, or the Diſcipline, yet they were not without 
a jealouſy that Popery was not enough diſcountenanced, and 
were very averſe from admitting any thing they had not 


been uſed to, which they calFd Innovation, and were eaſily 
perſwaded, that any thing of that kind was but to pleaſe the / 


wwm con- Papiſts. Some doctrinal Points in Controverſy had been, in 

tentient con the late years, agitated in the Pulpits with more warmth and 

I reflections, than had us'd to be; and thence the heat, and 

Arminian animoſity increas'd in Books Pro and con upon the fame Ar- 

Points, guments: moſt of the popular Preachers, who had not look'd 

into the Ancient Learning, took Calvin's word for it, and 

did all they could to propagate his Opinions in thoſe Points: 

They who had ſtudied more, and were better vers'd in the 

Antiquities of the Church, the Father's, - the Councils, and the 

Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtories , with the ſame heat and paſſion in 
Preaching and Writing, defended the contrary. 

Bur becauſe in the late Diſpute in the Dutch Churches, 

thoſe Opinions were ſupported by Jacobus Arminius, the Di- 

vinity Profeſſor in the Univerſity of Leydes in 2 the 
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latter Men we mention'd, were call'd A4rminians , though 
many of them had never read a word written by Arminius. 
Either fide defended, and maintain'd the different Opinions 
as the Doctrine of the Church of Exgland, as the two great 
Orders in the Church of Rome, the' Dominicans and Fran- 
ciſcans, did at the ſame time, and had many hundred years 
before, with more vehemence and uncharitableneſs, main- 
tain'd the ſame Opinions one againſt the other ; either Party 
profeſſing to adhere to the Doctrine of the Catholick Church, 
which had been ever wiſer than to determine the Contro- 
verſy. And yet that Party here, which could leaſt ſupport 
themſelves with Reaſon, were very ſollicitous, according to 
the Ingenuity they always practice to advance any of their 
Pretences, to have the People believe, that they who held 
with Arminius did intend to introduce Popery ; and truly 
the other Side was no leſs willing to have it thought, that 
all who adher'd to Calvh in thoſe Controverlies, did in their 
Hearts likewiſe adhere to him with reference to the Diſci- 
pline, and defir'd to change the Government of the Church, 
deſtroy the Biſhops, and to ſet up the Diſcipline that he had 
eſtabliſh'd at Geneva; and ſo both Sides found ſuch reception 
8 with the People, as they were inclin'd to the Per- 
ons; whereas, in truth, none of the one Side were at all in- 
clin'd to Popery, and very many of the Other were molt af- 
fectionate to the Peace and Proſperity of the Church, and 
very Pious, and Learned Men, 
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Tur Arch-Biſhop had, all his life, eminently oppoſed _,,,, s; 

Calvins Doctrine in thoſe Controverſies , before the name Laud's — 
of Arminius was taken notice of, or his Opinions heard of; ra#er conti- 
and thereupon for want of another Name, they had call'd . 


him a Papiſt, which no body believ'd him to be, and he had 
more manifeſted the contrary in his Diſputations, and Writ- 
ings, than moſt Men had done; and it may be the Other 
found the more ſevere, and rigorous Uſage from him, for 
their propagating that Calumny againſt him. He was a Man 
of great Courage and Reſolution, and being moſt aſſur'd 
within himſelf, that he propos'd no end in all his actions 
and deſigns, but what was Pious and Juſt (as ſure no man 
had ever a heart more entire to the King, the Church, or his 
Country) he never ſtudied the eaſieſt ways to thoſe ends; 
he thought, it may be, that any art or induſtry that way 
would diſcredit, at leaſt make the Integrity of the end ſu- 
ſpeed, let the cauſe be what it will. He did court Perſons 
too little; nor cared to make his deſigns, and purpoſes, ap- 
pear as candid as they were, by ſhewing them in any other 
dreſs than their own natural beauty, though perhaps in too 
rough a manner; and did not conſider enough what _ 
aid, 
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faid, or were like to ſay of him. If the faults, and Vices 
were fit to be look d into, and diſcover, let the Perſons be 
who they would that were guilty of them, they were ſure 
to find no connivance of Favour from him. He intended 
the Diſcipline of the Church ſhould be felt, as well as ſpoken 
of, and that it ſhould be applied to the greateſt and moſt 
88 Tranſgreſſors, as well as to the puniſhment of ſmaller 

flences, and meaner Offenders; and thereupon call'd for 
or cheriſh'd the Diſcovery of Thoſe who were not car 
to cover their own Iniquities, thinking they were above the 
reach of other Men, or their Power, or Will to chaſtiſe. 
Perſons of Honour, and great Quality, of the Court, and of 
the Country, were every day cited into the High-Commit: 
ſion Court, upon the fame of their Incontinence, or other 
Scandal in their lives, and were there proſecuted to their 
Shame , and Puniſhment : and. as the Shame ( which they 
calld an Inſolent Triumph upon their Degree and Quality, 
and levelling Them with the common People) was never 
forgotten, but watch'd for revenge; ſo the Fines impos'd 


there were the more queltion'd, and repin'd againſt, becauſe 


Pryn, Bur- 
ton, and 


Baſtyick, 


they were aſſign d to the rebuilding, and repairing St Pau/'s 
Church ; and thought therefore to be the more Severely im- 
pos'd, and the Jeſs Compaſſionately reduc'd; and excus'd : 
which likewiſe made the juriſdiction and rigour of the Star- 
Chamber more felt, and murmur'd againſt, and ſharpen'd 
many mens humours againſt the Biſhops, before they had any 
ill Intention towards the Church. 

THERE were three Perſons moſt notorious for their de- 
clar'd Malice againſt the Government of the Church by Bi- 
hops, in their ſeveral Books, and Writings, which they had 
publiſh'd to Corrupt the People, with circumſtances very 
Scandalous, and in language very Scurrilous, and Impudent; 
which all Men thought deſerv'd very exemplary Puniſhment : 
They were of the three ſeveral Profeſſions which had the 
molt influence upon the People, a Divine, a Common Law- 
yer, and a Doctor of Phylick ; none of them of intereſt, or 
any eſteem with the worthy part of their ſeveral Profeſſions, 
having been formerly all look'd upon under Characters of 
Reproach : yer when they were all Sentenced, and for the 
execution ot that Sentence brought out to be Puniſh'd as 
common, and ſignal Rogues, expos'd upon Scaffolds to have 
their Ears cut off, and their Faces and Foreheads branded 
with hot Irons (as the pooreſt, and moſt mechanick Male- 
factors uſed to be, when they were not able to redeem them- 
ſelves by any Fine for their Treſpaſſes, or to ſatisfy any da- 
mages for the Scandals they had rais'd againſt the good 
name, and reputation of others) Men begun no more to 

J conſider 


conſider their Manners, but the Men; and each 
with anger and indignation enough, thought their Education, 
and Degrees, and Quality, would have fecurd them from 
ſuch Infamous Judgments, "and treaſur d up Wrath for the 
time to come. | | 
Tk /remiſneſs of .4bbot and of other Biſhops by his ex- 
ample, had introduced, or at leaſt conniv'd at a Negligence, 
chat gave great ſcandal to the Church, and no doubt 
very many Pious men. The People took ſo little care of 
the Churches, and the Parſons as little of the Chancels, that, 
inſtead of Beautifying, or Adorning them in any degree, they 
rarely provided againſt the falling of many of their Churches z 
and ſuffer d them at leaſt to be kept fo indecently, and 
flovenly, that they would not have endur'd it in the ordi- 
nary of their own Houſes ; the Rain and the Wind to 
infeſt them; and the Sacraments themſelves ro be Admini- 
ſter d where the People had moſt mind ro receive them. 


This Prophane liberty and uncleanlineſs, the Arch-Biſhop 


reſolvd to reform with all expedition, requiring the other 
Biſhops to Concur with him in fo Pious a Work; and the 
work ſure was very grateful to all Men of Devotion: yet, I 
know not how, the Profecution of it with roo much affecks- 
tion of Expence, it may be, or with too much Paſſion be- 
tween the Miniſters and the Pariſhioners, rais'd an evil Spirit 
towardsthe Church, which the Enemies of it took much ad- 
vantage of, as ſoon as thay had an opportunity to make the 
worſt uſe of it. 

THe removing the Communion Table out of the body 
of the Church, where it had us'd to ſtand, and to be applied 
to all uſes, and fixing it to one place in the upper end of the 
Chancel, which frequently made the buying a new Table to 
be neceſſary, the incloſing it with a Rail of Joyners work 
and thereby fencing it from the approach of Dogs, and all 
Servile uſes; the obliging all Perſons to come up to thoſe 
Rails to receive the Sacrament, how acceptable ſoever to 
grave and intelligent Perſons, who lov'd Order and Decency 
(for acceptable it was to ſuch) yet introduc'd firſt Murmur- 
ings wr the People (upon the very Charge and Ex- 
pence of it) and if the Miniſter were not a man of diſcretion 
and reputation to Compoſe, and Reconcile thoſe Indiſpoſi- 
tions (as too frequently he was not, and rather inflam'd, and 
increas'd the Diſtemper) it begot Suits, and Appeals at Law. 
The opinion that there was no Neceſſity of doing any thing, 
and the complaint that there was too Much done, brought 
the Power and juriſdiction that impos'd the doing of it, to 
be call'd in queſtion, contradicted, and works Then the 
manner, and geſture, and poſture, in the Celebration of it, 
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brought in new Diſputes, and adminiſter'd new ſubjects of 
Offence, according to the cuſtom, of the Place, and humour 
of the People : and thoſe Diſputes brought in new words 
and terms (Altar, Adoration, and Genuflection, and other 
expreſſions ) for the more perſpicuous carrying on thoſe Diſ- 
putations. New Books were written for, and againſt this 
new Practice, with the ſame earneſtneſs, and contention for 
Victory, as if the Life of Chriſtianity had been. at ſtake. 
Beſides, there was not an equal Concurrence, in the proſe- 
cution of this matter, amoneglt the Biſhops themſelves; ſome 
of them proceeding more remiſsly in it, and ſome not only 
neglecting to direct any thing to be done towards it, but re- 
ſtraining thoſe who had a mind to it, from medling in it. 
And this again produced as inconvenient Diſputes, when 
the Subordinate Clergy would take upon them, not only 
without the direction of their Dioceſans, but expreſsly againit 
their Injunctions, to make thoſe Alterations and Reforma- 
tions themſelves, and by their own Authority. 

THE Arch-Bilhop guided purely by his Zeal, and Reve- 
rence for the Place of God's Service, and by the Canons, 
and Injunctions of the Church, with the cuſtom obſery'd in 
the King's Chapel, and in moſt Cathedral Churches, with- 
out conſidering the long intermiſſion, and diſcontinuance, in 
many other Places, proſecuted this Affair more Paſſionately 
than was fit for the Seaſon ; and had Prejudice againſt Thoſe, 
who out of fear, or foreſight, or not underſtanding the 
Thing, had not the ſame Warmth to promote it. The Bi- 
ſhops who had been preferr d by his Favour, or hoped to be 
ſo, were at leaſt as Sollicitous to bring it to pals in their 
ſeveral Dioceſſes; and ſome of them with more Paſſion, 
and leſs Circumſpection, than they had his Example for, or 
than he Approv'd; proſecuting thoſe who oppos'd them, 
very Fiercely, and ſometimes Unwarrantably, which was 
kept in Remembrance. Whullt other Biſhops, not ſo many 
in number, or ſo valuable in weight, who had not been be- 
holding to him, nor had hope of being ſo, were enough con- 
rented to give Perfunctory orders for the doing it, and to 
{ee the Execution of thoſe Orders not minded; and not the 
leſs pleas'd ro find, that the Prejudice of that whole Tranſ- 
action reflected ſolely upon the Arch-Bithop. 

THE Biſhop of Lincoln (Williams) who had heretofore 
been Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, and gene- 
rally unacceptable whilit he held that Office, was, ſince his 
diſgrace at Court, and proſecution from thence, become very 
Popular; and having leveral Faults objected to him, the 
Puniſhment whereof threaten'd him every day, he was very 
willing to change the Scene, and to be brought _—_ the 
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Stage for oppoſing theſe Innovations (as he/call'd them) if 
Religion. It was an unlucky word, and couzen'd very many 
honeſt Men into apprehenſions very Prejudicial to the King; 
and to the Church: He publiſh'd'a Diſcourſe and Treari 
_ the matter, and manner of the Profecution of that 


uſmeſs; a Book ſo full of good Learning, and that Learning 


ſo clofe, and ſolidly applied ( though it abounded with t 


many light expreſſions ) that it gain d him reputation enough 


to be able ro do Hurt; and ſhew'd that, in his retirement, 
he had ſpent his time with his Books very profitably. He 
us'd all the Wit, and all the Malice he could, to awaken the 
People to ajealouſy of theſe Agitations, and Innovations. in 
the exerciſe of Religion; not without Inſinuations that it aim d 
at greater Alterations, for which he knew the People would 


quickly find a name; and he was ambitious to have it be- 


liev'd, that the Arch-Biſhop was his greateſt Enemy, for his 
having conſtantly op 


known: 

T HrovdH there were other Books written with good learn. 
ing, and which ſufficiently anſwer'd the Biſhop's book, and 
to men of equal, and diſpaſſionate Inclinations , fully vins 
dicated the Proceedings which had been, and were ſtill 
very fervently carried on; yet it was done by Men whole 
names were not much reverenced, and who were taken no+ 
tice of, with great inſolence and aſperity to undertake the 


Defence of all things which the People generally were Diſa 


pleas'd with, and who did not affect to be much Cared for: 
y thoſe of their own Order: So that from this unhapp 
Subject, not in it ſelf of that important value to be either en- 
rer'd upon with that Reſolution, or to be carried on with that 
Paſſion, een upon the matter a Schiſm amongſt the 
Biſhops themſelves, and a great deal of Uncharitableneſs in 
the Learned, and moderate Clergy, towards one another: 
which, though it could not increaſe the malice, added ve 
much to the ability and power of the Enemies of the Churc 
to do it hurt, and alſo to the number of them. For without 
doubt, many who lev'd the eftabliſh'd Government of the 
Church, and the Exerciſe of Religion as it was us d, and des 
fir'd not a change in either, nor did diſtke the order and de- 
cency, which they ſaw- mended, yet they lik d not any No- 
velties, and fo were liable to entertain ſealouſies that more 
was intended than was hitherto propos d; eſpecially when 
thoſe Infuſions proceeded from Men unſuſpected to have any 
inclinations to Change, and known Aſſertors of the Govern- 
ment both in Church and State. They did obſerve the In- 
ferior Clergy took more upon them than they were 1 
Vol. I. Part 1. 8 


pos'd his riſing to any Government ii 
the Church, as a man, whole hot and haſty Spirit he had long 
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and did not live towards their Neighbours of Quality, or 
their Patrons themſelves, with that Civility and Condeſcenti- 
on, they had uſed to do; which diſpos d Them likewiſe to a 
withdrawing their good Countenance, and good Neighbour- 
hood from them. 

Tus Arch-Bilhop had not been long in that Poſt, when 
there was another great alteration in the Court by the Death 
of the Earl of Portland, High Treaſurer of Exgland ; a man 
ſo jealous of the Arch-Biſhop's credit with the King, that he 
always endeavour'd to leſſen it by all the arts and ways he 
could; which he was ſo far from effecting, that, as it uſual- 
ly falls out, when paſſion and malice make Accuſation, by 
ſuggeſting many particulars which the King knew to be Un- 
true, or believ'd to be no Faults, he rather confirm'd- his 
Majeſty's judgment of him, and prejudiced his own reputa- 

Upon the tion. His death cauſed no grief in the Arch-Biſhop ; who 

3 4, Was upon it, made one of the Commiſſioners of the Trea- 

death the ſury, and Revenue, which he had reaſon to be ſorry for, 

Arch-Bif.op becauſe it engag'd him in Civil buſineſs, and matters of 

made one of State; wherein he had little experience, and which he had hi- 

Pahang therto avoided. But being oblig'd to it now by his Truſt, he 

Treaſury, enter d upon it with his natural earneſtneſs and warmth, mak- 

ing it his principal care to advance, and improve the King's 

Revenue, by all the ways which were offer'd, and ſo hearken'd 

to all Informations and Propoſi ions of that kind; and hav- 

ing not had experience of that Tribe of people, who deal in 

that Traffick (a confident, ſenſeleſs, and for the moſt part a 

naughty people ) he was ſometimes miſled by them, to think 

better of {ome Projects than they deſerv'd : but then he was 

ſo entirely devoted to what would be Beneficial to the King, 

that all Propoſitions and Deſigns, which were for the Profit 

(only or principally ) of particular Perſons how Great ſo- 

ver, were oppos'd, and croſs d, and very often totally ſup- 

els'd, and ſtifled in their birth, by his Power, and Autho- 

rify ; which created him Enemies enough in the Court, and 

mahy of Ability ro do Miſchief, who knew well how to re- 
compenſe Diſcourteſies, which they always call'd Injuries. 

T as Revenue of too Many of the Court conſiſted prin- 
cipally in Encloſures, and Improvements of that nature , 
which He ſtill oppos'd paſſionately, except they were found- 
ed upon Law; and then, if it would bring Profit to the 
King, how old and obſolete foever the Law was, he thought 
he might juſtly adviſe the Proſecution. And ſo he did a lit- 
tle too much countenance the Commiſſion concerning Depo- 
N which brought much charge and trouble upon the 

eople, and was likewiſe caſt upon His account. 


HE hadobſery'd, and knew it muſt be ſo, that the 32 
cipa 
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cipal Officers of the Revenue, who govern'd the affairs of 
oney, had always acceſs to the King, and ſpent more time 
with him in Private than any of his Servants, or Counſel- 
lors, and had thereby frequent opportunities to do Good, or 
ill offices to many men; of which He had Had Experience, 
when the Earl of Portland was Treaſurer, and the Lord Cor- 
tington Chancellor of the Exchequer ; neither of them being 
his Friends; and the latter ſtill enjoying his Place, and hay» 
ing his former Acceſs, and fo continuing a joynt Commiſſios 
ner of the Treaſury with him, and underſtanding that Pro- 
vince much better, {till Oppos'd, and commonly Carried 
every thing againſt him: ſo that he was Weary of the toil; 
and vexation of that Bufineſs ; as all other men were, and 
{till are, of the Delays which are in all diſpatches in that Of- 
fice, whilſt it is executed by Commiſſion, © .. 11 
Tux Treaſurer's is the greateſt Office of Benefit in the 3:47 Jux- 
Kingdom, and the. Chief in Precedence next the Arch- ?" . 
Biſhop's, and the Great Seal: ſo that the eyes of all men were farm. 
at gaze who ſhould have this great Office; and the greateſt 
of the Nobility, who were in the chiefeſt Employments, 
look'd upon it as the Prize of one of them; ſuch Office com- 
monly making way for more Removes, and Preferments : 
when on a ſuddain the Staff was put into the hands of the 
Biſhop of London, a man fo unknown, that his Name was 
ſcarce heard of in the Kingdom, who had been; within two 
ears before, but a BRAD Chaplain to the King, and the 
E of a poor College in Oxford. This Inflam'd more 
men than were Angry before, and no doubt did not only ſharpen 
the edge of Envy and Malice againſt the Arch-Biſhop (who 
was the known Architect of this new Fabrick) but moſt un- 
juſtly Indiſpos'd many towards the Church it ſelf; which they 
look d upon as the Gulph ready to ſwallow all the great Of- 
fices, there being Others in view, of that Robe, who were 
ambitious enough to expect the reſt. 5 
In the mean time the Arch-Biſhop himſelf was infinitely 
pleas'd with what was done, and unhappily believ'd he had 
provided a ſtronger Support for the Church; and never abated 
any thing of his Severity, and Rigour towards men of all 
conditions; or in the Sharpnels of his language, and expreſ- 
fions, which was fo natural to him, that he could not debate 
any thing without ſome Commotion, when the Argument 
was not of moment, nor bear Contradiction in debate, even 
in the Council, where all men are equally free, with that Pa- 
tience, and Temper that was neceſſary; of which, They 
who wilh'd him not well, took many Advantages, and would 
therefore Contradict him, that he might be tranſported with 
ſome Incident Paſſion ; which, __— a ſhort recollection, he 
| 2 Was 
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was always Sorry for, and moſt readily, and: heartily would 
make Acknowledgement. No man ſo willingly made unkind 
uſe of all thoſe Occaſions, as the Lord Cottington, who, being 
a maſter of Temper, and of the moſt profound Diſſimulation, 
knew too well how to lead him into a Miſtake, and then 
drive him into Choler, and then Expoſe him upon the mat- 
ter, and the manner, to the judgment of the Company; and 
he choſe to do this moſt, when the King was preſent; and 
then he would Dine with him the next dax. 

Tk King, who was exceſſively affected to Hunting, and 
the Sports ot the Field, had a great deſire to make a great 
Park tor Red, as well as Fallow Deer, between Richmond 
and Hampton-Court, where he had large waſtes of his own, 


and great parcels of Wood, which made it very fit for the. 


uſe he defign'd it to: but as ſome Pariſhes had Commons in 


_ thoſe Waſtes, ſo, many Gentlemen, and Farmers, had good 


Houſes, and good Farms intermingled with thoſe Waſtes of 
their own Inheritance, or for their Lives, or Years; and with- 
out taking of Them into the Park, it would not be of the 
largeneſs, or for the uſe propos d. His Majeſty defir'd to 
rchaſe thoſe Lands, and was very willing to buy them upon 
igher terms than the People could fell them at to any 
elſe, if they had occaſion to part with them; and thought it 
no unreaſonable thing, upon thoſe terms, to expect this from 
his Subjects; and ſo he employ'd his own Surveyor, and 
other of his Officers, to treat with the Owners, many where- 
of were his own Tenants, whoſe Farms would at laſt expire. 
Tut major part of the People were in a ſhort time pre- 
vail'd with, but many very obſtinately refus d; and a Gentle- 
man, who had the belt Eſtate, with a convenient Houſe, and 
Gardens, would by no means part with it; and the King 
being as earneſt ro compals it, it made a great noiſe, as if the 


King would take away mens Eſtates at his own pleaſure. The 


Biſhop of London, who was Treaſurer, and the Lord Cotting- 


ton Chancellor of the Exchequer, were, from the firſt entring 


upon it, very averſe from the Deſign, not only for the mur- 
mur of the People, bur becauſe the purchaſe of the Land, and 
the making a Brick: wall about ſo large a parcel of Ground 
( tor it. is near ten Miles about) would colt a greater Sum ot 
money, than they could eaſily provide, or than they thought 
ought to be ſacrificed to Such an occaſion: and the Lord 
Cottington (who was more ſollicited by the Country People 
and heard moſt of their murmurs) took the bulineſs moſt to 
heart, and endeavour'd by all the ways he could, and by fre- 


quent importunities, to divert his Majeſty from purſuing ir, 


and put all delays, he could well do, in the Bargains which 
were to be made; till the King grew very angry with him, 
| and 
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and told him * He was reſolv'd to go through with it, and had 
& already cauſed Brick to be burn'd, and much of the Wall 
to be built upon his own Land: upon which Cortington 
thought fit to acquieſce. 3 | 

THE building the Wall before People conſented to part 
"with their Land, or their Common, look d to them as if by 


degrees they ſhould be ſhut out from both, and increas'd the 


murmur and noiſe of the People, who were not- concern'd, 
as well as of them who were: and it was too near London 
not to be the common diſcourſe. The Arch-Biſhop- (who 
defir'd exceedingly that the King ſhould be poſſeſs'd as much 
of the Hearts of the People as was poſſible, at leaſt that they 

ſhould have no juſt Cauſe ro complain) meeting with it, re- 
' folv'd to ſpeak with the King of it; which he did; and re- 
ceiv'd ſuch an Anſwer from him, that he thought his Ma- 
jeſty rather not inform'd enough of the Inconveniencies, and 
Miſchiefs of the thing, than poſitively reſolv'd not to deſiſt 
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from it. Whereupon one day he took the Lord Cottington 


aſide (being inform'd that he diflik'd it, and, according to 
his natural cuſtom, ſpake with great warmth againſt it) and 
told him, He ſhould do very well to give the King good 
« Counſel, and to withdraw him from a Reſolution, in which 
« his Honour, and Juſtice was ſo much calFd in queſtion. Cor- 
tington anſwer'd him very gravely, «Thar: the thing defign'd 


ce was very Lawful, and he thought the King reſolvd very 
<« well, fince the place lay ſo conveniently for his Winter Ex- 


& erciſe, and that he ſhould by it not be 'compell'd to make ſo 


« long Journies, as he us'd to do in that Seaſon of the year, 


«for his Sport, and that no body ought to diſſwade him 
c from it. e e n It 

TE Arch-Biſhop inſtead of finding a Concurrence from 
him, as he expected, ſeeing himſelf Reproich'd upon the mat- 
ter for his Opinion, grew into much Paſlion, telling him, 
« Such Men as he would Ruin the King, and 'make him 
c loſe the AﬀeCtions of his Subjects; that for his own part, 
< 25s he had begun, ſo he would go on to diſſwade the King 
« from proceeding in ſo ill a Counſel, and that he hop'd it 
« would appear who had been his Counſellor. cottington 
glad to ſee him ſo ſoon hor, and reſolv'd to inflame him 
more, very calmly reply'd to him, © That he thought a Man 


c could not, with a good Conſcience, hinder the King from 


c purſuing his Reſolutions, and that it could not but proceed 
from want of Affection to his Perſon, and he was not ſure 
That it might not be High Treaſon. The other, upon the 
wildneſs of his diſcourſe, in great anger ask d him, “ Why? 
cc from whence he had receiv'd that doctrine? he ſaid, with 
the fame Temper, «© They who did not wilh the King's health, 
| G 3 cc could 
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«© could not love him; and they who went about to hinder . 
<« his taking Recreation, which preſerv'd his health, might be 
<« thought, tor ought he knew, guilty of the higheſt Crimes. 
Upon which the Arch- Biſhop in great Rage, and with many 
Reproaches left him, and either preſently, or upon the next 
opportunity, told the King, That he now knew who was his 
«great Counſellor for making his Park, and that he did not 
£ wonder that Men durſt not repreſent any Arguments to the 
& contrary, or let his Majeſty know how much he Suffer'd 
«in it, when ſuch Principles in Divinity, and Law, were laid 
& down to Terrify them; and ſo recounted to him the Con- 
ference he had with the Lord Cottington, bitterly inveigh- 
ing againſt him, and his Doctrine, mentioning him with all 
the ſharp Reproaches imaginable, and beſeeching his Majeſty 
© That His Counſel might not prevail with him, takin g forme 
pane to make his Concluſions appear very falſe, and ridi- 
Culous. | | i 

TE King ſaid no more, but,“ My Lord, you are deceiv'd, 
te Cottington is too hard for you; upon my word he hath not 
< only diflwaded me more, and given more Reafons againſt 
te this Buſineſs, than all the Men in Ezg/an#d have done, but 
ce hath really obſtructed the Work by not doing his Duty, as 
* I commanded him, for which I have been "oy much diſ- 
ve pleaſed with him: 5g ſee how ws. 24: your Paſſion hath 
© tranſported you. By which Reprehenſion he found how 
much he had been Abus'd, and Reſented it accordingly. 

WHATSOEVER Was the Cauſe of it, this excellent Man, 
who ſtood nat upon the advantage ground before, from the 
time of his Promotion to the Arch Paboprich, or rather 
from that of his being Commiſſioner of the "Treaſury, exceed- 
ingly provok'd, or underwent the Envy, and Reproach, and 
Malice of Men of all Qualities, and Conditions ; who agreed 
in nothing elſe; all which, though well enough known to 
him, were not enough Conſider'd by him, who believ'd, as 
moſt Men did, the Government to be fo firmly Set tled, that 
it could neither be Shaken from within, nor without, and that 
leſs than a general Confuſion of Law and Goſpel, could not 
hurt him; which was true too; but he did not Foreſee how 
eaſily that Confuſion might be brought to paſs, as it prov'd 
ſhortly to be. And with this general Qbſervation of the out- 
ward vifible Proſperity, and the inward reſerv'd diſpoſition of 
the People to Murmur, and Unquietneſs, we Conclude this 
Firſt Book. N 
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Thy Tongue deviſeth Miſchiefi, like « ſoarp Raſonr, 
working, deceitfully : . 
Thou loveſt all devouring words, 0 thou deceitful 


Tongue 
| Pfal. LV. 21. 


The word. of his Month were ſmoother than Butter, 


but War was in his Heart: his wortls were ſofter 
than Oyl, yet were they drawn Swords. wo 


T was towards the end of the Year Ann tn 
15633, when the King return'd from Scorland 
N Storland, having left it to the Care of Ce 
J ſome of the Biſhops there to provide _ 
ſuch a Liturgy, and ſuch a Book of r 
Canons, as might beſt ſuit the Nature % % ro the 
and Humour of the Better ſort of that g 4 
People; to which the reſt would eafily A (1 
3 ſubmit: and that, as faſt as they made : 
| them ready, they ſhould tranſmit them 

to the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, to whoſe aſſiſtance the 
King joyn'd the Biſhop of London, and Doctor Wren, who, 
by that time, was become Biſhop of Norwich; a Man of a 
ſevere, ſour Nature, but very Learned, and particularly 
verſed in the old Liturgies of the Greet, and Latin Churches. 
And after his Majeſty ſhould be this way certified of what 
was ſo ſent, he would recommend, and enjoyn the Practice 
and Uſe of both to that his Native Kingdom. The Biſhops 
there had ſomewhat to do, before they went about the pre- 

aring the Canons, and the Liturgy; what had paſs'd at the 

ing's being there in Parliament, had left bitter Inclinations, 
and unruly Spirits in many of che moſt Popular Nobility; | 
who watch'd only for an 3 to inflame the _ 


— 


= ») 
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and were well enough contented to ſee Combuſtible matter 
every day gather'd I to contribute to that Fire, 


THE promoting ſo any, Biſhops to be of the Privy- 
Council, and to fit in the Courts of Juſtice, ſeem'd at firit 
wonderfully to facilitate all that was in deſign, and tp create 
an Affection and Reverence towards the Church, at leaſt an 
application to and dependence upon the greateſt Church- 
men. So that there ſeem'd to be net only a good prepara- 
tion made with the People, but a 8 expectation, and 
even a deſire that they might have a Liturgy, and more De- 
cency obſerv'd in the Church. And this Temper was be- 
liev'd to be the more'univerſal, becauſe neither from any of 
the Nobility, nor of the Clergy, who were thought molt 
averſe from it, there appear'd any ſign of Contradiction, nor 
that licence of Language againſt it, as was natural to that 


Nation; but an entire Acquieſcence in all the Biſhops thought 


fit to do; which was interpreted to proceed from a Con- 
verſion in their Judgment, at leaſt to a Submiſſion to Au- 
thority : whereas in truth, it appear'd 'afterwards to be from 
the obſervation. they made of the Temper, and Indiſcretion 
of thoſe Biſhops in the greateſt Authority, that they were 
like. to have more Advantages adminiſter'd to them by Their 
= Managery, than they could raiſe by any Contrivance of 
their own. ; GA 


Touching the Ir was now two Years, or very near ſo much, before the 
Scotih (a- Biſhops in Scotland had prepar'd any thing to offer to the 


f. 
* " * 


King towards their intended Reformation; and then they 


Inverted the proper method, and firſt preſented a Body of 


Canons to precede the Liturgy , which was not yet ready, 


they chooſing to finiſh the ſhorter work firſt. The King 


referr'd the conſideration of the Canons, as he had before re- 
folvy'd to do, to the Arch-Biſhop, and the other two Biſhops 
formerly nam'd, the Biſhop of London, and the Biſhop of 
Norwich ; who, after their 2 of them, and ſome Alte- 
rations made, with the conſent of thoſe Biſhops who 1 

is 


them from Scotland, return'd them to the King; and 


Majeſty, impatient to ſee the good work entred upon, with- 
out any other Ceremony ( after having given his Royal ap- 
probation) iſſued out his Proclamation for the due Obſerva- 
tion of them within his Kingdom of Scotland. | 

IT was a fatal Inadvertency that theſe Canons, neither be- 
fore, nor after they were ſent to the King, had been ever 


Seen by the Aſſembly, or any Convocation of the Clergy, 
which was ſo ſtrictly oblig'd to the Obſervation of them; 
nor ſo much as Communicated to the Lords of the Council 
of that Kingdom; it being almoſt impoſſible that any new 
Diſcipline could be iptroduc'd into the Church, which would 


not 
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not much concern the Government 'of the _— and even- 


trench upon, or refer to the Municipal Laws of the King- 
dom. And, in this conſideration, the Arch-Biſhop of Can- 
terbury had always declar'd to the Billops of Scotland; 
« That it was Their part to be ſure, that nothing they ſhould 
« propoſe to the King in the Buſineſs of the Church, ſhould 
« be contrary to the Laws of the Land, which He could not 
« be thought to underſtand ; and that they ſhould never 
c“ put any thing in execution, without the conſent and ap- 
<« probation of the Privy-Council. But it was the unhappy 
Craft of thoſe Biſhops to get it believ'd by the King, that t 
work would be Grateful to the moſt conſiderable of the No- 
bility, the Clergy, and the People (which they could hardly 
believe). in order to the obtaining his Majeſty's Approbatio 
and Authority for the execution of that, which they di 
really believe would not find Oppoſition trom the Nobility, 
Clergy, or People, againſt his Majeſty's expreſs Power, and 
Will, which without doubt was then in great Veneration in 
that Kingdom; and ſo they did not, in truth, dare to ſub- 
mit thoſe Canons to any other Examination, than what the 
King ſhould direct in Exgland. ban; | | 

Ir was, in the next place, as ſtrange, that Canons ſhould 
be publiſh'd before the Liturgy was prepard (which was 


not mee in a year after, or thereabouts) when three or 


four of the Canons were principally for the Obſervation of, 
and punctual Compliance with the Liturgy ; which all the 
Clergy were to be {worn to ſubmit to, and to pay all Obe- 
dience to what was enjoyn'd by it, before they knew what 
it contain d. Whereas if the Liturgy had been firſt publiſh'd 
with all due Circumſtances, it is poſſible that it might have 
found a better Reception, and the Canons have been leſs 
examin'd. | Bp? 

THe Scotiſþ Nation, how capable ſoever it was of being 
led by ſome Great Men, and miſled by the O. would 
have been corrupted by neither into a barefac'd Rebellion 
againſt their King, whoſe Perſon they lov'd, and reverenc'd 
his Government; nor could they have been wrought upon 
towards the leſſening the one, or the other, by any other 
Suggeſtions, or Infuſions, than ſuch as ſhould make them jea- 
lous, or apprehenſive of a deſign to introduce Pepery; a great 
part of their Religion conſiſting in an entire deteſtation of Po- 
N in believing the Pope to be Antichriſt, and hating per- 

ly the Perſons of all Papiſts. | 

TRE Canons now publiſh'd, beſides (as hath been touch'd 
before) that they had paſs'd no Approbation of the Clergy 
or been Communicated to the Council, appear'd to be to 


many new Laws impos d upon the whole Kingdom by the 
Wy 7 5 
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c thority; that all Biſhops, and other Eccleſiaſtical 
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King's ſole Authority, and contrived by a few Private Men, 
of whom they had no good opinion, and who were Strang. 
ers to the Nation; ſo that it was thought no other than a 
Subjection to England, by receiving Laws from thence,' of 
which they were moſt jealous, and which they molt paſſion- 
ately abhorr'd. Then they were fo far from being confin'd 
to the Church, and the matters of Religion, that they be- 
liev'd there was no part of their Civil Government unin- 
vaded by them, and no Perſons of what Quality ſoever un- 
concern'd, and, as they thought, unhurt in them. And there 
were ſome things in ſome particular Canons, how rational 
ſoever in themſelves, and how diſtant ſoever in the words 
and expreſſions from inclining to Popery, which yet gave too 
much advantage to Thoſe who maliciouſly watch'd the oc- 
caſion, to perſwade Weak Men that it was an Appfoach, 
and Introduction to that Religion, the very Imagination 
whereof Intoxicated all Men, and depriv'd them of all facul- 
ties to Examine, and Judge. 
So ut of the faid Canons defin'd, and determin'd ſuch an 
unlimited“ Power, and Prerogative to be in the King, ac- 
« cording to the Pattern (in expreſs terms) of the Kings of 
« Iſrael, and fuch a full Supremacy in all Caſes Eccleſiaſtical, 
«as hath never been pretended to by their former Kings, or 
« {ubmitted to by the Clergy, and Laity of that Nation; 
which made impreſſion upon Men of all tempers, humours, 
and inclinations; “And that no Eccleſiaſtical Perſon ſhould 
« become Surety, or Bound for any Man; that National, or 
General Aſſemblies ſhould be call'd only by the — Au- 
erſons, 
« who dye without Children, ſhould be gf to give a good 
10 pe of their Eſtates to the Church, and, though they ſhould 
« have Children, yet to leave ſomewhat to the Church, and 
c for advancement of Learning; which ſeem'd rather to be 
matter of State, and Policy, than of Religion; thwarted their 
Laws and Cuſtoms, which had been obſerv'd by them; 
leſſen'd, if not took away, the Credit of Church-men; and 
prohibited them from that liberty of Commerce in Civil Af. 
fairs, which the Laws permitted to them; and reflected upon 
the intereſt of Thoſe who had, or might have a right to In- 
herit from Clergy-men. “ That none ſhould receive the Sa- 
ce crament but upon their Knees; That the Clergy ſhould 
cc have no private meetings for expounding Scripture, or for 
cc conſulting upon Matters Eccleſiaſtical ; that no Man ſhould 
cc cover his head in the time of Divine Service; and that no 
« Clergy-man ſhould conceive Prayers ex tempore, but be 
« bound to pray only by the Form preſcrib'd in the Liturgy 
(which by the way was not ſeen nar fram'd ) “ and that no 
ce man 
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« man ſhould teach a publick School, or in a private Houſe, 
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« without a Licence firſt obtain d from the Arch-Bilhop of the 


« Province, or the Biſhop of the Dioceſs. | 
ALL, theſe were new, and things with which they had 
not been acquainted ; and though they might be fit to be 
commended to a regular, and orderly People pioully diſpo- 
ſed, yet it was too ſtrong meat for Infants. in Diſcipline, and 
too much nouriſhment to be adminiſter'd at Once to weak, 
and queaſy Stomachs, and too. much inclined to nauſeat 
what was moſt wholeſome. But then to apply the old 
terms of the Church, to mention The Quatuor tempora, 
« and reſtrain all Ordinations to thoſe four ons of the 
« Tear; to enjoyn a Font to be prepar'd in every Churc 
ce for Baptiſm, and a decent Table for the Communion; an 
ce to direct, and appoint the places where both Font and 


« Table ſhould and decent Ornaments for either F to 
„or 


« reſtrain any Excommunication from being pronounce 

« Abſolution from being given, without the approbation of 
« the Biſhop; to mention any Len of Confeſſion (which 
they look d upon as the ſtrongeſt, and moſt inſeparable Limb 
of Antichriſt] and to enjoyn © That no Presbyter ſhould re- 
« yeal any thing he ſhould receive in Confeſſion, except in 
« ſuch caſes, where, by the Law of the Land, his own Life 
ce ſhould be Forfeited ; were all ſuch matters of Innovatio 
and in their nature ſo ſuſpicious, that they thought they h 
reaſon to be Jealous of the worſt that could follow; and the 
laſt Canon of all provided © That no Perfon ſhould be receiv'd 
« into Holy Orders, or ſ{uffer'd to A N or Adminiſter the 
« Sacraments, without firſt ſubſcribing to thoſe Canons. 

IT was now eaſy for Them who had thoſe Inclinations, 
to ſuggeſt to Men of all conditions, that here was an entire 
new Model of Government in Church and State; the Ki 
might do what he would upon them all, and the Churc 
was nothing but what the Biſhops would have it be: which 
they every day infuſed into the minds of the People, with 
all the Artifices which adminiſter ſealouſies of all kinds to 
thoſe who were lyable to be diſquieted with them; yet they 
would not ſuffer (which ſhew'd wonderful power, and won- 
derful dexterity) any diſorder to break out upon all this oc- 
cation, but all was quiet, except ſpreading of Libels againſt 


the Biſhops, and propagating that Spirit as much as they 


could, by their correſpondence in Erg/and ; where they 
found too many every day tranſported by the ſame Infuſions, 
in expectation that theſe Seeds of Jealouſy from the Canons 
would grow apace, and produce ſuch a Reception for the 
Liturgy as they wiſh'd for. 


IT 
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Touching I was about the month of Fuly, in the Year 1637, that 
the Scotiſh the Liturgy (after it had been ſent out of Scotland, and per- 
i uſed by the three Biſhops in Ergland, and then approv'd and 
confirm'd by the King) was Publiſh'd, and appointed to be 
Read in all the Churches. And in this particular there was 
the fame affected and premeditated Omiſſion, as had been in 
the preparation and publication of the Canons; the Clergy 
not at all conſulted in it, and, which was more ſtrange, not 
all the Biſhops acquainted with it; which was leſs cenſur'd 
afterwards, when ſome of them renounced their Function, 
and became ordinary Presbyters, as ſoon as they ſaw the cur- 
rent of the time. The Privy-Council had no other notice 
of it, than all the Kingdom had; the * before, beit 
was declar d, «© That the next Sunday the Liturgy houd e 
Read; by which they were the leſs concern'd to foreſee, or 
prevent any Obſtructions which might 127 57 | 

TRE Proclamation had appointed it to be Read the Eaſfe- 
before, but the Earl of Traquaire High Treaſurer of Scotland 
(who was the only Counſellor or Layman relied upon by 
the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury in that buſineſs) perſwaded the 
King to defer it till July, that ſome good preparation might 
be made for the more chearful Reception of it. And as this 

auſe gave the diſcontented Party more heart, and more time 

r their Seditious Negotiations, ſo the ill Conſequence of it, 
or the Actions which were ſubſequent to it, made him fu- 
ſpeed to be Privy to all the Conſpiracy, and to be an Ene- 
my to the Church; though in truth there neither appear'd 
then, nor in all the very unfortunate part of his life afterwards, 
any juſt ground for that accuſation, and ſuſpicion; but as he 
was exceedingly oblig'd to the Arch Biſhop, ſo he was a man 
of great Parts, and well affected to the Work in hand in his 
own judgment; and if he had been as much depended upon, to 
have advis'd the'Biſhops in the Proſecution, and for the Con- 
duct of it, as he was to aſſiſt them in the carrying on what- 
ſoever They propos'd, it is very probable, that either fo 

Much would not have been undertaken together, or that it 
would have ſucceeded better; for he was without doubt not 
inferior to any of that Nation in Wiſdom, and Dexterity. 
And though he was often provok*d, by the Inſolence ot 
ſome of the Biſhops, to a Diſlike of their overmuch Fervour 
and too little Diſcrerion, his Integrity to the King was with- 
out blemiſh, and his Affection to the Church fo notorious, 
that he never deſerted it, till both It and He were over-run, 
and trod under foot; and they who were the moſt notor ious 
Perſecutors of it, never left Perſecuting Him to the Death. 

No was any thing done which he had propos'd, for the 
better Adjuſting things in the time of that Suſpenſion, but 
every 
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every thing left in the ſame ſtate of Unconcernedneſs as it was 
before; not ſo much as the Council's being better Inform'd 
of it; as if they had been ſure that all Men would have Sub- 
mitted to it for Conſcience fake. 5 
Ox the Sunday morning appointed for the work, the ey 
Chancellor of Scotland, and others of the Council, being pre g) wa, 
ſent in the Cathedral Church, the Dean begun to read the receiv'd as 
Liturgy, which he had no ſooner enter'd upon, but a noiſe Edenbo- | 3 
and a clamour was rais'd throughout the Church, that no wugh. | | 
words could be heard diſtinctly, and then a ſhower of Stones, | 
and Sticks, and Cudgels were thrown at the Dean's head. | 
The Biſhop went up into the Pulpit, and from thence. pur K' 
them in mind of the Sacredneſs of the Place, of their Duty to | 
God and the King; but he found no more Reverence, nor | 
was the clamour and diſorder. leſs than before. The Chan- 
cellor, from his Seat, commanded the Provoſt and Magiſtrates | 
of the City to deſcend from the Gallery in which they fat 
and by their 2 to Suppreſs the Riot; which at laſt 
with great Difficulty they did, by driving the Rudelt of thoſe 
who made the diſturbance out of the Church, and ſhutting 
the Doors, which gave the Dean opportunity to proceed in 
the reading of the Liturgy, that was not at all attended or 
hearken'd to by thoſe who remain'd within the Church; and 
if it had, they who were-turn'd. out continued their barba- 
rous Noiſe, broke the Windows, and endeavour'd to break 
- down the Doors; ſo that it was not poſſible for any to follow 
their Devotions. | 
Wax all was done that at that time could be done there, 
and the Council and Magiſtrates went out of the Church to 
their Houſes, the Rabble follow'd the Biſhops with all the 
opprobrious language they could invent, of bringing in Su- 
rſtition and Popery into the Kingdom, and making the 
eople Slaves; and were not content to uſe their Tongues, 
but employ'd their Hands too in throwing Dirt and Stones 
at them; and treated the Biſhop of Edenborougb whom end 
look'd upon as moſt Active that way, ſo Rudely, that wit 
difficulty he got into a Houſe, after they had torn his Habit, 
and was from thence remov'd to his own, with great ha- 
Tard of his Life. As this was the Reception it had in the 
Cathedral, fo it far'd not better in the other Churches of the 
City, but was entertain'd with the fame Hollowing and Out- 
cries ; and threatning the Men whoſe office it was to read it, I 
with the ſame bitter Execrations againſt un and Popery. 11 
H1THERTO no perſon of Condition or Name 2 | _ | 
or ſeem'd to countenance this ſeditious Confuſion ; it was the 


Rabble, of which no body was named, and which 1s more | 
ſtrange, not one apprehended: and it ſeems the 05 8 39 
| thougt.r 
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thought it not of Moment enough to deſire, or require any 
Help, or Protection from the Council; but without con- 
ferring with them, or applying themſelves to them, they di- 
ſpatch d away an Expreſs to the King, with a full 'and particu- 
lar Information of all that had paſs'd, and a deſire that He 
would take that crourſe he thought beſt for the carrying on 
his Service. | | | 

Uri this Advertiſment arriv'd from Scotland, there 
were very few in England who had heard of any Diſorders 
there, or of any thing done there which might produce any. 
The King himſelf had been always fo jealous of the Privilege 
of that his Native Kingdom (as hath been touch'd before ) 
and that it might not be diſhonour'd by a ſuſpicion of having 
any Dependance upon Ergland, that he never ſuffer d any 
thing relating to That to be Debated, or ſo much as Com- 
municated to his Privy-Council in this (though many of that 

Nation were, without diſtinction, Counſellors of Exgland) 
but handled all thofe affairs Himſelf with two or three Scors- 
men, who always artended in the Court for the bulineſs of 
that Kingdom, which was upon the matter ſtill difpatch'd by 
the ſole advice and direction of the Marquis of Hamilton. 

AND the truth is, there was ſo little curioſity either in the 

Court or the Country, to know any thing of Scotland, or 
what was done there, that when the whole Nation was ſol- 
licitous to know what paſs'd weekly in Germany, and Poland, 
and all other parts of Europe, no man ever enquir'd what 
was doing in Scotland, nor had that Kingdom a place or men- 
tion in one Page of any Gazerre; and even after the Adver- 
tiſement of this preamble to Rebellion, no mention was 
made of it at the Council- Board, but ſuch a Difpatch made 
into Scotland upon ir, as expreſs d the King's diſlike and diſ- 
pleaſure, and oblig'd the Lords of the Council there to ap- 
pear more vigorouſly in the Vindication of his Authority, 

and Suppreſſion of thoſe Tumults. But all was too little. That 

People after they had once begun, purſued the buſineſs vigo- 

rouſly, and with all imaginable Contempt of the Govern- 

ment ; and though in the Hubbub of the firſt day there ap- 
pear'd no body of name or reckoning, but the Actors were 
really of the 55 of the people, yet they diſcover'd by the 
countenance of that day, that few Men of Rank were for- 
ward ro engage themſelves in the quarrel on the behalf of 
the Bithops; whereupon more confiderable Perſons every 
day appear d againſt them, and (as heretofore in the caſe of 

St Paul, Acts 13. 50. the Fews ftir d up the devout and bonour- 

able Women) the Women and Ladies of the beſt Quality 

declar'd themſelves of the Party, and with all the reproaches 
imaginable, made war upon the Biſhops, as introducers of Po- 
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pery and Superſtition, againſt which they avow'd themſelves 
to be irreconcilable Enemies; and their Husbands did not 
long defer the owning the ſame Spirit; inſomuch as within 
few days the Bilhops durit not appear in the Streets, nor in 
any Courts, or Houſes, but were in danger of their lives ; 
and ſuch ofthe Lords as durſt be in their company, or ſeem'd 
to deſire to reſcue them from violence, their · Coaches 
torn in pieces, and their Perſons aſſaulted, inſomuch as they 
were glad to ſend for ſome of thoſe you Men, who did in- 
deed govern the Rabble, though they - appear'd not in it, 
who readily came and redeem'd them out of their hands: fo 
that by the time new Orders came from Eng land, there was 
ſcarce a Biſhop left in Edenborougb, and not a Miniſter who 
durſt read the Liturgy in any Church. ad 

AL. the Kingdom flock'd to Edenborough, as in 2 general 
cauſe that concern'd their Salvation, and reſolv'd themſelves 
into a Method of Government , erected ſeveral Tables, in 


Clergy, and the Burgeſſes; out of either of which Tables a 
Council was elected to conduct their affairs, and a Petition 
drawn up in the names of the Nobility, Lairds, Clergy, and 
Burgeſſes, to the King, complaining of the introduction of 
Popery, and many other Grievances. And if the Lords of 
the Council iflued out any Order againſt them, or if the King 
himſelf ſent a Proclamation for their repair to their Houſes, 
and for the preſervation of the Peace, preſently forme No- 
bleman deputed by the Tables publiſt'd a Proteſtation againſt 
thoſe Orders and Proclamations, with the fame confidence, 
and with as much formality, as if the Government were re- 
gularly in Their hands. | 
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which deputies fate for the Nobility, the Gentlemen, che 


THz call'd a General Aſſembly, whither they ſum- Th Scorit 
mond the Bilhops to appear before them, and for not appear - covenant. 


ings Excommunicated them; and then they united them- 
ſelves by Subſcribing a Covenant , which they pretended, 
with their uſasl confidence, to be no other than had been 
Subſcribed in the Reign of King Femmes, and that his Ma- 


jeſty himſelf had Subſcrib'd it; by which Impoſition people 


of all degrees, ſuppoſing it might be a means to extinguiſh 
the preſent Fire, with all alacrity engag'd themſelves in it; 
whereas in truth, they had inſerted a Clauſe never heard of, 
and quite contrary to the End of that Covenant, whereby 


they oblig'd themſelves to purſue the Extirpation of Biſhops, 


had the confidence to demand the ſame in expreſs terms 
of the King, in anſwer to a very gracious Meſſage the vg 
had ſent to them, They publilh'd bitter Iavectives agai 


the Biſhops, and the whole Government of the Church, 


which they were not contented to ſend only into 1 
4; indie 
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kindle the fame Fire there, but, with their Letters, ſent 
them to all the Reform'd Churches, by which they rais'd ſo 
great a Prejudice to the King, that too many of them believ'd, 
that the King had a real deſign to change Religion, and in- 
troduce Popery. . 
Ir is very true, there were very my of the Nobility, 


and Perſons of principal Quality of that Nation, and in Eder- 
borough at that time, who did nqt appear yet, and concur in 
this Seditious behaviour, or own their being yer, of their Par- 
ty; but on the contrary ſeem'd very much to. diſlike their 
proceedings: but it is as true, that very few had the courage 
to do any thing in Oppoſition to them, or to concur in the 
Proſecution of any Regal Act againſt them; which did in 
ſome reſpects more advance their Deſigns, than if they had 
manifeſtiy join'd with them. For theſe Men, many of whom 
were of the Council, by all their Letters into England, ex- 
ceedingly undervalued the Diforder, as being © Very eaſy to 
ce be Suppreſs'd in a ſhort time, when the Peoples eyes ſhould 
ce be open'd; and that the removing the Courts to ſome other 
ce place, and a gracious condeſcenſion in the King in offering 
« Pardon for what was paſt; would ſuddainly Subdue them, 
c and every body would return to his Duty: and the City of 
Edenborough it (elf writ an humble Letter to the Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury, excuſing the Diſorders which had 
been rais d by the Ignorance and Rudeneſs of the meaneſt of 
the People, and beſeeching him “To intercede with his Ma- 
cc jeſty for the ſuſpenſion of his Prejudice to them, till they 
« ſhould manifeſt their Duty to him, by inflicting exemplary 
« Puniſhment upon the chief Offenders, and cau the Li- 
cc turgy to be receiv'd, and ſubmitted to in all their Churches; 
which they profeſs'd they would in a ſhort time bring to pals. 
So that by this means, and the Interpoſition of all thoſe of 
that Nation who attended upon his Majeſty in his Bed-Cham- 
ber, and in ſeveral Offices at Court, who all undertook to 
know by their „ "i that all was quiet, or would 
ſpeedily be ſo; his Majeſty ( who well knew that they who 
appear'd moſt active in this Confederacy were much inferior 
to Thoſe who did not appear, and who profeſs'd great Zeal 
for his Service) hardly prevail'd with himfelf ro believe that 
he would receive any Diſturbance from thence, till he found 
all his Condeſcenſions had rais'd their Infolence, all his Of- 
fers rejected, and his Proclamation of Pardon ſighted and 
contemn'd; and that they were Lifting men towards the 
railing an Army, under the obligation of their Covenant, and 
had already choſen Colonel Leſiy, a Soldier of that Nation of 
long Experience and eminent Command under- the King of 
Sweden in Germany, to be their General; who 51 e 
18 
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Diſoblig d ( as they calfd it) by the King, that is, denied 
ſomewhat he had a mind to have, had accepted of the Com- 
mand. Then at laſt the King thought it time to reſort to 
other Counſels, and to provide Force to chaſtiſe them who 
had ſo much deſpiſed all his gentler Remedies... 70 
Hs could now no longer defer the acquainting the Coun - 
cil· Board, and the whole Kingdom of Erg/and, with the In- 
dignities he had ſuſtain' d in Scorland; which he did by Pro- 
clamations, and Declarations at large, ſetting out the whole 
Proceedings which had been; and in the end of the Year 1638, 
declar d his Reſolution to raiſe an Army to Suppreſs their Re- 
bellion; for which he gave preſent order. | 
A N-D this was the firſt Alarm England receiv'd toward 
any Trouble, after it had enjoy'd for ſo many Years the moſt 
uninterrupted Proſperity, in a full and plentiful Peace, that 
any Nation could be bleſs d with: and as there was no appre- 
henſion of trouble from Within, fo it was ſecur d from With- 
out by a ſtronger Fleet at Sea than the Nation had ever been 
acquainted with, which drew reverence from all the nei 
bour Princes. The Revenue had been fo well improv'd, and 
ſo warily manag'd, that there was Money in the Exchequer 
proportionable for the undertaking any noble Enterpriſe : nor 
did this fiſt noiſe of War, and approach towards Action, 
ſeem to make any impreſſion upon the Minds of men, the 
Scots being in no degree either Lov'd or Fear d by the People; 
and molt men hoped; that this would free the Court from be- 
ing henceforth troubled with Thoſe men; and ſo they ſeem'd 
to embrace the Occaſion with notable alacrity: and there is 
no doubt, but if all of that Nation who were. united in the 
Rebellion (ſome of which ſtaid yet in the Court) had 
march'd in their Army, and publickly Own'd the Covenant, 
which in their Hearts they ador'd, neither the King, nor 
the Kingdom, could have ſuſtain'd any great Damage 
them; but the monument of their Preſumption and their 
Shame would have been raiſed together, and no other me- 
mory preſerv'd of their Rebellion but in their memorable 
G O G 7 a0 | 
G oD [Almighty would not ſuffer this diſcerning Spirit of 
Wiſdom to govern at this time: the King thought it unjuſt 
to condemn a Nation for the tranſgreſſion of a part of it, 
and till hoped to redeem it from the infamy of a General 
Defection, by the exemplary Fidelity of a | why Patty, 
and therefore withdrew not- his Confidence from any of 
Thoſe: who attended his Perſon, who, in truth, pF. 97 
for the Covenant, and kept up the ſpirits of their Country- 
men by Their Intelligence. | | 
e 1 
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The King 'T He King haſten'd the Raiſing an Army, which was not 
raiſer an. A Jong in doing, He choſe ro make the Earl of Arundel his 
15 . General, a Man who was thought to be made choice of for 
his Negative Qualities: He did Not love the Scots; he did 
Not love the Puritans ; which Qualifications were allay'd by 
another Negative, he did Not much love Any body elſe : but 
he was fit to keep the State of it; and his Rank was ſuch, that 
no man would decline the Serving under him. | 
TE Earl of Efex was made Lieutenant- General of the 
Army, the moſt Popular man of the Kingdom, and the 
© Darling of the Sword-men ; who, between a hatred and a 
contempt of the Scots, had nothing like an affection for an 
man of that Nation; and therefore was ſo well pleas'd wit 
his Promotion, that he begun to love the King the better 
for conferring it upon him, and enter'd upon the province 
with great Fidelity and Alacrity, and was capable from that 
hour of any 5 the King would have fix d upon him. 
TAE Earl of Holland was General of the Horſe, who, be- 
ſides the Obligations he had to the Queen (who vouchſafed 
to own a particular truſt in him) was not then lyable to 
9 leaſt Suſpicion of want of affection, and zeal for the King's 
rVice. 
IN the beginning of the Spring, which was in the Year 
1639, an Army was drawn together of near {ix thouſand 
Horſe, and about that number in Foot, all very well diſci- 
plin'd Men, under as good and experienced Officers, as were 
to be found at that time in Chriſtendom. With this Army 
abundantly ſupplied with a Train of * and all other 
Proviſions neceſſary, the King advanced in the beginning of 
the Summer towards the Borders of Scotland 
Anda TEIsS was not all the Strength that was provided for the 
Fleet. wes hangs. that Rebellion, but the King had likewiſe pro- 
vided a good Fleet, and had cauſed a body of three thouſand 
Foot to be embark'd on thoſe Ships; all which were put 
under the Command of the Marquis of Hami/ton, who was 
to infeſt the Country by Sea to. hinder their Trade, and to 
make a deſcent upon the Land, and joyn with ſuch Forces as 
the Loyal Party of that Nation ſhould draw together to aſſiſt 
the King's, which his Own intereft (as was believ'd ) would 
give great Life to, his Family being numerous in the Nobility, 
and united in an entire Dependence upon him. | 
The Earlef Uro the firſt March of the Army Northwards, the Earl 
an of Eſſex was ſent with a party of Horſe and Foot, to uſe all 
| * ible expedition to poſſeſs himſelf of Berwick, which the 
ing had advertis'd the Scots would ſpeedily be Ma- 
ſters of. The Earl loſt no time, but march'd day and night. 


with great order and diligence; and every day met ſeveral 
Sc t- 


a 
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$ots-men of Quality well known to him, and ſent 


reſsly 
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to the King, who all ſeverally made him very — „ 


lations of the ſtrength of the Scots Army, the excellent Diſci- 
pline that was obſerv'd in it, and the goodneſs of the Men, 


and that they were by that time poſſeis d of Berwick; and 


when he was within one day's March of ir, a Perſon of prin» 


cipal Condition, of very near relation to the King's Service 


(who pretended to be ſent upon matter of high Importance 


ro bis Majeſty from Thoſe who moſt intended his Service 
there) met him, and advis'd him very earneſtly “Not to 


c advance farther with his Party, which, he ſaid, «© Was fo 


« much Inferior in number to thoſe of the Enemy, that it 


« would infallibly be cut off: that himſelf overtook the day 
before a itrong Party of the Army, conſiſting of three thous 
c ſand Horſe and Foot with a Train of Artillery, all which 
«he left at ſuch a Place (which he named) < Within three 


c hours. March of Berwick , where they reſolv'd to be the 
“Night betore, ſo that his proceeding farther muſt be Fruit- 


cc leſs, and expoſe him to inevitable Ruin. Theſe Advertiſe- 
ments wrought no otherwiſe upon the Earl, than to haſten 
his Marches, inſomuch that he came to Berwick ſooner than 
he propos'd to have done, enter'd the Place without the leaſt 
Oppolition, and by all the Enquiry he could make by ſend- 
ing out Parties, and other Advertiſements, he could not dif 
cover that any of the Enemies Forces had been drawn that 


way, nor indeed that they had any conſiderable Forces toge- 


ther nearer than Edenborough. 
_ Tax Earl being thus poſſeſs'd of his Poſt, loſt no time in 
advertiſing the King of it, and ſent him a very particular ac- 
count of the Informations he had receiv'd from ſo many Ear 
and Eye Witneſſes, who were all at that time in the Court, and 
very fit to be ſuſpected after the publiſhing of ſo many 
Fallhoods ; and theſe very Men had been conſtant in the 
fame Reports, and as confident in reporting the Defeat of the 
Earl of Eſex and cutting off his Party, as they had been to 
Himſelf of the Scots March, and their being Maſters of Ber- 
wick. The Joy was not conceal'd with which his Maj 
receiv'd the News of the Earl's being in Berwick, the Con- 
trary whereof thoſe Men made him apprehend with much 
Perplexity ; but they underwent no other reproach for their 
Intelligence, than that their Fears had multiplied their. Sight, 
and that they had been Frighted with other mens Relations; 
which Remiſneſs, to call it no worſe, was an ill Omen 
the Diſcipline that was like to be obſerv'd. 


Ir the War had been now vigorouſly purſued, it had 


been as ſoon ended as begun; for at this time they had not 
drawn three thouſand Men Ws in the whole 2 
: | 2 0 
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of Scotland, nor had in truth Arms compleat' for ſuch a num- 
ber, though they had the e ouar of all the King's Forts 
and Magazines there, nor had they Ammunition to ſupply 
their few Fire-Arms; Horſes they had, and Officers they 
had, which made all their Shew. - But it was the fatal Mis- 
fortune of the King, which proceeded from the Excellency 
of his Nature, and his Tenderneſs of Blood, that he Deferr'd 
ſo long his Reſolution of uſing his Arms; and after he had 
taken that Refolution, that it was not Proſecuted with more 
our. | ; 

HE ͤ more intended the Pomp of his Preparations than the 
Strength of them, and did ſtill believe that the one would 
ſave the labour of the other. At the ſame time that he re- 
ſolv'd to raiſe an Army, he cauſed enquiry to be made, what 
Obligations lay upon his Subjects to aſſiſt him, both as he 
went himſelf in Perſon, and as it was an Expedition againſt 
the Scots 5 which, in the ancient Enmity between the two 
Nations, had been provided for by ſome Laws; and in the 
Tenure which many Men held their Eſtates by, he found 
that the Kings had uſually, when they went to make War in 
their own Perfons, call'd as many of the Nobility to attend 
upon them as they thought fit. _ 

THrEREVUPON he Summon'd moſt of the Nobility of the 
Kingdom, without any conſideration of their Affections how 
they ſtood diſpoſed to that Service, to Attend upon him by 
a-day appointed, and throughout that Expedition; preſum- 
ing that the glory of ſuch a viſible appearance of the whole 
Nobility, would look like ſuch an Union in the Quarrel, as 
would at once Terrify and Reduce the Scots ; not conſider- 
ing that fuch kinds of Uniting do often produce the greateſt 
Confuſions, when more and greater Men are calFd together 
than can be united in AﬀeCtions and Intereſts; and in the 
neceſlary Differences which arife from thence, they quickly 
come to know each other fo well, 'as they rather break into 
ſeveral Divitions, than Join in any one Publick intereſt; and 
from hence have always riſen the moſt dangerous Factions, 
which have threaten'd and ruin'd the Peace of Nations : and 
it fell out no better here. If there had been none in the 
March but Soldiers, it is moſt probable that a noble Peace 
would have quickly enſued, even without Fighting ; but the 
Progreſs was more illuſtrious than the March, and the Soldiers 
were the leaſt part of the Army, and leaſt conſulted with. 

Inv this Pomp the King continued his Journey to York, 
where he had a full Court, thoſe Noblemen of the Northern 
Parts, and many others who overtook not the King till then, 
joining all in that City; where his Majeſty found it neceſ- 
fary to Ray ſome days; and there the Fruit, that was to be 

| gather'd 
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her'd from ſuch a Conflux, quickly budded out. Some 
ules were to be ſet down for the Government of the Army; 
the Court was too numerous to be wholely left to its own 
Licence; and the Multitude of the Scors in it, adminiſtreti 
matter of Offence and Jealouſy to __ of all Conditions, 


who had too much cauſe to fear that the King was every day 
betray' d; the common diſcourſe by all the Scots being either 
to magnify the good Intentious of their Country men, and 
that they had all Duty for the King, or to undervalue the 
Power and Intereſt of Thoſe who'diſcover'd themſelves againſt 
the Church. n © * 

Ir was therefore thought fit by the whole body of the 


Council, that a ſhort Proteſtation ſhould be drawn, in which 


all Men ſhould & Profeſs their Loyalty and Obedience to his 
« Majeſty, and diſclaim and renounce the having any Intel- 
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< ligence, or holding any Correſpondence with che Rebels. 


No Man imagin'd it poſlible that any of the Exgiiſſß would 


refuſe to make that Proteſtation; and they who thought 


worlt of the Scors, did not think they would make any 
Scruple of doing the ſame, and conſequently that there would 
be no Fruit, or Diſcovery from that Teſt; but they were 
deceiv d: the Scots indeed took it to a Man, without griev- 


ing their Conſcience, or reforming their Manners. But a- 


mongit the B=g/i/þ Nobility the Lord Say, and the Lord Brook _ 


(two Popular Men, and moſt Undevoted to the Church, 
and in truth, to the whole Government) poſitively refus d 
in the King's own Preſence to make any ſuch Proteſtation. 
They ſaid, „If the King ſuſpected their Loyalty He might 


proceed againſt them as he thought fit: but that it was 


c apainſt the Law to impoſe any Oaths or Proteſtations upon 
« them which were not Enjoyn'd by the Law; and, in that 
cc reſpect, that they might not betray the common Liberty, 
cc they would not Submit to it. This adminiſtred matter of 
new Diſpute in a very unſeaſonable time; and though there 


did not then appear more of the ſame Mind, and they two 


were Committed, at leaſt Reſtrain'd of their Liberty, yet this 
diſcover'd too much of the Humour and Spirit of the Court 
in their daily diſcourſes upon that Subject; ſo that the King 
thought it beſt to diſmiſs thoſe two Lords, and require them 
to return to their Houſes: and if all the reſt who were not 
Officers of the Army, or of abſolute Neceſſity about the King's 
Perſon, had been likewiſe diſmiſs'd and ſent Home, the Buſi- 
neſs had been better Proſecuted. | 
InDEED if the King himſelf had ſtay'd at London, or, 
which had been the next beſt, kept his Court and reſided at 
York, and ſent the Army on their proper Errand, and left 
the matter of the War wholely to Them, in all human rea- 
| H 3 {on, 
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ſon, his Enemies had been ſpeedily Subdu'd ; and that King- 
dom Reduc'd to their Obedience. : 
BgeroRs the King left York, Letters and Addreſſes were 
ſent from the Scors, © Lamenting their ill Fortune, that their 
« Enemies had fo great Credit with the King, as to perſwade 
© him to believe that they were or could be Diſobedient to 
© him, a thing that could never enter into their Loyal Hearts; 
F that they defir'd nothing but to be admitted into the Pre- 
& ſence of their Gracious 3 to lay their Grievances 
eat his Royal Feet, and leave the Determination of them 
S entirely to his own Wiſdom and Pleaſure. And though the 
Humility of the Style gain'd them many Friends, who thought 
it great pity, that any Blood ſhould be ſpilt in a Contention 
which his Majeſty might put an end to by his own Word as 
ſoon as he would hear their Complaints, yet hitherto the 
The King King preſerv'd himſelf from being wrought upon, and march'd 
goo te #2 with convenient Expedition to the very Borders of Scotland, 
Scotland and Encamp'd with his Army in an open Field call'd The 
| with bu Berkes, on the further fide of Berwick, and lodg'd in his Tent 
Arm). with the Army; though every day's March wrought very 
much upon the Conſtitution, if not the Courage of the Court, 
and too many wiſlyd aloud, That the Buſineſs were brought 
Eto a fair Treaty. U 
Sende th Up ON advertiſement that a Party of the Scots Army was 
Er! of upon the March, the Earl of Holland was ſent with a Bod 
— of three thouſand Horſe, and two thouſand Foot, with a fit 
Punce, Train of Artillery, to meet it, and Engage with it; who 
March'd accordingly into Scotland early in a Morning as far as 
a Place call'd Dunce, ten or twelve Miles into that Kingdom. 
It was in the beginning of Auguſt, when the Nights are very 
ſhort, and, as ſoon as the Sun riſes, the Days for the moſt 
| pau hotter than is reaſonably expected from the Climate; and 
by the teſtimony of all Men that day was the hotteſt that had 
been known. When the Earl came with his Horſe to Dance, 
he found the Scots drawn up on the {ide of a Hill, where the 
Front could only be in view, and where, he was inform'd, 
the General Leſſey and the whole Army was; and it was wy 
true, they were all there indeed; but it was as true, that all 
did not exceed the number of three thouſand Men, very ill 
Arm'd, and moſt Country Fellows, who were on the ſuddain 
got together to make that Shew ; and Leſley had plac'd them 
y the advantage of that Hill ſo ſpeciouſly, that they had the 
A ptr of a good Body of Men, there being all the ſem- 
blance of great Bodies behind on the other ſide of the Hill; 
the falſehood of which would have been manifeſted as ſoon as 
they ſhould move from the place where they were, and from 
whence they were therefore not to ſtir. | T 
* | - 4 HE 
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TAE Horſe had out-march'd the Foot, which, by reaſon 
of the exceſſive Heat, was not able to uſe great Expedition : 
beſides there was ſome error in the Orders, and ſome acci- 
dents of the Night that had retarded them; ſo that when the 


Enemy appear d firſt in view, the Foot and the Artillery was 


three or four Miles behind. 
Nori c can be faid in the Excuſe of the Counſel of 
that day, which might have made the King a glorious King 


indeed... The Earl of Holland was a Man of Courage, and at 


that time not at all ſuſpected to be corrupted in his Affecti- 
ons; and though he himſelf had not ſeen more of War than 
two or three N. in Holland before his coming to the 
Court, he had with him many as good Officers as the War 
of that Age, which was very active, had made, and Men of 
unqueſtionable Courage and Military knowledge. As he might 
very ſafely have made a Halt at Dunce till his Foot and Artil- 
lery came up to him, ſo he might ſecurely enough have En- 
gag d his Body of Horſe againit their Whole inconſiderable 
Army, there being neither Tree nor Buſh to interrupt his 
Charge; but it was thought otherwiſe; and no queſtion it 
was generally believ'd, by the placing and drawing out their 
Front in ſo conſpicuous a goons by che appearance of other 
Troops behind them, and by the ſhewing great herds of 
Cattle at a diſtance upon the Hills on — 
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ide, that Their 


Army was very much Superior in number. And therefore as 


ſoon as the Earl came in view, he diſpatch'd Meſſengers one 
after another to the King, with an account of what He heard 
and ſaw, or believ'd he ſaw, and yet thought not fit to ſtay for 
an Anſwer; but with the joint Conſent of all his chief Officers 
(for it was never after pretended that any one Officer of Name 
diſſwaded it, though they were till aſham'd of it) Retir'd 
towards his Foot, to whom he had likewiſe ſent Orders not 
to Advance; and ſo Wearied and Tired by the length of the 


March, and more by the heat of the Weather, which was in- 


tolerable, they return'd to the Camp, where the King was; 
and the Scots drew a little back, to a more convenient Poſt 
for their reſidence. 
Taz Covenanters, who very well underſtood the Weak- 
neſſes of the Court, as well as their own want of Strength, 
were very reaſonably exalted with this Succeſs, and ſcatter'd 


their Letters abroad amongit the Noblemen at Court, ac- 


cording to the Humours of the Men to whom they writ; there 
being upon the matter an unreſtrain'd Intercourſe berween 

the King's Camp and Edenborough. 
THrxy writ three ſeveral Letters to the three Generals, the 
Earl of Arundel, the Earl of Eſſex, and the Earl of Holland. 
That to the Earl of Eſex was in F diale& more Submiſs than 
4 to 
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to the others; they ſaid much to him of * His on Fame 
*<and Reputation, which added to their Affliction that He 
* ſhould be in Arms againſt them; That they had not the 
«leaſt imagination of entring into War againit England ; 


<their only thought and hope was to defend their own Rights 


and Liberties, which were due to them by the Law of the 


Land, until they might have Accefs ro his Majeſty to ex- 


© poſe their Complaints to him, from which they were hin- 
*dred by the Power and Greatneſs of ſome their own 
© Country-men ; being deſirous the Earl ſhould underſtand 
that their principal Grievance was the Intereft of the Marquis 
of Hamilton, who, they knew, was not in any degree ac- 
ceptable to the Earl; and therefore deſired him, © To be ready 
*ro do them good Offices to the King, that they might be 
c admitted to his Preſence. The Earl of Ee, who was a 
punctual Man in point of Honour, receiv'd this Addreſs ſuper- 
ciliouſly enough, ſent it to the King without returning wm 
Anſwer, or holding any Conference, or performing the leaſt 
Ceremony, with or towards the Meſſengers. 

Tu Earls of Arundel and Holland gave another kind of 
Reception to the Letters they receiv d. To the former, after 
many profeſſions of high Eſteem of his Perſon, they enlarg'd 
upon © Their great Affection to the Erg/ibþ Nation, and how 
© they abhorr'd the thought of a War between the two Na- 
«tions; they beſought him «to preſent their Supphcation 
(which they inclos'd) „To the King, and to procure their 
« Deputies admiſſion to his Majeſty. The Earl us'd them 
with more Reſpect than was ſuitable to the Office of a Gene- 
ral, and made many profeſſions of « His deſire to Interpoſe, 
c and Mediate a good Peace between the Nations: and it was 
— reported, and believ'd, that he had frequently 
made thoſe profeſſions by ſeveral Meflages, he had ſent before 
into Scotland; and he had given Paſſes to many obſcure Per- 
ſons, to go into and return our of that Kingdom. 

THEIR Letter to the Earl of Holland was in a more Con- 
fident Style, as to a Man from whom they expected all good 
offices. They ſent him likewiſe a Copy of their Supplication 
to the King, and defir'd him “ To uſe his credit that a Treaty 
ce might be entred into, and that his Majeſty would appoint 
Men of Religion and of publick Hearts to manage the 
« Treaty. From this time that Earl was found at leaſt enough 
inclin'd to that Intereſt; and the King's readineſs to hear 
diſcourſes of a Pacification, and that Meſſengers would be 
ihortly ſent to him with Propoſitions worthy of his Accepta- 
tion, abated thoſe Animoſities, and appetite to War, which 
had made all the noiſe in the March. | 

INDE ED the Marquis of Hamilton's Neighbourly A 
wit 
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wich his Fleet and Foot Soldiers before Leith, without an) 
ſhew of Hoſtility, or any care taken to draw his Friends and 
Followers together for the King's Service; on the other ſide, 
the Viſits his Mother made him on Board his Ship, who was 
a Lady of great Authority amongtt the Covenanters, and moſt 
addicted to Them and their Covenant, her Daughters being 
likewiſe married to thoſe Noblemen who :moft- furiouſly 
Perſecuted the Church, and Prefided in thoſe Councils; the 
King's refuſing to give leave to ſome Officers of Horſe, who 
had offer'd to make Inroads into the Country, and deſtroy the 
Stock thereof, whereby they would be preſently oblig'd to 
make Submiſſion, and to ask Pardon; and laſtly the reception 
of the Earl of Holland after his ſhameful Retreat, with ſo much 
Satisfaction and Joy as his Majeſty had manifeſted upon his 
return (having after the firſt Meſſengers arrival from Dunce, 
when the Enemy was in view, ſent him Orders not to Engage) 
made it then ſuſpected, as it was afterwards believꝰd by Thoſe 
who ſtood neareſt, that his Majeſty had in truth never any 
purpoſe to make the War in Blood, but believ'd that by ſhew- 
ing an Army to them which was able to force them to any 
Conditions, they would have begg'd Pardon for the Contett 
they had made, and ſo he ſhould have ſettled the Church, and 
all things elſe according to his Pleafure : and ſure he might 
have done fo, if he had but fate ſtill, and been conftant to 
his own Intereſt, and poſitive in Denying their inſolent De- 
mands. But the Scots in the Court had made Impreſſion 
upon ſo many of the Exgiiſb Lords, that though at that time 
there were very few of them who had entred into an unlaw- 
ful Combination againſt the King, yet there was almoſt a 
general diflike of the War, both by the Lords of the Court 
and of the Country; and they took this Opportunity to Com- 
municate their Murmurs to each other; none of the Perſons 
who were moſt malign'd for their Power and Intereſt with 
the King being upon the place ; and all Men believing, that 
nothing could be ask'd of the King but what muſt be farished 
at their Charge, whoſe damage they conſider d, though it was 
to be procured at the Expence of the King's Honour. When 
the Covenanters underſtood by their Intelligence, that the 
Seaſons was ripe, they ſent their Supplication (of which they 
had fcatter'd ſo many Copies ) to the King, and found them- 
ſelves ſo welcome to all Perſons, that their modeſty was not 
like to ſuffer any violence in offering the conditions. 1 

Tas Scors had from the beginning, practiced a new ſtur- 7 , 76 
dy Style of Addreſs, in which, under the Licence of accuſing K. 
the counſel and carriage of — whom yet they never 
nam'd, they bitterly and inſolently Reproach'd the moſt im- 
mediate Actions and Directions of his Majeſty himſelf; _ 

| then 
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then made the greateſt profeſſions of Duty to his Majeſty's 
Perſon that could be — The King had not, at that 
time, one Perſon about him of his Council who had the leaſt 
conſideration of his own Honour, or Friendſhip for thoſe 
who ſat at the Helm of Affairs; The Duke of Lenox only 
excepted: who was a Young Man of ſmall Experience in At- 
fairs, though a Man of great Honour, and very good Parts, 
and under the diſadvantage of being look'd upon as a Scors- 
man; which he was not in his Affections at all, being born 
in Evglend of an Eng//h Mother, and having had his Educa- 
tion there; and had indeed the Manners and Affections of 
an Exzgl/b-man, and a Duty and Reverence for the King and 
the Church accordingly ; and would never truft himſelf in 
thoſe Intrigues, as too myſterious for him. 

Tus reſt who were about the King in any Offices of atten- 
dance, were the Earl of Holland, whom we have had occaſion 
to mention before in the firſt entrance upon this Diſcourſe, 
and whom we ſhall have often occafion hereafter to ſpeak 
of; and therefore ſhall fay no more of him now, than that 
he neither lov'd the Marquis of Hamilton, whom he beliey'd 
the Scots intended to Revenge themſelves upon; nor Vent- 
worth the Deputy of Ireland; nor the Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 
bury; nor almoſt any thing that was then done in Church or 
State. Secretary Coke, who had all the Diſpatches upon his 
hand, was near Eighty years of Age; a Man of gravity, who 
never had quickneſs from his Cradle; who lov'd the Church 
well enough as it was twenty years before; and underſtood 
nothing that had been done in Scotland, and thought that no- 
thing that was, or could be done there, was worth ſuch a Jour- 
ney as the King had put himſelf to. Sr Harry Vane was Com- 

troller of the Houſe, and a buſy and a buſtling Man; who 
ad credit enough to do his buſineſs in all places, and cared 


for no Man otherwiſe than as he found it very convenient for 


himſelf. There was no other of his Council of name but the 
General the Earl of Arundel, who was always true to the 
Character under which he has been deliver'd, and thought he 
had been General long enough. All the Luſtre of the Court 
was in that part of the Nobility which attended upon Com- 
mand, and at their own charge ; and therefore the more weary 
of it. The Earl of Pembroke hath been forgotten, who ab- 
horr'd the War as obſtinately as he lov'd Hunting and Hawk- 
ing, and ſo was like to promote all Overtures towards Accom- 
modation with great importunity : ſo the Scots found Perſons 
to treat with according to their Own with. The Earl of Eſex 
ſtil] preſerving his Grandeur and Punctuallity, poſitively Re- 
fus'd to meddle in the Treaty, or to be Communicated with, 
or ſo much as to be preſent, or receive any Viſits yy * 
| | cot 
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88tiſh Commiſſioners till after the Pacification was concluded. 
Tus Covenanters were firm, and adher'd ſtill to their old 
natural Principle, even in this their Addreſs; juſtified all they 
had done to be © According to their Native Rights, and for 
te the better advancement of his Majeſty's Service, which they 
c had always before their Eyes; and deſir d To have thoſe 
c receive exemplary puniſhment, who had done them ill of- 
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& fices and miſrepreſented their carriage to the King; and that Treaty of 


? fore Noble Lords might be appointed to treat upon all Par- 


Pacification 
entred upon 


© ticulars. And upon no other Submiſſion than this, a Treaty 4 con- 
was preſently entred upon, and concluded. ; cluded. 


HOSOEVER Will take upon him to relate all that paſs'd 
in that Treaty, muſt be beholding to his own Invention: 
the moſt material matters having pais'd in diſcourſe, and very 
little commirted to Writing. Nor did any Two who were 
preſent agree in the ſame Relation of what was ſaid, and 
done ; and which was worſe, not in the ſame Interpretation of 
the Meaning of what was comprehended in Writing. An 
Agreement was made, if that can be call'd an Agreement in 
which no body meant what others believ'd he did: *The 
« Armies were to be Disbanded ; an Act of oblivion paſs'd; 
« the King's Forts and Caſtles to be reſtor'd ; and an Aſſem- 
«bly and Parliament to be callVd for a full Settlement; no 
<« perſons reſerv d for Juſtice, becauſe no Fault had been com- 
c“ mirted. The King's Army, by the very words of the Agree- 

was not to be disbanded until alt ſhould be executed 
on Their part; and the King himſelf, at that time, refolv'd 
to be preſent in the Aſſembly ar leaſt, if not in the Parliament: 
but the Impatience of all was ſuch for Peace, that the King's 
> 5 6" reſently Disbanded ; his Majeſty making all poſ- 
ſible haſte himſelf to London, and ſending the Earl of Tra- 
quaire to Edenborough to prepare all things for the Aſſembly ; 
whilſt the Scots made all the Careſſes to many of the Exgliſb, 


and Both breath'd out in mutual confidence their Reſentments 


to each other. 

Tak Marquis of Hamilton (whether upon the fame of the 
Treaty, or ſent for by the King, few knew) left his Fleet be- 
fore Zeith in a very peaceable poſture, and came to the Berkes 
ſome hours after the Treaty was Sign'd ; which was ve 
convenient to Him, for thereby he was free from the 8 
that attended it, and at liberty to find Fault with it; which 

he did freely to the King, and to ſome Others, whereby he 
preſerv d himſelf in credit to do more Miſchief. Many were 
then of opinion, and till are, that the Marquis at that time 
was very unacceptable to his Country-men ; and it is certain 
that the chief Managers at the Treaty did perſwade the Eng- 
iiſb in whom they moſt confided, that their principal aim was 
| to 
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to remove Him from the Court; which was a deſign will. 
ingly heard, and univerſally grateful. But whatever ſtate of 
grace he ſtood in when he came thither, he did himſelf ſo 
good offices before he parted, that he was no more in their 
disfavour. The' King's Army was 1 Disbanded, and 
the Scots return'd to Edenborovugh with all they deſir d; 

having gotten many more Friends in Euglaad than they had 
before; kept all their Officers, and as many of their Men as 
they thought fit, in Pay; and Proſecuted all thoſe, who had 
not ſhew'd the ſame Zeal in their Covenant as themſelves, 
with great rigour, as Men whoſe Aﬀections they doubted ; 
and inſtead of Remitting any thing of their rage againſt 
their Biſhops, they entred a publick Proteſtation, “ That 
« they did not intend, by any thing contain'd in the Treaty, 
to Vacate any of the Proceedings which had been in the 
cc late General Aſſembly at G/aſcow (by which all the Biſhops 
ſtood Excommunicated ) and renew'd all their Menaces a- 
gainſt them by Proclamation; and impos'd grievous penal- 
ties upon all who ſhould preſume to harbour any of them in 
their Houſes : ſo that, by the time the King came to London, 
it appear'd plainly, that the Army,was Disbanded without 
any Peace made, and the Scots in equal Inclination, and in 
more Reputation, to Afﬀeront his Majelty than ever. Upon 
which a Paper publiſh'd by Them, and avow'd to contain the 
matter of the Treaty, was Burn'd by the Common Hang- 
man; every body diſavowing the Contents of it, but no body 
7 upon him to publiſh a Copy that they own'd to be 
| rue, 
= en, TE Miſchief that befel the King from this wonderful 
equences of g . . 
it, Attonement cannot be expreſs'd, nor was it ever difcover'd 
what prevail'd over his Majeſty to bring it ſo wofully to paſs: 
all Men were aſham'd who had contributed to it, nor had 
he diſmiſs'd his Army with fo obliging Circumſtances as was 
like to incline them to come willingly together again, if there 
were occaſion to uſe their Service. The Earl of Ee, who 
had merited very well throughout the whole Affair, and had 
never made a falſe ſtep in Action or Counſel, was diſcharg'd 
in the Croud, without ordinary Ceremony; and an accident 
happening at the ſame time, or very ſoon after, by the death 
of the Lord Aton, whereby the Command of the Forreſt of 
Neetwood fell into the King's diſpoſal, which lay at the very 
door of that Earl's Eſtate, and would infinitely have gratified 
him, was denied to him, and beſtow'd upon Another: all 
which wrought very much upon his high Nature, and made 
him ſuſceptible of ſome Impreſſions afterwards, which other- 
wiſe would not have found ſuch eaſy admiſſion. I. $6? 
Trex Factions and Animoſities at Court were either greater, 
h or 
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or more viſible, than they had been before. - The Earl of: 
Newcafte(who was Governour to the Prince, and one of the 
moſt valuable men in the Kingdom, in his Fortune, in his 
Dependence , and in his Qualifications) had, at his own 
Charge, drawn together a goodly Troop of Horſe of two 
hundred; which for the molt part confifted of the beſt Gen- 
tlemen of the North, Who were either Allied to the Earl, or 
of immediate Dependence upon him, and came together pure- 
ly upon "His account; and call'd this Troop The Prince of 
Wales's Froop; whereof the Earl himſelf was Captain. When 
the Earl of Holland march'd with that Party into Scotland, 
the Earl of New-Ceftle accompanied him with that Troop, and 
upon accahon of ſome Orders, delir'd'thar Troop, fince it 
belong d to the Prince of Wales, might have fame Precedence ;' 
which the General of the Horſe retus'd to grant him, but re- 
quir'd him to march in the rank he had preſcrib'd ; and the 
other obey'd it accordingly, but with re nt; imputing 
it to the little kindneſs that was between them. But as ſoon 
as the Army was Disbanded, he ſent a Challange to the Earl 
of Holland, by a Gentleman very punctual, and well acquaint- 
ed with thoſe Errands; who took a 2 ſeaſon to men- 
tion it to him, without a poſſibility of ſuſpicion. The Earl of 
Holland was never ſuſpected to want Courage, yet in This oc- 
caſion he thew'd not that alacrity, but that the delay expos'd 
it to notice; and ſo, by the King's Authority, the matter was 
— 4 though diſcours d of with liberty enough to give 
the whole Court occaſion to expreſs their Affections to either 
1. 
To E King himſelf was very Melancholick, and quickly 
diſcern'd that he had loft Reputation at home and abroad; 
and thoſe Counſellors who had been moſt Faulty , either 
through want of Courage or Wiſdom (for at that time few 
of them wanted Fidelity) never afterwards recover'd _ 
h to do their Duty, but gave themſelves up to Thoſe 
who had fo much Over-witted them; every man {ſhifting the 
Fault from himſelf, and finding ſome Friend to excuſe him: 
and it being yet neceffary that ſo Infamous à matter ſhould 
not be cover d with abſolute Oblivion, it fell to Secretary 
Coke*s turn (for whom no body cared) who was then near 
tourſcore years of age, to be made the Sacrifice; and, upon 
pretence thaf he had Omitted the writing what he ought to 
have done, amd Inſerted ſomewhat he ought Not to have 
done, he was put out of his Office; and within a ſhort rime 
after, Sr Harry Vase (who was Treaſurer of the Houſe) by 
the Dark Contrivance of the Marquis of Hamz/ton, and by 
the open and viſible Power of the Queen, made Secretary of 
State; which was the only thing that could make the * 
. mova 
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moval of the other old man Cenſur'd and Murmur'd at: and 
this was attended again with a declar'd and unſeaſonable 
Diſlike and Diſpleaſure in the Queen againſt the Lieutenant 
of Ireland, newly made Earl of Strafford; who out of ſome 
kindneſs to the old man, who had been much truſted by 
him and of uſe to him, and out of contempt and deteſtation 
of Vane, but principally out of a deſire to have that Miſcar- 
riage expiated by a greater Sacrifice, oppos d the Removal 
of Secretary Coke with all the intereſt he could, got it Suſpend- 
ed for ſome time, and put the Queen to the exerciſe of her 
full power to perfect her work; which afterwards produced 
many ſad Diſaſters. So that this unhappy Pacification kindled 
many Fires of Contention in Court and Country, though the 
Flame broke out firſt again in Scotland. 

On the other fide, the Scots got ſo much Benefit and Ad- 
vantage by it, that they brought all their other miſchievous 
Devices to paſs, with eaſe, and a proſperous Gale in all they 
went about. They had before little Credit abroad in any 
Forreign parts, and ſo could procure neither Arms nor Am- 
munition; and though they could lead the People at Home, 
out of the hatred and jealouſy of Popery, into unruly Tu- 
mults, yet they had not Authority enough over them to en- 

age them in a firm reſolution of Rebellion: the Opinion 
of their unqueſtionable Duty and Loyalty to the King, was 
that which had given them reputation to Affront him: nor 
durſt they yet attempt to lay any Tax or Impoſition upon the 
People, or to put them to any Charge. But, after this Paci- 
fication, they appear d much more conſiderable abroad and 
at home; Abroad, where they were not ſo much conſider'd 
before, now that they had brought an Army into the Field 
againſt the King, and gain'd all they pretended to deſire 
without reproach or blemiſh, France, their old Ally, look'd 
upon them as good Inſtruments to diſturb their N eighbours ; 
and Cardinal Rich/ieu (who had never look'd upon the De- 
feat and Overthrow at the Iſle of Ree, as any reparation for 
the Attempt and Diſhonour of the Invaſion ) was very glad 
of the opportunity of Diſturbing the Reſt and Quiet, which 
had not been favourable to His deſigns; and ſent an Agent 
privately to Edenborough , to cheriſh and foment their Un- 
peaceable Inclinations ; and receiv'd Another from thence, 
who ſollicited Supplies, and communicated Counſels : he 
ſent them Arms and Ammunition, and promiſed them En- 
couragement and Aſſiſtance proportionable to any Enterprize 
they ſhould frankly engage themſelves in. Holland enter'd 
into a cloſer correſpondence with them; and they found Cre- 
dit there for a great ſtock of Arms and. Ammunition, upon 
Security of payment within a Lear; which Security vr: ey 

e e 
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eiſily found a way to give. And thus countenanced, and 
Supplied, they quickly got Credit and Power over the people 
ar Home; and as ſoon as they had form'd ſome 1000p of 
thoſe who had been liſted by them under | 
3 ſtore pe to 9 Ra that Nation out of Ger- 
many Swedes) and aſſign d Pay to made no 
longer ſcruple to Impoſe what Mons EY t fit upon 
the People, and to levy it with all Rigour upon them who 
refuſed, or expreſs'd any unwillingneſs to ſubmit to the Im- 
poſition; and made the Reſidence of any amongit them 
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very uneaſy, and very inſecure, ho were but ſuſpected by 


them not to wiſh well to their Proceedings: and ſo they 
renew'd all thoſe Forms for the Adminiſtration of the Go» 
vernment, which they had n.in the beginning of the 
Diſorders, and which they dilclaim'd upon making the Pa- 
cification ; and refus d to ſuffer the King's Governour of the 
Caſtle of Edenborough (which was put into his hands about 
the ſame time) either to repair ſome Works which were 
newly fall'n down, or ſo much as to buy Proviſion in the 
Town for the food of the Garriſon. 

Bur that which was the greateſt Benefit and Advantage 
that accrew'd to them from the Agreement, and which was 
worth all the reſt, as the — they had with the 
Engliſh with ſo much Reputation, that they had perſwaded 
very many to believe, that they had all manner of Fidelity to 
the King, and had too much cauſe to complain of the hard 
Proceedings againſt them by the Power of ſome of their own 
Country-men ; and the Acquaintance * made with ſome 
particular Lords, to that degree, that They did upon the 
matter agree what was to be done for the future, and how 
to obſtruct any Oppoſition or Proceedings by thoſe who were 
look d upon as Enemies by both Sides; ia 
land more Dilliked all that was done in Court, and the chief 
Actors there, than Thoſe Lords of England did; though 
They were not ſo well prepar'd for an Expedient for t 
cure. 

Tu People of Scotland being now reduced by Them to 
a more implicit Obedience, and no body daring to oppoſe 
the moſt extravagant proceedings of the moſt violent per- 
ſons in Power, they loſt no time, as hath been ſaid, to make 
all preparations for a War they meant to purſue. Mot of the 
King's Privy-Council and great Miniſters, who (though they 


had not vigorouſly perform*d their Duty in ſupport of the 


Regal Power) till now had been ſo reſerv'd that they ſeem'd 
not to approve the Diſorderly Proceedings, now as frankly 
wedded that Intereſt as any of the Leaders, and quickly be- 
came the Chief of the Leaders. 


As 
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12 Earl of 7 As the Earl of Argyle: who had been preſery'd by the 


Argyle join! King's immediate Kindneſs: and} full Power, and reſcued 


wirh the ce from the Anger and Fury of his incenſed Father 3 Who, bei 
neewith. provokd by the-Diſohedience:and Inſolencciol his Son, — 


flanding hu ſolvd ſo go have diſpoſed of his Fortune, that little: ſhould 
great Obli- have accompanied the Honour after his death. But by the 


26 . King's interpolation, and indecd.impolition, the Early in trick. 


neſs of the Law in Scat land, having need of the King's grace 
and protection, in regard of his being become Roman Ca- 
tholick, and his Majeity granting all to the Son which he 
could exact from the Father, the old Man was in the end 
compell'd to make over all his Eſtate to his Son; reſerving 
only ſuch à proviſion for Himſelf, as ſupported him accord- 
ing to his Quality during his Life, which he ſpent in the parts 
beyond the Seas: The King had too much occaſion after- 
wards to remember, that in the cloſe, after his Majeſty had 
determin'd: what ſhould be done on either part, the old 
Man declard “ He would ſubmit to the King's Pleaſure, 
though he believ d he was hardly dealt with; and then 
with ſome Bitterneſs put his Son in mind of his Undutiful 
carriage towards bim; and charg d him“ To *. in his mind 
how Bountiful the King had been to him, which yet, he 
told him, “ He was fare he would forget: and thereupon ſaid 
to his Majeſty “ Sir, I muſt know this young Man better 
< than you can do; you dave brought Me low , that you 
& may raiſe Him; which 1 doubt you will live to repent ; 
< for he is a Man of craft, ſubtillity, and falſhood, and can 
love no Man; and if ever he finds it in his power to do 
« You miſchief, he will be ſure to do it. The King con- 
fider'd it only as the effect of his Paſſion, and took no other 
care to prevent it, but by heaping every day new obligations 
upon him; making him a Privy lor, and giving him 
other Offices and Power to do Hurt, thereby to reſtrain 
him from doing it; which would have wrought _ any 
Generous Nature the Effect it ought to have done. The Earl 
(for his Father was now dead) came not to Edenborough 
during the firſt Troubles; and though he did not diflemble 
his Diſpleaſure againſt the Biſhops, becauſe one of them had 
Affronted him, in truth, very Rudely, yet he renew'd all 
imaginable profeſſions of Duty to the King, and a readineſs 
to engage in his Service, if thoſe. Diſorders ſhould continue: 
but after the Pacification, and Disbanding of the King's Army, 
and the Covenanters declaring that they would adhere to the 
Acts of the Aſſembly at Glaſgow, he made haſte to Eden- 
borough with a great train of his Family and Followers; and 
immediately fign'd the Covenant, engag'd for the proviſion 
of Arms, and railing Forces; and in all things behav'd him- 
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ſelf lte a man chat might very ſafely be donũded in by that 


a "Tax NE wanted not perſons till who, perſwaded the King 
ec that all — be ended without Blood; that there Were 
great Divilions amongſt. the chief Leaders, through emu- 
< lations and ambition of Command ; and that the acces df 
cc the Earl of Argyl to that Party, would drive others as con- 
cc ſiderable from it; who never did, nor ever would unite 
cc with' him in any deſign; and: therefore advis d “ That his 
Majeſty would require them to ſend ſome Perſons intruſted 
<« by their Body to attend him, and give an account of the 
cc Reaſons of their Proceedings. They demanded a ſafe Con- 
duct for the ſecurity of the Perſons they ſhould employ; 
which was ſent accordingly : and thereupon ſome Perſons of 
the Nobility, and Others, were Commiſhon'd to wait on the 
King; amongſt which the Lord Lowdew was principally re- 
ly'd on for his Parts and Abilities; a Man who was better 
known afterwards, and whom there will hereafter be ſo often 
occaſion to mention, as it will not be neceſſary in this place 
further to enlarge upon him. They behavd themſelves, in 
all reſpects, with the Confidence of men employ d by a For- 
reign State; refus'd to give any account hut to the King him- 
ſelf; and even to Himſelf gave no other Reaſon for what 
was done, but the Authority of the doers, and the Neceſſity 
that requir d it; that is, that They thought it neceſſary; but 
then they Poliſh'd their ſturdy behaviour with all the pro- 
ex of Submiſſion and Duty, which their Language could 
r * 1 * 


Ar this time the King happen d to intercept a Letter A Letter 
which had been ſign'd by the chief of the Covenanters, and t erceprel 
particularly by the Lord Leuden, written to the French King; ou fine of 
in which they complain'd * Of the Hardneſs and Injuſtice of x4;tiry ro 
cc the Government that was exerciſed over them; put Him tbe French 
ct in mind of the Dependence this Kingdom formerly had Nn. 


c upon that Crown; and defir'd him now to take them into 
his Protection, and give them Aſſiſtance; and that his 
« Majeſty would give entire credit to one colvil, who was the 
cc Bearer of that Letter, and well inſtructed in all Particu- 
c. fſars: and the Letter it ſelf was ſeal d, and directed Au 
Roy; a ſtyle only uſed from Subjects to their natural King. 
This Letter being ſeen and peruſed by the Lords of the 
Council, and the Lord Lomdes being examin'd, and refuſing 
to give any other anſwer, than “That it was writ before 
<« the Agreement, and thereupon reſerv'd and never ſent; 
< that if he had committed any Offence, he 'ought to be 
cc queſtion'd for it in Scotland, and not in Exg/and; and in- 
<« fiſting upon his ſafe Conduct, demanded liberty to return; 
Val. I. Part 1. , | pat All 
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All Men were of opinion that ſo foul a Conſpiracy and 
Na ought not to be ſo {lightly excuſed; and that both the 
Lord Loan, and Colvil (who was likewiſe found in Lon- 
don, and apprehended) ſnould be committed to the Tower; 
which was done accordingly; all Men expecting that they 


ſnould be brought to a ſpeedy Tryal. 


Tais Diſcovery made a 4 deep Impreſſion upon the 
King; and perſwaded him that ſuch a foul Application could 
never have been thought of, if there had not been more 
Poyſon in the heart than could be expell'd by eaſy Antidotes ; 
and that the ſtrongeſt Remedies muſt be provided to root 
out this Miſchief : thereupon he firſt adviſed with that Com- 
mittee of the Council, which uſed to be conſulted in Secret 


affairs, What was to be done. That Summers action had 


waſted all the Money that had been carefully laid up; and 
to carry on that vaſt Expence, the Revenue of the Crown 
had been Anticipated; ſo that, though the raiſing an ht 
was viſibly neceſſary, there appear'd no means how to raiſe 
that Army. No Expedient occurr'd to them ſo proper as a 
Parliament, which had been now intermitted near twelve 
Years. And though thoſe Meetings had of late been attended 

ſome Diſorders, the effects of Mutinous Spirits; and 
the laſt had been Diflolv'd (as hath been ſaid before) with 
ſome circumſtances of Paſſion and Undutifulneſs, which 
ſo far Incenſed the King that he was leſs inclin'd. to thoſe 
Aſſemblies; yet this long Intermiſhon, and the general Com- 
poſure of Mens minds in a happy Peace, and univerſal Plenty 
over the whole Nation ( ſuperior ſure to what any other 
Nation ever enjoy d) made it reaſonably believ'd, notwith- 
ſtanding the murmurs of the People againſt ſome exorbi- 
tancies of the Court, that Sober men, and ſuch as lov'd the 
Peace and Plenty they were poſſeſs'd of, would be made 
choice of to ſerve in the Houſe of Commons; and then the 


temper of the Houſe of Peers was not to be apprehended : 


A Parlia- * 
ment call d 

in England 
to Sit in A- 


but eſpecially the opinion of the Prejudice and general Aver- 
ſion over the whole Kingdom to the Scots, and the Indigna- 
tion they had at Their preſumption in their deſign of In- 
vading England, made it believ'd that a Parliament would 
expreſs a very ſharp ſenſe of their Inſolence and Carriage to- 
wards the King, and provide Remedies proportionable. 
Uron theſe Motives and Reaſons, with the unanimous 
Conſent and Advice of the whole Committee, the King re- 
ſolv'd to call a Parliament; which he communicated the 


pril, 1640. ſame day, or rather took the reſolution that day, in his full 


Council of State, which expreſs'd great Joy upon it; and di- 
rected the Lord Keeper to iſſue out Writs for the meeting 
of a Parliameut upon the Third day of April then m_ en- 
9 5 ing; 
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ſuing; it being now in the; Month of December; and all 
expedition was accordingly uſed in ſending. out the faid 
[rits, the notice of it being molt welcome to the whole 
Kingdow. 1 ieee eee 
HAT: it might appear that the Court was not at all ap- 
prehenſive of what the Parliament would, or could do; and 
that it was Conven'd by his Majeſty's grace and inclination, 
not by any motive of neceſlity ; it proceeded in all reſpects 
in the ſame. Unpopular ways it had done ; Ship-money was 
levy'd with the ſame ſeverity ; and the ſame rigour uſed in 
Eccleſiaſtical Courts, without the leaſt compliance with the 
humour of any Man; which look'd like Steadineſs; and, 
if K vere: Then well purſued, degenerated too ſoon after» 
wards. | 
Ix this interval, between the ſealing of the: Writs and 
the Convention of a Parliament, the Lord Keeper Coventry 
died; to the King's great detriment, rather than to his own. 
So much hath been ſaid already of this great Man, that there 
ſhall be no further enlargement in this place, than to ſay, 
that he was a very Wiſe and Excellent perſon, and had a 
rare Felicity, in being look'd. upon generally throughout 
the Kingdom with great Affection, and ſingular Eſteem 
when very few other men in any High Truſt were ſo; and 
it is very probable, if He had liv'd to the fitting of that 
Parliament, when, whatever lurk'd in the Hearts of any, 
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Keeper Co- 
ventry dies: 


there was not the lealt outward appearance of any irreve- 


rence to the Crown, that he might have had great Authority 
in the forming thoſe Counſels, which * have preſerv'd 
it from ſo unhappy a Diſſolution. His Loſs was the more 
manifeſt and viſible in his Succeſſor ; the Seal being within 
a day or two given to Sr John Finch, Chief Juſtice of the 
Court of Common Pleas; a Man exceedingly obnoxious to 
the People' upon the buſineſs of Ship-Money ; and not of Re- 
putation and Authority enough, to countenance and advance 
the King's Service. 6 | 
Tas ss Digreſſions have taken up too much time, and 
may ſeem Forreiga to the proper ſubject of this Diſcourſe ; 
yet they may have given ſome Light to the obſcure and dgrk 

paſſages of that Time, which were underſtood by very fond 
TRE Parliament met according to Summons upon the 
Third of April in the Year 1640, with the uſual Ceremony 
and Formality : and after the King had ſhortly mention'd 
« His deſire to be again acquainted with Parliaments , after 
cc ſo long an intermiſſion 3 and to receive the advice and 
« aſſiſtance of his Subjects there; he referr'd the Cauſe of 
the preſent Convention to be enlarg'd upon by the Lord 
Keeper: who related the r Proceedings of ane ; 
2 is 


Sir John 
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LordKeeper, 
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ment met 
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Ferſeant 
Glanvile 
choſen 


Speaker „ 


ce His Majeſty's condeſcenſiont the Year before, in disbanding 
« his Army upon their promiſes and profeſſions; their Inſo- 
cc lencies ſince; and their Addreſs to the King of France, 
cc by the Letter mention'd before; which the King had 
touch'd upon, and having forgot to make the Obſervation 
upon the Superſcription himſelt, he requir'd the Keeper to 
do it; who told them after the whole Relation, “ That his 
« Majeſty did not expect Advice from them, much lets that 
IE] = ſhould interpoſe in any office of Mediation, which 
ce would not be Grateful to him; but that they ſhould, as 
c ſoon as might be, give his Majeſty: fuch a Supply, as he 
c might provide for the Vindication of his Honour, by raiſ- 
ce ing an Army, which the Seaſon of the Year, and the Pro- 
G pe of the Rebeis had already made, call'd for without de- 
Jay; and his Majeſty aſſur'd them, if they would gratify 
« him with the diſpatch of This matter, that he would give 
« them time enough afterwards to repreſent any Grievances 
<< to him, and a favourable Anſwer to them: and ſo diſmiſs'd 
the Commons to chooſe their Speaker; to which Serjeant 
Glanvile was deſign'd, and choſen the fame day: a man very 
equal to the work, very well acquainted with the proceed- 
ings in Parliament ; of a quick conception , and of a ready 
and voluble expreſſion, dextrous in diſpoſing the Houle, and 
very acceptable to them. The Earl of Arundel, Earl Marſhal . 
of England, was made Lord Steward of the King's Houle ; 
an Office neceſfary in the beginning of a Parliament; being 
to ſwear all the Members of the Houle of Commons before 
they could Sit there. Two days after, the Commons pre- 
ſented their Speaker to the King, who, in the accuſtom'd 
manner, approv'd their choice; upon which they return'd 
to their Houſe, being now forny'd and quality'd to enter upon 
any Debates. 2 2 5 — 

HE Houſe met always at eight of the Clock, and roſe 
at twelve; which were the old Parliament hours ; that the 
Committees, upon whom the greateſt burden of the buſineſs 
lay, might have the afternoons for Their preparation and 
diſpatch. Ir was not the Cuſtom to enter upon any Impor- 
tant buſineſs, in the firſt Fortnight; both becauſe many Mem- 
bers uſed to be abſent ſo long; and that time was. uſually 
thought neceſſary for the appointment and nomination of 
Committees, and for other Ceremonies and Preparations that 


were uſual : but there was no regard Now to that Cuſtom ; 


and the appearance of the Members was very great, there 
having been a large time between the iſſuing out of the 
Writs and the meeting of the Parliament, ſo that all Elections 
were made, and return'd, and every body was willing to fall 


to the Work. 
WaHllsrT 
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WIIUs T Men gaz d upon each other, looking who 
ſhould begin gn — part having nerer befor 
late in Parliament) M/ Pyn, a Man of good Reputation, but 
much better known. after wards, who bad, been as long in 
thoſe Aſſemblies as any Man then living, brake the ice, and 


in a ſet Diſcourſe of above two hours, after mention of the Grievances. 


King with the moſt profound reverence, and commendation 
of his Wiſdom and, Juſtice, he obſerv'd, & That by, the long 
<« Intermiſſion of Parliaments many Unwarrantable things 
<« had been practic d, notwithſtanding the great Virtue of his 
« Majeſty : and then enumerated all the Projects which, had 
been ſer on foot; and the illegal Proclamations which had 
been publiſh'd, and the Proceedings which had. been upon 
thoſe Proclamations ; the Judgment upon , Ship-money ; and 
many Grievances which related to the Eccleſiaſtical  Juriſ- 
diction ; ſumming up thortly, and ſharply, all. that moſt re- 
flected upon the Prudence, and the Juſtice, of the Govern- 
ment; concluding, “ That he had only laid that, Scheme be- 
<« fore them, that they might ſee how much work they had 
« to do to Satisfy their Country; the method and manner 
« of the doing whereof. he left to their Wiſdoms. Mr Grim- 
ſton inſiſted my on the buſineſs of Ship- money; the irre- 


gular and prepoſterous engaging the judges to deliver their - 


Opinion to the King, and their being afterwards divided in 
their Judgments; and ſaid, © He was perſwaded, that They 
c who gave their Opinions for the Legality of it, did it againi 
ce the dict᷑ amen of their own Conſcience. Peard, a bold Laws 
yer, of little Note, inveigh'd more Paſſionately againſt it, 
calling it an Abomination ; upon which, Herbert, the King's 
Sollicitor, with all imaginable addreſs, in which he then ex- 
cell'd, put them in, mind With what Candour his. Majeſty 
te had proceeded in That, and all Other things, which re- 
ce lated to the adminiſtration of Juſtice to all his People; that, 
te how perſwaded ſoever He was within himſelf of the juſtice 
« as well as Neceſlity of levying Ship-money, he would not 
ſend out a Writ for the doing thereof, till he-receiv'd the 
ce affirmative Adyice of all the Judges of England; and when 
te the payment was Oppos'd by a Gentleman (and then he 
took occaſion to ſtroke and commend Mr Hambden, who ſate 
under him, for his great temper and modeſty in the proſe- 
cution of that Suit) “the King was very well contented that 
Sc all the Judges of England ſhould determine the Right; that 
© never any Cauſe had been debated and argued more So- 
ce lemnly before the Judges; who, after long Deliberation 
ce between themſelves, and being attended with the Records 
c which had been cited on both Sides, deliver'd each Man his 
“Opinion and judgment publickly in the Court, and io 
FO ner Ny 13 « largely, 
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ec largely, that but two Judges *d in a day; and after all 

an Vie 'a Jud; 2 955 Sa rose d for 

<« the King, by which the King was as legally poſſeſs'd of 

ce that Right, 'as of any thing elſe he had; that any particu- 

« }ar- Man ſhould preſume to ſpeak againſt it with that bit- 

c terneſs, and to call it a» Abomination, was very Offen- 

te five, and Unwarrantable; and defired that That Gentle- 

© man; who had us'd that Expreſſion, might Explain him- 

« (elf, and then withdraw. Very many call'd him to the 

Bar; and the Sollicitor's Diſcourſe was thought to have 

fo much "Weight in it, that Mr Pead very hardly elcap'd 

a ſevere Reprehenſion ; which is mention'd only that the 

Do and Sobriery of that Houſe may be taken notice of, 

and their Diffolution, which ſhortly after fell out, the more 
lamente. | ak | 

Trovg'n the Parliament had not fate above fix or ſeven 

days, and had? manag'd all their Debates, and their whole 

zhaviour,-with, wonderful order and fobriety, the Court was 

Impatient that no advance was yet made towards a Supply; 

which was foreſeen would take up much time, whenſoever 

The Houſe of They went about it, though never ſo cordially ; and therefore 

Fr _ they prevaiPd with the Houſe of Peers, which was more 

ro begin Entirely at the King's diſpoſal , that they would demand a 

with a Sup- Conference with the Houſe of Commons, and then propoſe 

pl: to them, by way of advice, That they would begin with 

giving the King a Supply, in regard of the urgency and 

«even neceſſity of his Affairs, and afterwards proceed upon 

© the Grievances, or any thing elſe as they thought fit; and 

the Houſe of Peers accordingly did give their advice to this 

purpoſe at a Conference. Fh Conference was no ſooner 

reported in the Houſe of Commons, than their whole Tem- 

per ſeem'd to be ſhaken. It was the undoubted Fundamental 

1 of the Commons in Parliament, that all Supplies 

thould have their riſe and beginning from Them, this had 

never been infring'd or violated, or ſo much as queſtion'd 

in the worſt times; and that now after ſo long intermiſſion 

of Parliaments, that all Privileges might be forgotten, the 

Houſe of Peers ſhould begin with an action their Anceſtors 

Never attempted, adminiſter'd too much cauſe of Jealouſy of 

ſomewhat elſe that was intended; and fo with an unanimous 

T» Voted Conſent they declar d it to be “ So high a breach of Privi- 

gbrench of lege, chat they could not proceed upon any other matter 

19% a until they firſt receiv'd Satisfaction and Reparation from 

— «the Houſe of Peers; and which the next day they de- 

manded at a Conference. The Lords were ſenfible of their 

Error; which had been foreſeen, and diſſwaded by many of 

them; they“ Acknowledg'd the Privilege of the . 

[4 U y 


| \ 
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& fully as they demanded it, and hop d that they had not broken 
<« it by offering their advice to them without mentioning the 
4e nature of the Supply, the proportion, or manner of raiſing 
Fit, which they conteſs'd belong'd entirely to Them: in 
fine, they defir'd them, “ That this might be no occaſion of 
<« waiting their time, but that they would proceed their 
On way, and in their own method, upon the affairs of 
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the Kingdom. This gave no ſatisfaction; was no repara= - 


tion; and ferv'd Their turn who had no mind to give any 
Supply without diſcovering any ſuch diſſatisfaction, whic 

would have got them no credit, the Houſe, generally being 
exceedingly diſpos'd to pleaſe the King, and to do him ſer- 
vice. But this Breach of Privilege, which; was craftily en- 
larg'd upon as if it ſwallow'd up all their other Privileges, 
and made them wholely ſubſervient to the Peers, was uni- 
verſally reſented. A Committee was appointed to examine 
Precedents of former times, in caſe of violation of their Pri- 
vileges by the Lords, though not of that magnitude, and 
thereupon to prepare à Proteſtation to be ſent up to the 
Houſe of Peers, and to be entred into their own Journal; 
and in the mean time no proceedings to be in the Houſe upon 


any publick buſineſs, except upon ſome report from a Com- 
mittee. = 


AFTER ſome days had paſs'd in this manner, and it not he — 
repoſition 
to k Houſe 
of Commons. 


being in view when this Debate would be at an end, the King 
thought of another expedient, and ſent a meſſage in writing 
to the Commons by Sr Henry Vane, who was now both Se- 
cretary of State, and Treaſurer of the Houſhold, and at that 
time of good credit there; wherein his Majeſty took notice, 
That there was ſome difference between the two Houſes, 
« which retarded the Tranſaction of the great affairs of the 
“Kingdom, at a time when a Forreign Army was ready to 
“ invade. it: That he heard the payment of Ship-money, 
& notwithſtanding that it was adjudged his right, was nat 
ce willingly ſubmitted to by the People; to manifett therefore 
{© his good affection to his Subjects in general, he made this 
« Propoſition, That if the Parliament would grant him 
ce twelve Subſidies to be paid in three Years, in the manner 
te propos'd (that was, five Subſidies to be paid the firit Year, 
© four the ſecond, and three to be paid the laſt Year) his 
Ce Majeſty would then releaſe all his title of pretence to Ship- 
ce money for the furture, in ſuch a manner as his Parliament 
ce ſhould adviſe. . 

Thoben Exceptions might have been taken again in 
point of Privilege, becauſe his Majeſty took notice of the 
difference between the t vo Ho iſes; yet that Spirit had not 
Thea taken ſo deep root: fo * they reſolv'd to enter, = 
. | 4 nex 
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next day after the delivery of it, __ 2 full Debate of his 
Majeſty's meſſage; they who deſir d to obſtruct the giving 
any Supply, believing they ſhould cally prevail to reject 
this \Propofirion; upon the greatneſs. of the ſum demanded, 
without appearing not to favour the Cauſe in which it was 
to be employ d, which they could not have done with any 
advantage to themſelves, the number of that Claſſis of men 
being then not conſiderable in the Houſe. It was about the 
firſt day of May that the Meſſage was deliver'd, and the next 
day it was reſum'd about nine of the Clock in the Morning, 


and the Debate continu'd till four of the Clock in the After- 


noon; which had been ſeldom us'd before, but afterwards 
grew into cuſtom. Many obſerv'd “ That they were to pur- 
«chaſe a releaſe of an Impoſition very unjuſtly laid upon the 
Kingdom, and by purchaſing it, they ſhould upon the 
& matter confels it had been Juſt ; which no man in his heart 
acknowledg'd ; and therefore wiſh'd That the Judgment 
* might be firſt examin'd, and being once declar'd Void, 
* what they ſhould preſent the King with, would appear a 
Gift, and not a Recompenſe : but this was rather modeſtly 
inſinuated than inſiſted upon; and the greater number re- 
flected more on the Proportion demanded; which ſome of 
thoſe who were thought very well to underſtand the ſtate of 


the Kingdom, confidently affirm'd to be more than the 


whole ſtock in Money of the Kingdom amounted to, which 
appear d ſhortly after to be a very graſs Miſcomputation. 
There were very few, except thoſe of the Court (who were 
ready to give all that the King would ask, and indeed had 
little to give of their own) who did not believe the Sum 
demanded to be too great; and will'd that a leſs might be 
accepted, and therefore were willing, when the day was ſo 
far ſpent, that the Debate might be adjourn'd till the next 
Morning; which was willingly conſented to by all, and ſo 
the Houſe roſe. All this agitation had been in a Committee 
of the whole Houſe, the Speaker having left the Chair, to 
which Mr Lenthall, a Lawyer of no eminent account, was 
call'd. But there was not, in the whole day, in all the ya- 
riety of contradictions, an offenſive or angry word ſpoken ! 
except only that one private Country Gentleman little known, 
ſaid, * He obſerv'd that the Supply was to be employ'd in 
the ſupporting Bellum Epiſcopale, which he thought the Bi- 
* ſhops were fitteſt to do themſelves: but as there was no 
reply, or notice taken of it, ſo there was no body who ſe- 
conded that envious reflexion, nor any other expreſſion of 
that kind. 7 

Tk next day as ſoon as the Houſe met, and Prayers 


were read, it reſolv*d again into a Committee of the - whole 
R 74 Houſe, 
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Houſe, the ſame Perſon being again call'd to; the. Chair: it 
was expected and hop d, that there would have been ſome 
new meſſage from the King, that might have e 
debate; but nothing appearing of that kind, the Propoſitio 
was again read, and men of all ſides diſcours'd much of what 
had been ſaid before, and many ſpoke with more reflexion 
upon the Judgment of Ship. money than they had done the 
day paſt, and ſeem d to wiſh. © That whatſoever they ſhould 
<« give the King ſhould be a free teſtimony of their affection 
* and duty, without any . releaſe of Ship- money, which de- 
cc {erv'd no conſideration, but in a ſhort time would appear 
© void and null. And this ſeem'd to agree with the ſenſe of 
ſo great a part of the Houſe, that Mr Hambden the molt Po- 
ular man in the Houſe (the ſame who had defended the 
Juit againſt the King in his own name, upon the illegality 
of Ship- money) thought the matter ripe for the Queſtion, 
and delir'd the Queſtion might be put, Whether the Houle 
« would conſent to the Propolition made by the King, as it 
* was contain'd in the meſſage? which would have been 
ſure. to have found a Negative from all who. thought the 
Sum too great, or were not pleas'd that it ſhould be given 
in recompence of Ship-money. | 
W HEN many call'd to have this Queſtion, Serjeant Glan- 
vile the Speaker (who ſate by amongſt the other Members 
whilſt: the Houſe was in a Committee, and had rarely us'd 
to ſpeak in ſuch ſeaſons ) roſe up, and in a moſt pathetical 
Speech, in which he excelFd, endeavour'd to perſwade the 
Houſe. “ To comply with the King's deſire, for the good of 
& the Nation, and to reconcile him to Parliaments for ever, 
* which this ſeaſonable teſtimony of their affections would 
ce ;nfalliably do. He made it manifeſt to them how very in- 
conſiderable a Sum twelve Subſidies amounted to, by telling 
them, That he had computed what he was to pay tor thoſe 
twelve Subſidies; and ST he nam'd the Sum, he being 
known to be poſſeſs d of a great Eſtate, it ſeem'd not worth 
any farther Deliberation. And in the warmth of bis Dis- 
courſe, which he plainly diſcern'd made a wonderful impreſ- 
| fron upon the Houſe, he let fall ſome ſharp expreſſions a- 
gainſt the Impoſition of <2 crypt, and the Judgment in 
the point, which he ſaid plainly “Was againſt the Law, if 
c he underſtood what Law was (who was known to be very 
Learn'd) which expreſſion, how neceſſary and artificial ſo- 
ever to reconcile the affections of the Houſe to the matter in 
queſtion, ' very much irreconcil'd him at Court, and to Thoſe 
upon whom he had the greateſt dependence. 1 
THERE was ſcarce ever a Speech that more gather d up 


and united the Inclinations of a popular Council to the 
| | Speaker: 
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Speaker; and if the —_— had been preſently put, it was 
believ'd the number of the Diſſenters would not have ap- 
pear'd great. But after a ſhort ſilence, ſome men, who with d 
well to the Main, expreſs'd a diſlike of the Way, ſo that 
other men recover'd new Courage, and call d' again with 


ſome. earneſtneſs, © That the Queſtion formerly prope#d by 


« Mr Hambden ſhould be put; which ſeem'd to meet with a 
concurrence. | M. Hyde then ſtood up, and defir d “ That 
« Queſtion might not be put; ſaid, it was a Captious que- 
«tion, to which only one fort of men would clearly give 
their Vote, which were they who were for a rejection of 
«the King's Propoſition, and no more reſuming the Debate 


* upon that Subject: but that They who deſir'd to give the 


« King a Supply, as he believ'd moſt did, though not in fuch 
«a Proportion, nor it may be in that Manner, could receive 
«no Satisfaction by that queſtion; and therefore He pro- 
ce pos d, to the end that every man might frankly give his 
« Yea, or his No, that the queſtion might be put only upon 
ce the giving the King a Supply, which being carried in the 
& Affirmative, another queſtion might be upon the Propor- 
ce tion, and the Manner; and if the firſt were carry'd in the 
« Negative, it would produce the fame effect, as the other 
ce queſtion propos'd by Mr Hambden would do. 
H1s method was receiv'd by ſome with great approba- 
tion, but oppos'd by others with more than ordinary Paſſion, 
and diverted by other Propoſitions, which being ſeconded 
took much time, without pointing to any Concluſion. In 
the end Serjeant Glanvile ſaid, That there had been a Que- 
«{tion propos'd by his Country-man, that agreed very well 
«with His ſenſe, and mov'd that the Gentleman might be 
ce call'd upon to propoſe it again Mr Hyde ſtated the caſe 
again as he had done, anſwerd ſomewhat that had been 
faid againſt it, and mov'd That Queſtion might be pur, 
Whereupon for a long time there was nothing ſaid, but a 
confus'd clamour, and call, Mr Hambden's Queſtion, Mr Hyde's 
9zeſtion; the call appearing much ſtronger for the laſt, than 
the former : and it was generally believ'd that the Queſtion 
had been put, and carried in the Affirmative, though it was 
politively oppos'd by Herbert the Sollicitor General, for what 
reaſon no man could imagine, if St Henry Vane the Secretary 
had not ſtood up, and ſaid, © That, as it had been always 
ce his cuſtom to deal plainly and clearly with that Houſe in 
ce all things, ſo he could not but now aſſure them, that the 
c putting, and carrying that . ir could be of no uſe; 
cc for that he was molt ſure, and had Authority to tell them 
ce ſo, that if they ſhould paſs a Vote fot the giving the King 
« a Supply, if it were not in the Proportion and manner 
| propos'd 
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tc p ** d in his Majeſty's meſſage, it would not be accepted 
4 4 m; and therefore defir'd that Queſtion wie be e 
te alide ; which being again urg d by the Sollicitör General 
upon the Authority of what the other had declar*d, and the 
other Privy Counſellors ſaying nothing, though the were 
much diſpleas'd with the Secretary's averment, the buſineſs 
was no more preſs d: hut it being near five of the Clock in 
the aſternoon, and every body weary, it was willingly con- 
ſented to that the Houſe ſhould be Adjourn'd till the next 
morning. nen Seen 7p 

BO TH Sr Henry Vane, and the Sollicitor General ( whoſe 
opinion was of more weight with the King than the others) 
had made a worſe repreſentation of the humour and affection 
of the Houſe than it deſet yd, and undertook to know, that 
it they came together again, they would paſs ſuch a Vote 
againſt Ship-money, as would blaſt that Revenue and other 
branches of the Receipt; which Others believ'd they would 
not have had the confidence to have Attempted ; and very 
Few , that = would have had the credit to have Com- 
paſs'd. What follow'd in the next Parliament , within leſs 
than a Year, made it believ'd, that 87 Henry Vane aCted that 

art Maliciouſly, and to bring all into Confuſion ; he being 

nown to have an implacable hatred againſt the Earl of Straf- 
ford Lieutenant of Ireland, whoſe deſtruction was then upon 
the Anvil. But what tranſported the Sollicitor, who had 
none of the ends of the other, could not be imagin'd, except 
it was his pride, and peeviſhneſs , when he found that he 
was like to be of leſs Authority there, than he look'd to be; 
and yet he was heard with great attention, though his Parts 
were moſt prevalent in puzzling and perplexing that diſcourſe 
he meant to croſs. Let their Motives be what they would, 
they T'wo, and they only , wrought ſo far with the King, 
that without ſo much Deliberation as the affair was worthy 
of, his Majeſty the next morning, which was on the Fifth 
of May, near a Month after their firſt meeting, ſent for the 
Speaker to attend him, and took care that he ſhould go di- 
rectly to the Houſe of Peers, upon ſome apprehenſion that 
if he had gone to the Houſe of Commons , that Houſe 
would have entred upon ſome ingrateful diſcourſe ; which 
they were not inclin'd to do: and then ſendin for that The Parlia- 
Houle to attend him, the Keeper, by his Majeſty's Command, men: Di/- 
Diſſolv'd the Parliament. RY bn 
_ THERE could not a greater damp have ſeiz d upon the 
Spirits of the whole Nation, than this Diſſolution caus'd ; 
and Men had much of the Miſery in view, which ſhortly 
after fell out. It could never be hop'd that more ſober and 
diſpaſſionate Men would ever meet together in that place, or 


fewer 
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Tue King's 
trouble for 
it aſter- 
wards. 


fewer who brought ill . arpolen with them; nor could. any 
man imagine what Offence they had given, which put the 
King upon that reſolution. But it was obſerv'd, that. in the 
countenances of Thoſe who, had moſt oppos d all that was 
deſir d by his Majeſty, there was a marvellous Serenity; nor 
could they conceal the Joy of their hearts: for they knew 
enough of what was to come, to conclude Fas 29%, mg 
would be lhortly, compell'd to call another Parliament, an 
they were as ſure, that ſo many, ſo unbiaſs'd men, would ne: 
ver be elected again. | N 5 8 
Wirui an hour after. the Diſſolving, Me Hyde met 
Mr Saint- John, who had naturally a great cloud in his Face 
and very ſeldom was known to ſmile, but then had a.mo 
Chearful aſpect, and ſeeing the other melancholick, as in truth 
he was from his heart, ask'd him, © What troubled him? 
who anſwer'd, «© That the ſame that troubled Him, he be- 
ce liev'd, troubled moſt Good men; that in ſuch a time of 
« Confuſion, ſo. wiſe a Parliament, which alone could have 
cc found Remedy for it, was ſo unſeaſonably diſmiſs d: the 
other anſwer d with a little warmth, „That all was well; 
ce and that it muſt be Worſe, before it could be Better,; and 
ce that this Parliament could never have done what was ne- 
t ceſſary to be done: as indeed it would not, what He and 
His friends thought neceſſary. bee | 
TAE King, when he had better reflected upon what was 
like to fall out, and was better inform'd of the terpper and 
duty of the Houſe of Commons, and that they had voted a 
Supply, if Sr Henry Vane had not hindred it by ſo poſitive a 
declaration that his Majeſty would refuſe it, was heartily 
Sorry for what he had done; declar'd with great anger , 


That he had never ven him ſuch Authority; and that He 
9 


cc knew well that the giving him any Supply would have 
© been welcome to him, becauſe the reputation of his Sub- 
cc jects aſſiſting him in that conjuncture, was all that he look'd 
ce for, and conlider d. He conſulted the ſame day, or the next, 
whether he might by his Proclamation recall them to meet 
together again: but finding that impoſſible, he fell roundl 
to find out all expedients for the raiſing of Money, in whic 
he had ſo wonderful ſucceſs, that, in leſs than three weeks 
by the voluntary Loan of the particular Lords of the Coun- 
cil, and of other Private Gentlemen about the City, ſome re- 
lating to the Court, and others ſtrangers to it, there was no 
leſs than three hundred thouſand pounds paid into the Ex- 
chequer to be iſſued out as his Majeſty ſhould direct: a Sum 
that ſufficiently manifeſted the plenty of that time, and 
reater than moſt Princes in Europe could have commanded 
in ſo ſhort a time; and was an unanſwerable evidence, ge 
the 
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the hearts of his Subjects were not then alien d from theit 


ny to tlie King, or a jult jealouſy for His honour, 
Art "diligence was uſed in making Levies, in which few An. Arg 
of the General Officers which had been empfoy d the Year . 
before were made uſe of; though it was great = that the 
Earl of E/ex was not again taken in; which 574 mfallibly 
hn we him from-ſwerving from his Duty, and he would 

ve [diſcharged his truſt with Courage and Fidelity, and 
therefore probably with Succeſs : but be was of a haughty . 
Spirit, and did not think his "laſt Summers Service fo well 
required; that he was earneſtly to ſollicit for another Office; 
though there 1s no doubt but he would have accepred it, if it 
Oo A ELEC W 3 

A GENERAL was appointed, the Earl of Northumber- The Earl eg 
land; and the Lord Cay General of the Horſe : which Northum- 
made the i ap Officers of the former Year, the Earl of Arun- _ 
del, the Earl of Efex, and the Earl of Holand (who thought e, © 
themſelves free from any Overſights that had been com- 
mitted ) more capable of Infuſions by thoſe who were ready 
to work according to the Occurrences upon their ſeveral con- 
ſtitutions. But the reputation of the Earl of Northumberland, 
who had indeed arriv'd at a wonderful general eſtimation, 
was beliey'd to be moſt inſtrumental in it: and the Lord 
Conway Was thought an able Soldier, and of great Parts, 
Beſides, the Earls of Eſex and Holland were thought leſs go- 
vernable by thoſe Councils to which the main was then to 
be intruſted, the Earl of Strafford gar a part in them; 
to whom the firſt was very averſe, and the latter irrecon- 
cileable. WF | 

DisPATCHEs were ſent into Ireland to quicken the 
Preparations there, which the Earl had left in a great for- 
wardneſs, under the care of the Earl of Ormond his Lieute- 
nant General: Moneys iſſued our for the levies of Horſe and 
Foot there, and for the making a Train: all which were as 
well advanced, as, conſidering the general Diſcompoſure, 
could be reaſonably expected. I» 
Tu King, the Earl of Northumberland, and the Earl of The Led 
Strafford , thought they had well provided for the worſt in Conway 
making of the Lord Conway to be General of the Horſe: a og bo 
many very dear to the two Earls; and indeed, by a very ex- ; 
traordinary fate, or had got a very particular intereſt and 
eſteem in many Worthy men of very different qualifications. 
He had been born a Soldier in his Father's Garriſon of the 
Brill, when he was Governour there ; and bred up, in ſeve- 
ral Commands, under the particular care of the Lord Vere; 
whoſe Nephew he was; and though he was Married young, 
when his | ather was Secretary of State, there was no gs” 
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of the liſh, either at Sea or Land, in which he had not a 
Sn PRa: and always preſerv'd a more than 


.. ordinary. Reputation, in ſpight of, ſome. great Jafirmities, 


which uſe t be a great allay to the credit of active men; 
for he was a voluptuous man in eating and drinking, and of 
great licence in all other exceſſes, and, yet was very accept- 
able to the ſtricteſt, and the graveſt men of all conditions. 
And which was ſtranger than all this, he had whale 3 ( from 
his Pleaſure , to, which his nature exceſlively inclin'd him, 
and from his Profeſſion, in which he was diligent enough) 
reſerv'd ſo much time for his Books and Study, that he was 
well verſed in all parts of Learning, at leaſt appear'd like 
ſuch a one in all occaſions, and in the beſt companies. He 
was of a very pleaſant and inoffenſive Converſation , which 
made him generally very acceptable : fo that the Court being 
at that time full of Faction, very few loving one another, or 
thoſe who reſorted to any who were not lov'd by them, He 
alone was even domeſtick with all, and not ſuſpected by ei- 
ther of the Lords or the Ladies factions. 11 | 
Tu War. was generally thought to be as well provided 
for, as after the laſt years miſcarriage, it could be, by His 
being made General of the Horſe ; and no man was more 
E ed with it, than the Arch-Biſhop of Cazterbury , who 
had contracted an extraordinary opinion of this man, and 
took great delight in his company , he being well able to 
ſpeak in the Affairs of the Church, and taking care to be 
thought by him a very Zealous Defender of it; when they 
who knew him better, knew he had no kind of ſenſe of Re- 
ligion, and thought all was alike. He was ſent down with 
the firſt Troops of Horſe, and Foot, which were levied; to 
the Borders of Scotland, to attend the motion of the Enemy, 
and had a Strength ſufficient to ſtop them if they ſhould at- 
tempt to paſs the River, which was not Fordable in above 
one or two places, there being good Garriſons in Berwick 
and Carii//e. And in this poſture he lay near Newssrs in the 
out-skirts of Northumberland. | 
Walls theſe things were thus publickly Acted, private 
agitations were not leſs vigorouſly intended. The Treaty 
and Pacification of the former year, had given an . v4 hg 
nity of forming Correſpondences , and contriving Deſigns, 
which before had been more Clandeſtine ; and the late meet- 
ing in Parliament had brought many together, who could 
not otherwiſe have met, and diſcover'd humours and affe- 
ctions, which could not elſe have been ſo eaſily communicated. 
The Court was full of Faction and Animoſity, each man 
more intending the ruin of his Adverſary, and ſatisfy ing his 
private Malice, than advancing his Maſter's Service, or com- 


plying 
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plyiag wich his Publick duty, and to that. purpoſe directing 
all their endeavours, and forming all their intercourſe; whilli 
every man unwiſely N him whom he found an Enemy 

to his Enemies, a Friend do all his other Aﬀections; or ra- 

ther by the narrow nels of his underſtanding, and extent of 

his p contracted all his other Affections to that one of 
Revenge. Faure 

Ab by this means thoſe. Emiſſaries and Agents for the 
Confulion which was to follow, were furnilh'd with oppor- 

tunity and art to Intangle all thoſe (and God knows they 

were a great many) who were tranſported with thoſe vul 

and vile Conſiderations : cheap, ſenſeleſs Libels were ſcat- Tumult 
ter'd about the City, and fix d upon Gates and publick re- even =" 
dufte Places, traducing and vilifying Thoſe who were in ; 
highelt Truſt and Employment: Tumults were raiſed, and 

all licence both in actions and words taken; inſomuch as a 

Rabble of mean unknown, diſſolute Perſons, to the number 

of ſome thouſands, attempted the Houſe of the Lord Arch- 

Biſhop of Canterbury at Lambeth, with open profeſſion and 
proteſtation, That they would tear him in pieces; which 

(though one of that Rabble, a Saylor, was apprehended and 
executed in Southwark, upon an Indictment of High Trea- 

ſon) was, ſo juſt a cauſe. of, Terrour, that the Arch-Biſhop, 

by the King's command, lodg'd for ſome days and nights 1n 
White-Hall; which place likewiſe was not unthreaten'd in 

their ſeditious meetings and diſcourſes. This infamous ſcan- 

dalous, headleſs Inſurrection, quaſh'd by the deſerv'd death of 

that one Varler, was not thought to be contriv'd or fomented 

by any perſons of Quality: yet it was diſcourſed after in the 

Houſe, of Commons by M* Strode (one of thole Ephori who 

moſt avow'd the curbing and ſuppreſſing. of Majeſty ) with 

much pleaſure and content; and it was mention'd in the firſt 

draught. of the firſt Remonſtrance (when the ſame was 

brought in by Mr Fym) not without a touch of approbation, 

which was for that reaſon ſomewhat alter'd, though it {till 

carried nothing of cenſure upon it in that piece. 

TH1NGs ſtanding thus er in Court and City, and the 

Scots preparing with great induſtry for Invaſion, and we, at 
leaſt for a Defence, on a ſuddain the Lord Lowdez (who be- 

fore was ſaid to be committed for deſiring Protection and 
Aid from the French King, by a Letter under his hand) was 
diſcharg'd from his Impriſonment; without imparting that 
Reſolution to the Council; and after a few days admittance 
and kind reception at hite- Hall, was diſmiſs d into Scotland; 
his Authority and Power with that People being as conſi- 
derable as any man's, and his Conduct as neceſſary for the 
enterprizes they had in hand. This Stratagem was never un- 

| derſtood; 
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derſtood ; and was then variouſly ſpoken of: many believin 
he had undertaken great matters for the King in Scorland,; an 
to quiet that Diſtemper: others, that it was an act entirely 


compaſt'd by the Marquis of Hamilton, who was like to ſtand 


in need of great Supporters, by that extraordinary obligation 
to endear himſelf with that Nation; or to Communicate 
ſomewhat to that Nation, if his condition before were ſo 


good that it needed no endearment. They who publiſh'd 
their thoughts leaſt, made no ſcruple of ſaying, © Thar if the 


cc policy were good and neceffary of his firſt Commitment, 
it ſeem'd as juſt and prudent to have continued him in that 
© reltraint. 5 2: 1s 

Tae progreſs in the King's advance for Scotland, was 
exceedingly hinder'd by the great and dangerous fickneſs of 


the Earl of Northumber/and the General, whoſe recovery was 


either totally deſpaird of by the Phyſician, or pronounced 


The Lord 
Conway 
routed at 
New burn. 


to be expected very {lowly ; fo that there would be no poſ- 


ſibility for him to perform the Service of the North : where- 


upon he ſent to the King, to deſire that he would make 


choice of another General. And though the Lord Conway in 
all his Letters ſent advertiſement, “ That the Scots had not ad- 
4 vanced their Preparations to that degree that they would 


c be able to march that Year, yet the King had much better 
Intelligence that they were in readineſs to move; and fo 


concluded that it was neceſſary to ſend another General; and 
_ delign'd the Earl of Strafford for that Command, and to 
leave the Forces in Ireland, which were raiſed to make a 
diverſion in Scotland, to be govern'd by the Earl of Ormond. 


The Earl of Strafford, was ſcarce recover'd from a great ſick- 
neſs, yet was Willing to undertake the charge, out of pure 
indignation to ſee how few men were forward to ſerve the 
King with that vigour of mind they ought to do; but know- 
ing well the malicious deſigns which were contriv'd againft 
himſelf, he would rather ferve as Lieutenant-General under 
the Earl of Northumberland, than that He ſhould reſign his 
Commiſſion : and ſo, with and under that qualification, he 
made all poſlible haſte towards the North, before he had 

{trength enough for the Journey. | 
BuT before he could arrive with the Army, that infa- 
mous irreparable Rout at Newborne was fall'n out; where the 
Enemy march'd at a time and place, when and where they 
were expected, through a River deep though Fordable, and 
up a Hill, where our Army was ranged to receive them : 
through thoſe difficulties and diſadvantages, without giving 
or taking any Blows (for the five or ſix men of ours who 
were kilPd, fell by their Cannon, before the paſſing of the 
River) they put our whole Army to the moſt ſhameful and 
| con- 
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confounding Flight, that was ever heard of ; our Foot making 
no leſs haſte from Nem- Caſtle, than our Horſe from Newburs ; 
both leaving the Honour, and FE Ars on of the Wealth ot 


the Kingdom, ariſing from the Coal- mines, to Thoſe who 
had not confidence enough (notwithſtanding the evidence 
they had ſeen of our fear) to poſleſs that Town in two days 
after; not believing it poſſible that ſuch a place, which was 
able to have maintain'd the War alone ſome time, could be 
ſo kindly quitred to them: The Lord Conway never after 
turning his Face towards the Enemy, or doing any thing like 


a Commander, though his Troops were quickly brought to- 
gether again, without the loſs of a dozen men, and were ſo. 


aſham'd of their Flight, that they were very willing as well 
as able to have taken what Revenge they would upon the 


Enemy, who were poſleſs'd with all the fears imaginable, and 


would hardly believe their own ſucceſs, till they were aſſur'd 


I45 


that the Lord Conway with all his Army reſted quietly in The Scots 
Durham, and then they preſum'd to enter into Næm- Cale. mg enter 


New-Ca- 


Bur ic ſeem'd afterwards to be a full vindication of the gl. 


Honour of the Nation, that, from this infamous Defeat at 
Newbury, to the laſt entire Conqueſt of Scotland by Cromwell, 


the Scots Army ſcarce perform'd one ſignal action againſt the 
Engliſb, but were always beaten by great inequality of num 


bers as oft as they encounter'd, if they were not ſupported 
by Eugliſb Troops. | 
In this poſture the Earl of Strafford found the army 
about Durham, bringing with him a body much broken wit 
his late ſickneſs, which was not clearly ſhaken off, and a 
mind and temper confeſſing the dregs of it, which being mar- 
vellouſly provok d and inflam'd with indignation at the late 
Diſhonour, render'd him leſs gracious, that is, leſs inclin'd 
to make himſelf ſo, to the Officers, upon his firſt entrance into 
his Charge; it may be, in that maſs of diſorder, not quickly 
diſcerning to whom kindneſs and reſpect was juſtly due. But 
thoſe who by this time no doubt were retain'd for that pur- 
poſe, took that opportunity to incenſe the Army againſt him ; 
and ſo far prevail'd in it, that in a ſhort time it was more 
inflam'd againſt Him than againſt the Enemy; and was willing 


to have their want of Courage imputed to exceſs of Conſcience, 
and that their being not ſatisfy'd in the grounds of the Quarrel 


was the only cauſe that they Fought no better. In this Indiſpo- 


ſition in all parts, the Earl found it 1 2 r _e 
to Yor (w ither The Kings 


Army to the skirts of Tori: ſbire, and himſe 


the King was come) leaving Northumberland and the Biſhop- g re- 


treating tg- 


ward: York, 


rick of Durham to be poſleſs'd by the Victors; who being 
abundantly fatisfy'd with what they never hoped to poſſeſs, 
made no haſte to advance their new Conqueſis. 
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Ir was very much wonder'd at, that the Earl of Sirefford, 
yen his firſt arrival at the Army, call'd no perſons to a 
Council of War for that ſhametul buſineſs of New4u#z, or 
the more ſhameful quitting of New-Caf#/e (where were not ten 
barrels of Muſquer-Bullets, nor Moulds to make any; the 
Knemy having been long e there, and our Army not 
leſs than a Month in that Town; time enough, if nothing 
had been done beſore, to have made that er tenable for a 
longer time than it could have been diſtreſs' d.) Whether 
the Earl ſaw that it would not have been in His power to 
have proceeded finally and exemplarily upon that inquiſition, 
and therefore choſe rather not to enter upon it; or whether 
he found the Guilt to be ſo involv'd, that though ſome were 
more Obnoxious, few were unfaulty; or whether he plainly 
difcern'd to what the Whole tended, and fo would not trouble 
himſelf further in diſcovering of that, which, inſtead of a 
Reproach, might prove a Benefit to the perſons concern'd; 

I know not: but publick Examination it never had. 

Tus Scots needed not now advance their Progreſs; their 
Same was in the hands (no prejudice to their skill) of bet- 
ter Gamelters. Befides, they were not to make the leaſt in- 
road, or to do the leaſt treſpaſs to their Neighbours of York- 
ſhire ; who were as ſollicitous, that by any acceſs or concur- 
rence of the ſtrength of that large County, they ſhould not 

be driven farther back; and therefore inſtead of drawing their 
Frain'd Bands together (which of themſelves would have 
been a greater or better Army than was to contend with 
them) to defend their County, or the Perſon of the King 
then with them, they prepar'd Petitions of advice and good 
counſel to him to call a Parliament, and to remove all other 
Grievances but the Scots. At the ſame time ſome Lords from 
Lands (of known, and ſince publiſh'd affections to that In- 
vaſion) attended his Majeſty at York with a Petition, ſign'd 
by others, eight or ten in the whole, who were craftily per- 
ſwaded by the Leigers there, Mr Pym, Mr Hambaden, and 
Me Saint-Fohn, to concur in it, being full of duty and mo- 
deſty enough; without confidering that nothing elſe at that 
time could have done miſchief; and ſo ſuffer'd themſelves to 
be made Inſtruments towards thoſe Ends which in truth 

abhorr d. | | | 

N theſe diſtractions and diſcompoſures, between an Ene- 
my proud and inſolent in ſucceſs, an Army corrupted, or at 
leaſt diſhearten'd, a County mutinous and inclin'd to the 
Rebels, at leaſt not inclin'd to reduce them, and a Court 
infected with all three, the King could not but find himſelf 
in great ſtraits; beſides that his Treaſure, which had hitherto 


kept that which was beſt from being worſe, was quite , * 
e 
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The raiſing and disbanding the firſt urs ſo unfortunately 
and wretchedly, had coſt full three hundred thouſand pounds, 
which the good husbandry of the Miniſters of the Revenue 
had treaſur d up for an emergent occaſion : and the bortow- 
ing fo much money for the railing and ſupplying this latter 
Army, had drawn aſſignments and anticipations upon the Re- 
venue to that degree, that there was not left wherewithal to 
defray the neceſſary expence of the King's Houſhold. A Par- 
lament would not be eafily thought of, on this conſideration, 
that it could not come together ſpeedily enough to prevent 
that miſchief to which it ſhould be chiefly applied; for if 
we were not then in a condition to defend our ſelves, in 
forty days (the ſooneſt a Parliament could meet) an Army 
elate with Victory, when no Town was fortify'd, or Paſs ſe- 
cur'd, might run over the Kingdom; eſpecially the People 
being every where ſo like to bid them welcome. e 
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A NEW Invention (not before heard of, that is, fo old, 4 great 
that it had not been practiſed in ſome hundreds of Years) was Council of 
thought of, to call a great Council of all the Peers of Eng- , 


land to meet and attend his Majeſty at York, that by their 
advice that great Affair might be the more proſperouſty ma- 
naged. Whether it was then conceiv'd, that the Honour of 
the King and Kingdom being ſo viſibly upon the Stage, thoſe 
Branches of Honour, which could not out- live the Root, 
would undoubtedly reſcue and preſerve it ; or. whether it was 
believ'd, that upon fo extraordinary an occaſion the Peers 
would ſuffice to raiſe money; as it was in that meeting pro- 

d by one of them, © That They might give Subkidies: 

hether the advice was given by thofe who had not the 
confidence in plain terms to propoſe a Parliament, but were 
contident that would produce one ; or whether, a Parliament 
was then reſolv'd on, and They call'd to be oblig'd by it, 
and ſo to be oblig'd to ſome ſober undertaking in it; or 
what other ground or intention there was of that Council, 
was never known: or whether indeed it was reſolv'd out of 
trouble and agony of afflicted thoughts, becauſe no other way 
occurr'd : But ſuch a Reſolution was taken, and W rits im- 
mediately iſſued under the Great Seal of Ezg/and to all the 
Peers to attend his Majeſty at Tor“ within twenty days; and 
G were made in all places accordingly. 


ſummon d 
to Yorke - 


HILST the Lords are on their way thither, it will not . fate of 


be amiſs to conſider the general ſtate of affairs in that time. 
and the Perſons to whom the managing the Publick Bufineſs 
was principally then, and for ſome time had been, intruſted; 
that ſo upon view of the materials, we may be the berter 
enabled to gueſs how thoſe dextrous work-men were like to 
employ themfelves. It hath * ſaid already, that * = 

2 iſlo- 


affairs at 
Court at 
that time. 
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Diſſolution of the Parliament but four months before, the 
Lords of the Council beſtirr'd themſelves in levying the Ghip- 
money, and lending great ſums of Money for the War. 
The Convo- * THE Convocation- Houſe (the regular and legal aſſem- 
ke _ bling of the Clergy ) cuſtomarily beginning and ending with 
the Parlia- Parliaments, was, after the determination of the laſt, by a new 
gent: makes Writ continued, and fate for the ſpace of above a month under 
Canons, the proper title of a Synod; made Canons, which was thought 
it might do; and gave Subſidies out of Parliament, and en- 
Join'd Oaths, which certainly it might Not do: in a word, 
did many things which in the beſt of times might have been 
queſtion'd, and therefore were ſure to be condemn'd in the 
worlt ( what fewel it was to the fire that enſued, ſhall be 
mention'd in its place) and drew the ſame Prejudice upon 
the whole body of the Clergy, to which before only ſome 

few Clergy-men were expos'd. 
The Papifs THE Papiſts had for many Years enjoy'd a great calm, 
_— «14 being upon the matter abſolv'd from the Severeſt parts of the 
2 _ Law, and diſpenſed with for the Gentleſt; and were grown 
time. only a part of the Revenue, without any probable danger of 
being made a ſacrifice to the Law. They were look d upon 
as good Subjects at Court, and as good Neighbours in the 
Cys all the reſtraints and reproaches of former times 
being forgotten. But they were not prudent managers of 
this Proſperity, being too elate and tranſported with, the Pro- 
tection and Connivance they receiv'd : though 1 am per- 
ſwaded their Numbers encreas'd not, their Pomp and Boldneſs 
did, to that degree, that, as if they affected to be thought 
dangerous to the State, they appear'd more publickly, enter- 
tain'd and urg'd Conferences more raw than had been 
before known : they reſorted at common hours to Maſs to 
Somerſet Houſe, and return'd thence in great multitudes, with 
the ſame barefacedneſs as others came from the Savoy or 
other neighbour Churches: they attempted , and ſometimes 
obtain'd Proſelytes of weak uninform'd Ladies, with ſuch 
Circumſtances as provoked the Rage, and deſtroy'd the Cha- 
rity of great and powerful Families, which long'd for their 
Suppreſſion : they grew not only ſecret Contrivers, but pub- 
lick profeſs'd Promoters of, and Miniſters in, the molt 
odious, and the moſt grievous Projects: as in that of Soap, 
form'd, fram'd , and executed, by almoſt a Corporation of 
that Religion ; which under that licence and notion, might 
be, and were ſuſpected to be, qualify'd for other agitations. 
The Prieſts, and ſuch as were in Orders (Orders that in 
themſelves were puniſhable by Death ) were departed from 
their former modeſty and fear , and were as willing to be 
known as to be hearken'd to; inſomuch as a Jeſuit at _ 
who 
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who was coming for Ezg/and, had the boldneſs. to viſit the 
Embaſſadour there, who knew him to be ſuch, an offering 
his ſervice acquainted him with his Journey, as if there had 
been no Laws There for his reception. And for the moſt 
invidious Protection and Countenance of that whole Party, a 
Publick Agent from Rome ( firſt Mr Con a Scotiſb man, and. 
after him the Count of Rozetti an Ittalian) reſided at London 
in great Port; publickly viſited the Court; and was avow- 
edly reſorted to by the Catholicks of all conditions, over 
whom he aſſum'd a particular juriſdiction; and was careſs d 
and preſented magnificently by the Ladies of Honour who 
inclin'd to that Profeſſion. They had likewiſe, with more 
noiſe and vanity than prudence would have admitted, made 
Publick Collections of money to a conſiderable ſum, upon 
ſome recommendations from the Reine and to be by her 
Majeſty preſented as a free-will-oftering from his Roman- 
Catholick Subjects to the King, for the carrying on the War 
* the Scots; which drew upon Them the rage of that 

ation, with little devotion and reverence to the Queen her 
ſelf; as if She deſir'd to ſuppreſs the Proteſtant Religion in 
one Kingdom as well as the other, by the Arms of the Ro- 
man-Catholicks. To conclude, they carried themſelves ſo, 
. a they had been ſubborn'd by the Scots to root out their Own 

eligion. | 

Tis bulk and burthen of the State affairs, whereby the The perſons 
Envy attended them likewiſe, lay principally upon the % 3 
ſhoulders of the Lord Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, the Earl 1 
of Strafford, and the Lord Cottington; ſome others being of State: 

joyn'd to them, as the Ear! of Northumberland for ornament, 

the Lord Biſhop of Londons for his place, being Lord high 

Treaſurer of England, the two Secretaries, St Henry Vane and 
Sr Francis Windebank, for ſervice and communication of In- 

telligence; only the Marquis of Hamilton indeed, by his skill 

and intereſt, bore as great a part as he had a mind to do, 

and had the skill to meddle no farther than he had a mind. 

Theſe Perſons made up the Committee of State. ( which was 

reproachfully after call'd the Juno, and enviouſly then in 

the Court the Cabinet Council) who were upon all occaſions, 

when the Secretaries receiv'd any extraordinary Intelligence, 

or were to make any extraordinary Diſpatch, or as often 

otherwiſe as was thought fit, to meet: whereas the Body of 

the Council obſerv'd ſet days and hours for Their meeting, 2 

and came not elſe together except ſpecially ſummonꝭd. | 

Bur, as 1 aid before, the Weight and the Envy of all The Areb- 

great matters reſted upon the three firſt. The Arch- Biſhop, — 

eſides the ſole diſpoſal of whatſoever concern'd the Church, . 

which was an envidious e having been from the 


death 
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death of the Earl of Portland 91 which time he was made 


Commiſſioner of the Treaſury ) more engag d in the Civil 
buſineſs, than I am perſwaded he defir'd ro be; and. through- 
out the whole buſineſs paſſionately concern'd for the Church 
of Scot land, and fo, converſant in thoſe tranſactions: by all 
which means, beſides that he had uſually about him an un- 
courtly quickneſs, if not ſharpneſs, and did not ſufficiently 
value what men ſaid or thought of him; a more than ordi- 
nary Prejudice and Uncharitableneſs was contracted againſt 
him: to which the new Cannons, and the circumſtances in 
making them, made no ſmall addition. I 

TIE Earl of Strafford had for the ſpace of almoſt fix Years 
entirely govern'd Tre/and, where he had been compell'd, upon 
reaſon of State, to exerciſe many Acts of Power; and had 
indulg'd ſome to his own appetite and paſſion, as in the caſes 
of the Lord Chancellor, and the Lord Mount-Norris; the firlt 


of which was /atis pro imperio, but the latter, if it had not 


concern'd a perſon notoriouſly unbelov'd, and ſo the more 
unpitied, would have been thought the moſt extravagant 
piece of Soverai nty, that in a time of Peace had been ever 
executed by any Subject. When and why he was call'd out 
of Ireland to alliſt in Council here, I have touch'd before. 
He was a man of too high and ſevere a deportment, and 
too great a contemner of Ceremony to have many Friends 
at Court, and therefore could not but have Enemies enough : 
he had Two that profeſs'd it, the Earl of Holland, and Sir 
Henry Vane, the firſt could never forget or forgive a ſharp 
ſuddain Saying of his (for I cannot call it Counſel or Advice) 
when there had been ſome difference a few years before be- 
tween his Lordſhip and the Lord Weſton, in the managing 
whereof the Earl of Holland was confin'd to his Houſe, 
That the King ſhould do well to cut off his head: which 
had been 1.8 * if ſuch an injury were capable of ag- 
gravation) by a ſucceſſion of Diſcountenances mutually per- 
form'd between them to that time. Sr Henry Vane had not 
far to look back to the time that the Earl had with great 
earneſtneſs oppos'd his being made Secretary, and prevail'd 
for above a months delay ; which, though it was done with 
grout reaſon and juſtice by the Earl, on the behalf of an old 

ellow-ſervant, and his very good Friend Sr 7ohn Coke (who 
was to be, and afterwards was, remoy'd to let Him in) yet 
the juſtice to the One, leſſen d not the ſenſe of unkindneſs to 
the Other: after which, or about the fame time (which it 
may be made the other to be the more virulently remem- 


| bred) being to be made Earl of Strefford, he would needs in 


that Patent have a new creation of a Barony, and was made 
Baron of Raby, a Houſe belonging to Sr Henry * and an 
| ONOUT 
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Honour he made account ſhould belong to himſelf; which 
was an act of the moſt unneceſſary provocation (though he 
contemn'd the Man with marvellous ſcorn) that 1 have 
known, and I believe was the chief occafioh of the loſd of 
his Head. To theſe a Third adverſaty (like to be mbre per 

nicious than the other Two) was added, the Earl of Ex, 
naturally enough diſinclin'd to his Perſon, his Power, and Nis 
Parts, upon ſome rough Carriage of the Eafl of $?rafords 
towards the late Earl of S Albans, to Whotn he Had u 
F CO; and therefore openly profeſs'd to be feveng d. 
c Laſtly, he had an Enemy more terrible than all the other 
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and like to be more fatal, the whole Scot; Nation, provoltd | 


by the Declaration he had procut'd of Ireland, and ſome 
high Carri and Expreſſions of his againſt them in that 
Kingdom. that he had reaſon to expect as hard meaſure 
from ſuch Popular Counſels as he ſaw were like to be in re- 

veſt, as all thoſe Diſadvantages could create towards Hirn. 

nd yet no doubt his Confidence was great in Himſelf, and 
in the form of Juſtice (Which he could not ſuſpect would be 
ſo totally con — that he never apprehended à greater 
cenſure than a Sequeſtration from all Publick Employments, 
in which it is probable he had abundant fariety : and this 
Confidence could not have pfoceeded (conſidefing the full 
knowledge he had of his Judges) but from a proportionable 
ſtock of, and ſatisfaction in, his own Innocence. EH 


TAE Lord curtington, though he was a very Wiſe Man, The L074 


yet having ſpent the greateſt part of his Life in Spain, and © 
ſo having been always ſubject to the unpopulat imputation 


of being of the Spaniſb Faction, indeed was bettet $Kild"to 
make his Maſter great abroad, than gracious at home; and 
being Chancellor of the Exchequer from the time of the 
Difſolution of the Parliament in the fourth Year, had his 


otting- 


on, 


Hand in many hard ſhifts for Money; and had the diſadvan- 


tage of being ſuſpected at leaſt a Favourer of the Papilts 


(0 ough that Religion thought it ſelf nothing behelding tb 
im) by which he was in great umbrage with the People: 
and then though he were much leſs hated than either of the 
other Two, and the leſs, becauſe there was nothing of kind- 
neſs between the Arch-Biſhop and him; and indeed very 
few patticulars of moment could be prov'd againſt him: 
yet there were two objections againſt him, which render'd 
um as odious as any to the great Reformets; the one, that 


he was not to be reconcil'd to or made uſe of in any of their 


deſigns; the other, that he had two good Offices, without 
the having of which their Refortnation could not be perfect : 
for beſides being Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was like- 
wiſe Maſter of the Wards, and * rais d the Revenue 5 

| 4 that 
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that Court to the King to be much greater than it had ever 
been before his Adminiſtration; by which Husbandry all the 
Rich Families of England, of Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
were n incens'd, and even indevoted to the Crown, 
looking upon what the Law had intended for their Preſerva- 
tion, to be now applied to their Deſtruction; and therefore 
reſolv'd to take the firſt opportunity to raviſh that Jewel out 
of the Royal Diadem, though it were faſten'd There by the 
known Law, upon as unqueltionable a Right, as the Subject 
enjoy'd any thing that was moſt his Own. 

The Marqus IHE Marquis of Hamilton, if he had been then weigh'd 
ef Hamil- in the Scales of the People's hatred, was at that time thought 
"IT" to be in greater danger than any one of the other; for he 
had more Enemies, and fewer Friends, in Court or Country, 
than any of the other. His intereſt in the' King's Aﬀection 
was at leaſt equal, and thought to be ſuperior, to any Man's ; 
and he had receiv'd as invidious inſtances, and-marks of 
thoſe Affections. He had more out-faced the Law in bold 
Projects and Preſſures upon the People, than any other Man 
durſt have preſum'd to do, as eſpecially in the projects of 
Wine and Iron; about the laſt of which, and the moſt groſs, 
he had a ſharp conteſt with the Lord Coventry (who was a 
good Wreſtler too) and at laſt compell'd him to let it paſs 
the Seal: the entire profit of which always reverted to Him- 
ſelf, and to ſuch as were his Penſioners. He had been the ſole 
manager of the buſineſs of Scotland till the Pacification; the 
readieſt Man, though Then abſent, to adviſe that Pacification, 
and the moſt viſible Author of the breach of it. Laſtly, the diſ- 
coveries between the Lord Mackey and David Ramſay,by which 
the Marquis was accus'd of deſigning to make himſelf King 
of Scotland, were frelh in many Mens memories, and the late 
ages in that Kingdom had reviv'd it in others; fo that 
e might reaſonably have expected as ill a preſage for him- 
ſelf from thoſe Fortune-tellers, as the moſt Melancholick of 
the other: but as he had been always moſt careful and ſol- 
licitous for Himſelf, ſo he was moſt likely to be apprehenſive 

on his Own behalf, and to provide accordingly. | 
. AND here I cannot omit a Story which 1 from 
a very good hand, by which his great ſubtilty and induſtry 
| for himſelf may appear, and was indeed as great a piece of 
Art (if it were Art) as I believe will be found amongſt the 
— modern Politicians. After the calling the Council of the 
Peers at York was reſolv'd upon, anda little before the time 
of their appearance, the Marquis came to the King, and 
with ſome cloudineſs (which was not unnatural) and trouble 
in his Countenance, he deſir'd his Majeſty to give him leave 


to Trayel; the King furpriz'd was equally troubled at Is 
** 45 
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and demanded his reaſon: he told him, “ He. well ſoreſaw a 
< Storm, in which his ſhipwrack was moſt . probable amongſt 
ce others; and that he, never having any thing before his 
« Eyes but his Majeſty's Service, or in his Vows, but an en- 
< tire ſimple Obedience to His Commands, might happily by 
<« his Own unskilfulneſs in what was fit by any other rule, 
ce be more obnoxious than other Men; and therefore, that 
« with his Majeſty's leave, he. would withdraw himſelf from 
ce the hazard at leaſt of that Tempeſt. The King, moſt gra- 
ciouſly inclin'd to him, bid him “ Be moſt. confident, that 
though he might (which he was reſolv'd to do) gratify 
cc his People with any reaſonable Indulgence, he would ne- 
ce yer fail his good Servants in that Protection which the 

cc had equal reaſon to expect from him. The Marquis wit 

ſome quickneſs reply'd, « That the knowledge of that gracious 
cc difpolition in his Majeſty, was the principal cauſe that he 
cc beſought leave to be abſent; and that otherwiſe he would 
ce not ſo far deſert his own: Innocence, which he was ſure 
« could be only ſully'd and diſcredited with Infirmities, and 
cc indiſcretions, not tainted or defac'd with Deſign and Ma- 
ce lice., But ( faid he) “I know your Majeſty's goodneſs will 


< interpoſe for me to your Own prejudice : and I will rather 


<run any Fortune, from whence I may again return to ſerve 
cc you, than be (as I foreſee I ſhould be) ſo immediate a 
ce cauſe of Damage and Miſchief to ſo Royal a Maſter. He 
told him, „That he knew there were no leſs fatal Arrows 
ce aim'd at the AP of Canterbury, and the Earl of 
cc Strafford, than at himſelf; and that he had advertis'd the 
ce firſt, and advis'd the laſt, to take the ſame courſe of with- 
6 3 whereby he meant to ſecure himſelf; but (he ſaid) 
ce the Earl was too great-hcarted to Fear, and he doubted the 
ce other was too bold to Fly. 

THE King was much diſturb'd with the probability and 
reaſon of what was faid ; which the other as ſoon obſerving, 
« There is (ſaid he) one way by which I might ſecure my 
cc ſelf without leaving the Kingdom, and by which your Ma- 
< jeſty, as theſe times are like to go, might receive ſome ad- 
cc vantage; but it is ſo contrary to my Nature, and will be fo 
cc ſcandalous to my Honour in the opinion of Men, that, for 
2 own part, I had rather run my Fortune. His Majeſty 
8 


that ſuch an expedient might be found (as being un- 
willing to hazard his Safety againſt ſo much reaſon as had 
been ſpoken, by compelling him to ſtay; and as unwilling, 
by ſuffering him to go, to confeſs an apprehenſion that he 
might be impos'd upon) Impatiently ask d What that way 
« was ? The Marquis reply*d, © That he might endear him- 
« {elf to the other Party by promiſing his Service to 259 
| N ce an 
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tc and ſeeming to concur with them in Opinions and Deſigns ; 
« the which he had reaſon to believe the principal Perſons 
ce would not be averſe to, in hope that his ſuppos'd intereſt 
« in his Majeſty's opinion might be look' d upon as of mo- 
c ment to them for their particular Recommendations. But, 
&« he ſaid, this he knew would be look d upon with ſo much 
te Jealouſy by other men, and ſhortly with that Reproach, 
ce that he might by degrees be leſfſen'd even in his Majeſty's 
cc own traſt ; and therefore it was a Province he had no mind 
«ro undettake : and fo renew'd his Suit again very earneſtly 
for leave to Travel. 

TAE King, for the reaſons aforeſaid, much delighted with 
this Expedienr, and believing likewiſe, that in truth he might 
by this means frequently receive Informations of great uſe, 
and having a ſingular eſteem of the Fidelity and Affection 
of the Marquis, told him poſitively, “That he ſhould not 
« leave him; that he was not only contented, but command- 
tc ed him to Ingratiate himſelf by any means with the other 
cc People; and afſur'd him « That it{hould not be in any bo- 
ay 52 wer to infuſe the leaſt jealouſy of him into his Royal 
cc Breaſt. The which Reſolution his Majeſty obſerv'd fo con- 
ung that the other enjoy'd the liberty of doing whatſo- 
ever he found neceſſary for his own behoof; and with won- 
derful craft and low condeſcenſions to the ends and the ap- 
petites of very inferior People, and 2 ſeaſonable inſinuations 
to ſeveral leading perſons (of how different inclinations ſo- 
ever) of ſuch particulars as were grateful to them, and ſeem'd 
to advance their diſtin and even contrary Intereſts and 
Pretences, he grew to have no leſs Credit in the Parliament 
than with the Scotiſʒh Commiſſioners; and was with great vi- 

ilance, induſtry, and dexterity, preſerv'd from any Publick 
eproach in thoſe Charges which ſerv'd to ruin other Men, 
and which with more reaſon and juſtice might have been 
apply'd to Him than any other; and yet for a long time he 
did not incur the jealouſy of the King; to whom he like- 
wiſe gave many advertiſements, which if there had been 
Perſons enough who would have concurr'd in prevention, 
might have prov'd of great uſe. 
The King F N this ſtate and condition were Things and Perſons when 
declare to the Lords came to Di to the great Council in September; 
7: great and the firſt day of their meeting (that the Counfel might 


Council at 


york bh not ſeem to ariſe from them who were reſolvd to give it, 
reſolutions And that the Queen might receive the Honour of it; who, the 
zo call aPar- King ſaid, had by a Letter advis'd him to it; as his Ma- 
liament. jeſty exceedingly deſit'd to endear Her to the People) the 
King declar'd to them, “ That he was reſoly'd to call a Parlia- 

cement to aſſemble at N᷑ſminſter the third day of November 

« following ; 
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ce following; which was as ſoon as was poſſible. So the firſt 
work was done to their hands, and they had now nothing to 
do but to diſpoſe matters in order apainſt that time, which 
could not well be done without a more overt converſation 
with the Scots. For though there was an intercourſe made, 
yet it paſs d for the moſt part through hands whom the chiet 
had no mind to truſt ; as the Lord Savile; whorn his bitter 
hatred to the Earl of Strafford, and as paſſionate hope of the 
Preſidentſliip of the North, which the Earl had, made appli- 
cable to any end; but otherwiſe a perſon of ſo ill a fame, 
that many delir'd not to mingle in counſels with him. For, 
beſides his no reputation, they begun now to know that he 
had long held correſpondence with the Scots, before their 
coming in, and invited them to enter the Kingdom with an 
Army; in order to which, and to raiſe his own credit, he 
had counterfeired the hands of ſome other Lords, and put 
their names to ſome undertakings of joining with the Scots; 
and therefore they were reſolv'd to take that negotiation out 

of his hands (without drawing. any 1 upon bim for 
his preſumption) which they had quickly an opportunity to 
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do. For the firſt day of the Lords 5 a Petition is pre- The Scots 
U 


ſented to his Majeſty full of dutiful and 
from the Scots, who well knew their time, and had always 


mble expreſſions 741/12 the 
King : upon 


it a Treaty 


(how rough and undutiful ſoever their Actions were) given appointed ar 
the King as good and as ſubmiſſive Words as can be imagin d. Rippon. 


This Petition, full of as much Submiſſion as 4 Victory it ſelf 
could produce (as was urg'd by ſome Lords) could not but 
beget a Treaty, and a Treaty was reſolv'd on ſpeedily to be 
at Rippon, a place in the King's Quarters: but then, ſpecial 
Care was taken, by caution given to his Majeſty, that no ſuch 
ungracious perſons might be intruſted by him in this Treaty 
as might er in the Scots, and ſo render it fruit- 
leſs, and therefore the Earls of Hertford, Bedford, Pembroke, 
Salisbury, Efſex, Holland, Briſtol, and Berkſhire, The Lords 
Mandevile, Wharton, Dunſmore, Brook, Savile, Paulet, Ho- 
ward of Eſcrick (the Lord Say being ſick ; and ſo not preſent 
at Tor) were choſen by the King; all Popular men, and not 
one of them of much intereſt in the Court, but only the Earl 
of Holland, who was known to be fit for any counſel thar 
ſhould be taken againſt the Earl of Straſford, who had 
8 them ſcarce a Friend or perſon civilly inclin'd towards 
im. - 


Wu theſe Commiſſioners from the King arriv'd at The Com- 


Rippon, there came others from the Scots Army of a quality 
much inferior, there being not above two Noblemen, where- 
of the Lord Lomden was the chief, two or three Gentlemen 
and Citizens, and Alexander Henderſon their Metropolitan, 

| and 


miſſioner⸗ 
meet, and 


tranſact. 
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and two or three other Clergy. men. The Scots applied them- 
ſelves molt particularly to the Earls of 8 K. 58 Holland, 
and the Lord Mandevile, though in publick they ſeem d equal- 
T5 careſs them all; and beſides the duty they profeſs'd to 

e King in the moſt ſubmiſs expreſſions of reverence that 
could be us'd, they made great and voluminous expreſſions 
« Of their affection to the Kingdom and People of England; 
ce and remembred the infinite obligations they had from time 
ce to time receiv'd from this Nation; eſpecially the aſſiſtance 
«they had from it in their reformation of Religion, and 
c their attaining the light of the Goſpel ; and therefore as it 
c could never fall into Their hearts to be ungrateful to it, ſo 
they hop'd that the good People of Eugland would not en- 
ce tertain any ill opinion of their coming into this Kingdom 
«at this time in a Hoſtile manner, as if they had the leaſt 
ce purpoſe of doing wrong to any particular perſon, much leſs 
«to alter any thing in the Goverment of the Kingdom ; 
ce proteſting that they had the ſame tenderneſs of their Laws, 
« and Liberties, 1's Privileges, as of their Own; aud that 
ce they did hope, as the Oppreſſions upon their native Coun- 
ce try, both in their Civil and Spiritual Rights, had oblig'd 
« them to This manner of Addreſs to the King, to whom 
ce all acceſs had been denied them by the power of their Ene- 
ce mies; ſor that this very manner of their coming in might 
«be for the good of this Kingdom, and the benefit of the 


Subjects thereof, in the giving them opportunities to vin- 


ce dicate their own Liberties and Laws; which, though not 
ce Yet ſo much invaded as thoſe of Scotland had been, were 
cc enough infring'd by Thoſe very men who had brought fo 
ce great Miſery and Confalion upon that Kingdom; and who 
«intended, when they had finiſh'd their work There, and in 
c Ireland, to eſtabliſh the ſame ſlavery in England as they 
cc had brought upon the other two Kingdoms. All which 
ce would be prevented by the Removal of three or four Per- 
« ſons from about the King; whoſe Own gracious diſpoſition 
«and inclination would bountifully provide for the Happi- 
«neſs of all his Dominions, if Thoſe ill men had no influ- 
cc ence upon his Counſels. | 

THERE Was nota man of all the Eng//h Commiſſioners 
to whom this kind of diſcourſe was not grateful enough, and 
who did not promiſe to Himſelf ſome convenience that the 
Alterations which were like to happen might produce. And 
with thoſe Lords with whom they deſir'd to enter into a 
greater confidence, they confer'd more openly and particu- 
larly, of the three Perſons towards whom their greateſt pre- 
judice was, the Arch-Biſhop, the Earl of Strafford, and the 
Marquis of Hamilton (for in their whole YO. Rey 

eem 


* 
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ſeem'd equally at leaſt incenſed againſt Him, as againſt either 
of the other two) whom they reſolv'd ſhould” be remov'd 
from the King. They ſpake in confidence Of the excels of 
ce the Queen's Power, which in reſpect of her Religion, and 
cc of the Perſons who had moſt Intereſt in Her, ought not to 
et prevail ſo much upon the King as it did in all Affairs. That 
ce the King could never be nappy. nor his Kingdom flouriſh, 
ce till he had-ſuch Perſons about him in all Places of Truſt, as 
< were of Honour and Experience in Affairs, and of good For- 
cc tunes and Intereſts in the Affections of the People ; who 
« would always inform his Majeſty that his own greatneſs 
cc and happineſs conſiſted in the execution of Juſtice, and the 
ec happineſs of his Subjects; and who are known to be zea- 
«lous for the preſervation and advancement” of the Prote- 
<« {tant Religion, which every Honeſt Man thought at pre- 
cc ſent to be in great danger, by the exorbitant Power of the 
4 Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and ſome other Biſhops who 

cc were govern'd by him. It was no hard matter to infinuate 
into the Perſons with whom they held this diſcourſe, that 
They were the very Men who they will'd ſhould be in moſt 
Credit about the King; and they concluded“ That their Aﬀe- 
cc Etions were ſo great to this Kingdom, and they fo defir'd that 


ce all Grievances might be redreſs d here, that though they 


cc ſhould receive preſent Satisfaction in all that concern d 
« Thernſelves , they would not yet return, till proviſion 


c 4 might likewiſe be made for the juſt Intereſt of England, and 


ce the reformation of what was amiſs There in reference to 
cc Church and State. * 
TA Ts appear'd ſo hopeful a Model to moſt of the King's 
Commiſſioners (who having no method preſcrib'd to them 
to treat in, were indeed ſent only to hear what the Scors would 
ropoſe, the King himſelf then intending to determine what 
mold be granted to them) they never conſider d the Truth 
of any of their Allegations, nor deſir'd to be inform'd of the 
Ground of their proceedings; but patiently hearken'd to all 
they ſaid in Publick, of which they intended to give an ac- 
count to the King; and willingly heard all they ſaid in Pri- 
vate, and made ſuch uſe of it as they thought moſt conduced 
to their Own ends. The Scotiſ̃g Commiſſioners propoſed, 
ce That for the avoiding the effuſion of Chriſtian blood, there 
cc might be ſome way found to prevent all acts of Oy on 
cc either fide ; which could not poſſibly be done, except ſome 
ce order was given for the payment of Their Army, which 
tc was yet reſtrain'd to cloſe and narrow Quarters. And the 
truth is, they were in daily fear that thoſe Quarters would 
have been beaten up, and fo the ill Courage of their Men too 
eaſily diſcover'd, who were more taught to ſing Pſalms, and 


to 
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to Pray, than ta uſe their Arms; their hopes of prevailing 
being, from the DEQUUungs aunded upon an allurance that 
they thauld not be put ta Fight. .; -  _ - 2 
75 F HE RE had been in that infamous Rout at Newbwrz two 
or three Officers: of Quality taken, Priſoners, who endeavour- 
ing to Charge: the Enemy with the Courage they ought to 
do, being deſerted by their I rooaps could not avoid falling 
into the Scots hands; two of which were Wilnot, who was 
Commiſſary-General of the Horſe, and O Neal who was Ma- 
jor of a Regiment; both Officers of Name and Reputation, 
and of good eſteem in the Court with all Thoſe who were 
incenſed againſt the Earl of Strafford , towards whom they 
were both very indevoted. Theſe Gentlemen were well known 
to ſeveral. of the principal Commanders in the Scorifh Army 
who had ſerv'd together with them in Hoellazd under the 
Prince of Ovange) and were treated with great civility in 
their Camp; and when the Commiſſioners came to Ripon, 
they brought them with them , and preſented them to the 
King by his Commiſſioners, to whom they were very ac- 
ceptable; and did thoſe who deliver'd them more Service by 
the Reports they made of them in the Army when they re- 
turn'd to their Charges, and in the Court, than they could 
have done by remaining Priſoners with them; and contri- 
buted very much to the irreconciling the Army to the Earl of 
Strafford, who was to Command it. | 
AFTER few days the Commillioners return'd to the King 
at York, and gave him an account of what had paſs'd, and of 
the extraordinary Affection of the Scots to his Majeſty's Ser- 
vice; and Mimot and O Neil magnity'd the good diſcipline 
and order obſerv'd in the Army, and made their numbers to 
be believ'd mach ſuperior to what in truth they were. 
The counſel- THREE of the Commiſſioners, and no more, were of the 
tors about King's Council, the Earls of Pembroke. Salisbury, and Holland, 
we £4 who were all . by the Scots, and lik d well all that they 
worse pretended to deſire. Beſides thoſe, the King had no body to 
conſult with but the Lord Keeper Finch, the Duke of Riab- 
mond, the Marquis of Hamilton, the Eazl of Strafford, and 
Str Harry Vane principal Secretary of State. The firſt of which, 
the Lord Keeper, was obnoxious to ſo many Reproaches, that 
though his Affection and Fidelity was very entire to the King, 
all his care was to provoke no. more Enemies, and to ingra- 
tiate himſelf to as many of thoſe as he perceiv'd were like to 
be able to protect him, which he knew the King would noc 
be able to do; and towards this he labour'd with all induſtry 
and dexterity. The Duke of Richmond was young, and uſed 
to diſcourſe with his Majeſty in his Bed- Chamber rather than 
at the Council-Board, and a Man of Honour and Fidelity mM 
| 2 
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all places; and in no degree of confidence with his Country- 
n, becauſe he would not admit himſelf into any of their 
trigues. The Marquis had leave to be wary, and would 
give his Enemies no new advantages. P 
Nor indeed was there any man's advice of much credit 
with the King, but that of the Earl of Strafford; who bad ng 
reaſon to declare his opinion, upon ſo nice a Subject in the 
preſence of the Earl of Holland and Sr Harry Faxe; and thought 
there was only one way to be purſu'd (which was not to be 
Communicated at the Council) and that was to drive the 
Scots out of the Kingdom by the Army: and without con- 
ſidering what was done at the Treaty (which had not yet 
agreed upon any Ceſſation) he ſent a good Party of Horſe, 
manded by Major Smith, to fall upon a Scetiſhb Quarter 
in the Biſhoprick of Durham, who defeated two or three of 
their Troops, and took all their Officers Priſoners, and made 
it manifeſt enough that the Kingdom might be rid of the reſt, 
if it were vigorouſly purſu'd; which the Karl of Strafferd 
heartily intended. But Lefy, the Scots/h General, complain'd 
That He himſelf had forborn to make any ſuch attempt out 
ce of reſpect to the Treaty; and the Exgih Commiſſioners 
thought Themſelves neglected, and affronted by it. And when 
it was found that his Officer who conducted that Enterprize 
was 3 Roman Catholick, it made more noiſe; and they pre- 
vail'd with the King to reſtrain his General from giving out 
any more ſuch Orders. 
Tus King begun ſo far to diſlike the temper of the Com- 
miſſioners, that he thought the Parliament would be more 
jealous of his Honour, and more ſenſible of the Indignities 
he ſuffer'd by the Scors, than the Commiſſioners appear'd to 


be; and therefore he ſent them back to Rippen again to re- 


new the Treaty, and to conclude a Ceſſation of Arms upon 
as good terms as they could; ſo that the Scorgb Army might 
not advance into Terk:/bire, nor enlarge their Quarters any 
way beyond what they were already poſſeſs'd of: and this 
Conceſſion being agreed to, they not enter upon any 
other particulars, but adjourn-the Treaty to London; whic 
was the only thing the Srats deſir d, and without This they 
could never have brought their deligns to paſs. When the 
other Lords return'd to Rippes, the Earl of Pembroke, (as a 
Man of a great Fortune, and at that time very Popular ) was 
ſent with two or three other Lords to Lendom, with a Letter 
from the King, and a ſubſcription from the Lords Commil- 
ſioners of the Treaty ( which was then more powerful) to 
borrow two hundred thouſand pounds from the City, for the 
28 of both Armies whilſt the Ceſſation and Treaty 
ould continue; Which they hop'd would quickly be at 1 
. end, 
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« end, and the Scots return into their own Country. The 3 
City was eaſily perſwaded to firniſh' the Money, to be paid I 
out of the firſt that ſhould be rais'd by the Parliament; which ö 
was very ſhortly to meet. | Fj tee a, 
A ceſſatin THE Commiſſioners at Rippos quickly agreed upon the 
«zreed en. Ceſſation; and were not unwilling to have allow'd fifty 
thouſand pounds a Month for the ſupport of the Scoriſh Army, 
when they did aſſign but thirty thouſand pounds a Month for 
the payment of the King's; and to have taken the Svotiſb 
Commiſſioners words for their Muſters, which made their 
numbers ſo much ſuperior to the other : but that ſum of 
thouſand pounds a Month was afterwards reduc'd to about five 
and twenty. thouſand; and the whole amounting to above 
fifty thouſand pounds a Month, as a ſum too great for the 
Kingdom to pay long, as was then generally believ'd. It 
was pretended that two Months would put an end to the 
Treaty; ſo that the two hundred thouſand pounds, which 
the City had ſupply'd, would diſcharge all the Disbanding : 
The Treaty and in this hope the King confirm'd the Ceſſation, and ſent a 
adjourn'd to Safe Conduct for ſuch Commiſſioners as the Scots ſhould think 
3 fit to ſend to London for the carrying on the Treaty. | 
King re- ALL which being done, the King and the Lords left York, 
turns. that they might be at London before the beginning of the 
Parliament; the Earl of Strafford ſtaying ſtill in the North 
to put the Army into as good a poſture as he could, and to 
ſuppreſs the Mutinous Spirit it was inclin'd to; and if it were 
poſlible, to diſpoſe that great County (of which he had the 
entire Command) to a better temper towards the King's Ser- 
vice, and to a greater indignation towards the Scots; of whom 
they did not uſe to have too Charitable an opinion. But in 
both theſe applications he underwent great mortifications ; 
the Officers of the Army every day asking his leave to re- 
pair to London, being choſen to ſerve in Parliament; and 
when he denied to give them Paſſes, they went away without 
them: and the Gentlemen of the Country who had moſt 
depended upon him, and been oblig'd by him, withdrawing 
their application and attendance, and entring into Combina- 
tion with his greateſt Enemies againſt him. 

Ir is not to be denied, the King was in very great Straits, 
and had it not in his power abſolutely to chooſe which way 
he would go; and well foreſaw, that a Parliament in that 
conjuncture of Affairs would not apply natural and proper Re- 
medies to the Diſeaſe: for though it was not imaginable it 
would run the courſes it afterwards did, yet it was vilible 
enough he muſt reſign very much to their affections and ap- 
petite ( which were not like to be contain'd within any mo- 


deſt bounds ) and therefore no queſtion his Majeſty 1 
thin 


think of calling a Parliament at firſt, but was wrought to it 
by degrees: Vet the great Council could not but produce 
the other; where the unskilfulneſs and paſſion of ſome for 
want of diſcerning Conſequences , and a general ſharpneſs 
and animoſity againſt Perions, did more miſchief than the 
wer or malice of Thoſe who had a form'd deſign of Con- 
fuſion: for without doubt that Fire at that time (which did 
ſhortly after burn the whole Kingdom) might have been co- 
ver'd under a Buſhel. So as in truth there was no Counſel 
ſo neceſſary then, as for the King to have continu'd in his 
Army, and to have dran none thither but ſuch as were more 
afraid of diſhonour than danger; and to have truſted the 


Juſtice and Power of the Law with ſuppreſſing of Tumults, 


and quieting Diſorders in his Rear. et 
. Ir is ftrange, and had - ſomewhat of a Judgment from 
Heaven in it, that all the Induſtry and Learning of the late 
years had been beſtow'd in finding out and evincing, that in 
caſe of Neceſlity any extraordinary. way for ſupply was Law- 
ful; and upon that ground had proceeded when there was 
no Neceſlity; and now when the Neceflity was apparent, 
Money muſt be levied in the ordinary courſe of Parliament; 
Which was then more extraordinary than the other had been; 
as York muſt be defended from an Enemy within twenty five 
miles of it, by Money to be given at London fix Weeks af- 
ter, and to be gather'd within tix Months. It had been only 
the ſeaſon and evidence of Neceſſity that had been que- 
ſtionꝰd; and the view of it ina Perſpective of State at a di- 
{tance that no eyes could reach, denied to be ground enough 
for an Impoſition ; as no man could pull down his Neigh- 
bours houſe becauſe it ſtood next Furſe, or Thatch, or ſome 
combuſtible matter which might take fire; though he might 
do it when that combuſtible matter was really a fire. But it 
was never denied that fagrante bello, when an Enemy had 
actually invaded the Kingdom, and ſo the Neceſſity both 
ſeen and felr, all men's goods are the goods of the Publick, 
to be apply d to the Publick ſafety, and as carefully to be re- 
pair'd by the Publick ftock. And it is very probable ( ſince 
the Factions within, and the Correſpondence abroad was ſo 
apparent, that a Parliament then call'd would do the buſineſs 
of the Scots, and of "Thoſe who invited them hither) that 
if the King had poſitively declar'd, that he would have no 


Parliament as long as that Army ſtaid in Exgland, but as 


ſoon as they were retir'd into their own Country He would 
Summon one, and refer all matters to Their advice, and even 
be advis'd by Them in the compoſing the diſtractions of 
Scotland: I ſay, it is probable, that they would either will- 
ingly have left the Kingdom, or ſpeedily have been com- 
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pell'd; there being at that time an Army in Ireland. (as was 
laid before) ready to have viſited Scotland. 5 db 4/4 
_ Ner1THE& would the Indiſpoſition of the King's Army 
(which was begot only by thoſe infuſions, that there mult of 
neceſſity be a Parliament, which would prevent farther 
eri have laſted, when they found thoſe Authors con- 
fated ; for the Army was conſtituted of good Officers, which 
were more capable of being deceiv'd by their Friends, than 
inypos'd upon by their Enemies; and they had their Soldiers 
in good devotion, and the buſineſs of Næuburs would rather 
have fpurr'd them on than reſtrain'd them. And it had been 

much the beft courſe that could have been taken, if, after 
the fright at Newbirp, the King as well as the Earl of Straf- 
fore had made haſte to Durban, and kept that Poſt, without 
ying at Tr; "and, after ſome exemplary Juſtice and Diſ- 
e upon the chief Officers who were faulty, till the Ar- 
y had recover'd their Spirits (which in a very fhort time 
it did with ſhame and mdignation enough) had march'd di- 
realy againſt the Scores; by which they would have ſpeedily 
diſpoſſeſs d them of their new Conqueſt, and forc d them to 
have run diſtracted into their own Country; as may be rea- 
ſombly concluded from their behaviour whenever they were 

affaulted after wards by the Englliſb. 

Ap it is as ſtrange that the experience of the laſt Sum- 
mer, when the attendance of ſo great a number of the No- 
bility (Who had no mind to the War, and as little devotion 
to the Court) was the true ground and cauſe of that ridi- 


.culous Pacification, did not prevail with the King never to 


Convene the ſame company to him again; which could do 
him very little good if they had delir'd it; and could not 
but do him more harm than even the worſt of them at that 
time intended to do: For it might very eaſily have been 
foreſeen, that the calling ſo many diſcontented, or diſoblig d, 
or diſaffected men together, with a liberty to conſult and ad- 
viſe, very few whereof had that inclination and reverence of 
the Perſon of the King they ought to have had, though 
ſcarce any of them had at that time that miſchief in their 
hearts which they afterwards diſcover'd againſt him, or in- 
deed had the leaſt purpoſe to Rebel: I ſay the calling ſuch 
men together, could not but make men much worſe than 
they came, and put worſe thoughts into their heads than the 
brought with them, when the Miſcarriage as well as the Mit- 
fortune of the Coùrt would be the common argument and 
diſcourſe; and When they would quickly diſcern that it was 
like to be in every one of Their powers to contribute to 
the Deſttuction, ar leaſt to the Diſgrace of Men they had no 
Kindneſs tor, and woſt of them great animoſity again by 
BUT 


O the Rebellion, &c. 


Bur the King was without the preſence and attendance of 


any Man in whoſe S and Wiſdom he had a full 
arl of Strefford was at the Army; and 


confidence; for the Ea 
they who farſt propos'd the calling the Peers., knew well 


enough that the King knew. Parliaments top well to be in- 


clin'd to call one if they ſhould propoſe it; end therefore 
They propos'd another expedient, which he Ene, not; and 
ſo was furprisd with the advice (which be thought could 


do no harm) and gave direction for the iſſuing out of the 


Writs, before he enough conſider d whether it might not 
in truth produce ſome miſchief he had not well thought of; 
as he quickly found. Nor did the Scots themſelyes reſolve 
to give him. more diſquiet in the enſuing Parliament, than the 
major part of his great Council that he brought 7 re- 
ſolv'd to concur with them in: and with that diſpoſition, 
which they could never have contracted if they had remain d 
by themſelves, they all haſten'd to the place where they might 
do the Michif they intended. | 

Tus next Error to this was, that at the meeting of the 
great Council at Terk, and before any conſent to the Treaty 
at Aan there was not a ſtate made, and information given 
of the whole Proceedings in Scotland, and thereupon ſome 
debate and judgment by the whole Council before the Six- 
reen departed, for their information and inſtruction : and 


this had been {ſtrangely omitted before at the Pacification, in 


ſomuch as who had been employ'd in that firſt at the 
Zerkes, and in the laſt at Rippaz, confeſs'd that none of them 
(and they were of the Prime Quality) then did, or ever af- 
ter, know any thing of the Laws and Cuſtoms of that King- 
dom (by which they might have judg d whether the Ki 
had exceeded his juſt Power, or any thing of the matter « 


Fact in the ſeveral tranſactions) but what they had receiv'd | 


at thoſe mectings from the Perſons who were naturally to 
make their own defence, and ſo by acculing others to make 
their own caſe the more plauſible; in which it could not be 
expected they would mention any thing to their own diſ- 


advantage. | 
By Them rag were told “Of a Liturgy impos'd u 
cc them by their Biſhops, contrary to, or without Act of Par- 
cc liament, with ſtrange circumſtances of Severity and Rigour : 
cc of ſome clauſes in that Liturgy, different from that of the 
« Church of England; with pretty ſmart Comments of ad- 
vice, and Animadverſions upon thoſe Alterations: “Of a 
« Book.of Canons, in which an extraordinardy and extrava- 
cc gant Power was aſſerted to the Biſhop : of a High Com- 
« miſſion Court, which exceeded all limits, and cenſur'd all 
degrees of men: of VE Speeches of this Biſhop A 
| 2 that 
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ce that Nobleman, and of the ill Life of another: of their 
cc Own great Humility and Duty to their ſacred Soveraign, 
cc without whoſe Favour and Protection they would not live: 
and laſtly, « Of their ſeveral molt ſubmiſs Addrefles, by Pe- 
<«rjtion and all other ways to his Majeſty, being deſirous, 
cc when their Grievances were but heard, to lay "Themſelves 
cc and their Complaints at his Royal Feet, and to be moſt en- 
ce tirely diſpos'd by him in ſuch manner, as to His Wiſdom 
ce alone ſhould be thought fir; but that by the power and in- 
ce terpoſition of their Adverſaries, all their Supplications had 
ce been rejected, and They never yet admitted to be heard. 

WITH theſe and the like Artifices the good Lords were 
ſo wrought upon, and N aebary that they eaſily Conſented 
to whatſoever was propos'd ; nor was there any Propofition 
made and inſiſted on by them ar the firſt or ſecond Treaty, 
which was not for the matter fully Conſented to: whereas, 
if their -Lordſhips had been fully advertis'd of the whole 
truth ( though there had been ſome Inadvertencies and Inco- 
Fane im the circumſtances of the tranſaction ) his Majeſty 

ad full power, by the Laws of Scotland then in force, to make 
that Reformation he intended. All their Petitions and Ad- 
dreſſes had found molt gracious acceptance, and receiv'd 
moſt gracious Anſwers. But on the contrary, They had 
invaded all the Rights of the Crown, alter d the Government, 
affronted the Magiſtrates and Miniſters of Juſtice, and his 
Majeſty's own Regal Authority, with unheard of Inſolencies 
and Contempts; rejected all his offers of Grace and Pardon, 
and without cauſe or provocation denounced War againſt 
him; belieg'd and taken the Caſtle of Edenborougb, and other 
Places which held for his Majeſty: I ſay, if This had been 
made as evident to them as ſurely it might have been made, 
it is not poſſible but thoſe Noble perſons would have pre- 
ſerv'd themſelves from being deluded by them; at leaſt many 
of the Inconveniencies which after enſued would have been 
prevented, if the form and method of their Proceedings had 
been preſcrib'd, or better look'd into. ng | 

Br it muſt be confeſs'd that in that conjuncture ſuch 
neceſſary Evidence and Information could very hardly be 
given : for though it muſt not be doubted thar there were 
many particular Perſons of Honour of that Nation who ab- 
horr'd the Outrages which were committed, and retain'd with- 
in their own breaſts very Loyal wiſhes for his Majeſty's Pro- 
ſperity; yet it cannot be denied that thoſe Perſons, Who by 
the Places they held ( of King's Advocare, and other Offices) 
ought to have made that Information of matter of Law, and 
matter of Fact, were Themſelves the moſt active Promoters 
of the Rebellion; and the Defection was fo general, 1 

* ew 
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few declar'd, or were active on his Majeſty's behalf, that 92 
who were not cotrupted, in their in ward Fidelity, were ſo 
Terrified, that they durſt not appear in any Office that might 


provake Thoſe who ſolely had the power and will to de- 


- 1 them. | ; BY | i | | 

ae laſt and moſt confounding Error was the removing 
the Treaty to London, and upon any terms conſenting. that 
the Scotyþ Commiſſioners ſhould recide there betore a Peace 
concluded. By which means, they had not only opportunity 
to publiſh all their Counſels and Directions in their Sermons 
to the People (who reſorted thither in incredible numbers) 
and to give their Advice, from time to time, to Thoſe of the 
Exgliſþ who knew not ſo well yet to compaſs their Own ends, 
but were read Even any buſineſs was too big and unweildy 
to be manag d by the few who were yet throughly engag d) 
to interpoſe in the name of Their Nation, and with reference 
to Things or Perſons to make ſuch demands from and on the 
behalf of the Kingdom of Scotland, as under no other ſtyle 
would have receiv d any Countenance; and this brought that 


univerſal Terror with it (as will appear to the life in the pro- 


ceſs of this Hiſtory) upon Thole of neareſt relation to the 
King's Service, as well as Thoſe at a greater diſtance, who 
clearly difcern'd and deteſted the Villany and Wickedneſs of 
thoſe Tranſactions, that their warineſs and wiſdom could not 
be great enough to preſerve them, if they did not ſtupidly 
look on without ſeeming to underſtand what they could in no 

57 controul or prevent. | 2 | 
N all Conſpiracies there muſt be great ſecrecy, conſent, 
and union; yet it can hardly be conceiv'd, with what entire 
Confidence in each other, the numerous and not very rich No- 
bility. of Scr ( for of the Common People, who are na- 
turally very dependent on the other, there can be no wonder) 
concurr'd in the carrying on this Rebellion: their ſtrange 
Condeſcenſion and Submiſſion to their ignorant and inſolent 
Clergy, who were to have great Authority becauſe they were 
to inflame all ſorts of Men upon the obligations of Conſci- 
ence ; and in order thereunto, and to revenge a little Indif- 
cretion and ill Manners of ſome of the Biſhops, had liberty 
to erect a Tribunal the molt Tyrannical over all forts of Men, 
and in all the Families of the Kingdom: ſo that the Preacher 
reprehended the Husband, govern'd the Wife, chaſtis'd the 
Children, and inſulted over the Servants, in the Houſes of 
the Greateſt Men. They referr'd the management and conduct 
of the whole Affair to a Committee of a few, who had never 
before exercis'd any Office or Authority in the Publick, with 
that perfect reſignation and obedience, that no body preſum d 
to enquire what was to be done, 2 to murmur at, or cenſure 
3 ny 
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any thing that was done; and the General bimſelf, and the 
Martial Affairs, were ſubject to this Regimen and Diſcipline as 
well as the Sell: et they who were intruſted with this 
Superiority, paid all the outward reſpect and reverence to 
the perſon of the General, as if all the power and difpofal had 


been in Him alone. 


TAE few Engl (for there were yet but very few who 
were intruſted from the beginning of the Enterpriſe, and with 
all that was then prosscked were Men of refery'd and dark 
natures, of great induſtry and addrefs, and of much reputation 
for robity and integrity of Life, and who truſted none bur 
thoſ: who were contented to be truſted to that degree as they 
were willing to truſt them without being inquiſitive into more 
than they were ready to Communicate, and for the reft de- 
pended upon their diſcretion and judgment; and fo prepar'd 
and dispos'd, by ſecond and third hands, many to concur and 
contribute to ſeveral preparatory Actions, who would never 
have conſented to the conclufions which naturally reſulted 
from thoſe premiſes. | | 

T 1s united ſtrength, and humble and active temper, was 
not encounter'd by an equal providence and circumſpection 


in the King's Councils, or an equal temper and dutiful diſpo- 


ſition in the Court; nor did they who reſolv'd honeſtly and 
ſtoutly to diſcharge the Offices of good Servants and good Sub- 
jects to the utmoſt oppoſition of all unlawful attempts, com- 
municate their Purpoſes to Men ofthe fame Integrity, that 
ſo they might unite their Counſels as well in the manner and 
way, as their reſolutions in the end. But every one thought 
it enough to preſerve his own Innocence, and to leave the 
Reſt to thoſe who ſhould have Authority to direct. The King 
was perplex'd and irreſolute, and according to his natural con- 
ſtirution (which never diſpoſed him to jealouſy of any Man 
of whom he had once thought well) was full of hope, that 
his condition was not ſo bad as it ſeem'd ro be. The Queen 
wiſhed much better to the Earl of Holland, than to the Arch- 
Biſhop or the Earl of Strafford, neither of Them being in any 
degree acceptable to Her ; ſo that ſhe was little concern'd for 
the danger that threatned them : but when ſhe ſaw the _ 
Honour and Dignity invaded in the proſecution, ſhe with- 
drew her favour from the Earl of Holland: but then the was 


Fee by thoſe who had moſt credit with her, to be- 
1 


eve, that by the removal of the great Miniſters, Her Power 
and Authority would be encreafed, and that the prevailing 
Party would be willing to depend upon Her ; and that by 
gratifying the principal Perſons of them with ſuch Preferments 
as they affected, ſhe ſhould quickly reconcile all ill humours : 
and ſo ſhe hearkned to any Overtures of that kind; ay 
Ways 
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always carried on without the conſent or 28 of thoſe 


who were concern d, who in truth more diſliked Her abſo- 
jute Power with the King, than any other Exceſs of the Court, 


and look d upon it as the greateſt Grievance. Every Man 


There conſider d only what application would be molt like 
to raiſe his Own Fortune, or to do Thoſe harm with whom 


he was angry, and gave himſelf wholely up to thoſe Artifices 


which might promote either. To preſerve themſelves from 
the diſpleaſure and cenſure of the Parliament, and to render 
themſelves gracious to Thoſe who were like to be powerful 
in it, was all Men's buſineſs and ſollicitude. And in this very 
unequal and diſproportion'd condition and temper, was the 
King's and the Scorgb Army, the Court and the Country, 
when the Parliament met. | | 
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Take heed to thy ſelf, that thou be not ſnared by fol- 
lowing them, and that thou enquire not after their 
goas, ſaying, How aid theſe Nations ſerve their 

| goas? even ſo will I do likewiſe. | 


Judg. II. 3. 1 50 


——But they ſhall be as Thorns in your Sides, and 
their gods ſhall be a Snare unto you. 2 


” x @ H E Parliament met upon the Third of The Parlia- 
November 1640, with a fuller appear- ment meet 
FSW ance than could be reaſonably expect- 1 
ed, from the thort time for Ele- 640. 
ctions after the iſſuing out the Writs; 
inſomuch as at the firſt not many Mem- 

bers were abſent. It had a ſad and me- 
lancholick Aſpect upon the firſt en- 
trance, which preſag d ſome unuſual 
| | and unnatural events. The King him- 

ſelf did not Ride with his accuſtom'd Equipage nor in his 

uſual Majeſty to Weſtminſter, but went privately in his Barge 

to the Parliament Stairs, and after to the Church, as if it had 

been to a return of a Prorogued or Adjourn d Parliament. And 

there was likewiſe an untoward, and in truth an'unheard of 
accident, which broke many of the King's meaſures, and in- 

finitely diſorder'd his Service beyond the capacity of reparation. 

From the time the calling a Parliament was reſolv d upon, the 

King delign'd Sr Thomas Gardiner, who was Recorder of Ton- 

don, to be Speaker in the Houſe of Commons; a Man of 
gravity and quickneſs, that had ſomewhat of authority and 
gracefulneſs in his Perſon and Preſence, and in all reſpects 

equal to the Service. There was little doubt but that he would 
be choſen to ſerve in one of the four places for the City of 

i fs 2 | | London, 
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London, which had very rarely rejected their Recorder upon 
that occaſion ; and leſt that ſhould fail, diligence was us d in 
one or two other places that he might be elected. The oppo- 
lition was fo great, and the Faction ſo ſtrong, to hinder his 
being Elected in the City, that four others were choſen for 
that Service, without hardly mentioning his name: nor was 
there leſs induſtry us'd to prevent his being choſen in other 
places; Clerks were corrupted not to make out the Writ for 
one place, and ways were found out to hinder the Writ from 
being executed in another, time enough for the Return before 
the meeting: ſo great a fear there was, that a Man of entire 
Affections to the King, and of prudence enough to manage 
thoſe Affeckiens, and to regulate the contrary, ſhould be put 
into the Chair, So that the very morning the Parliament was 
to meet, and when the King intended to go thither, he was 
inform'd that Sr Thomas Gardiner was not return'd to ferve 
as a Member in the Hoyle of Commons, and ſo was not ca- 
pable of being choſen to be Speaker; ſo that his Majeſty de- 
ferr'd his going to the Houſe till the afternoon, by which time 
he was to think of another Speaker. | 1 

Ufo the peruſal of all the Returns into the Crown Of- 
fice, there were not found many Lawyers of Eminent: Nam 
(though many of them prov'd very eminent Men afterwards 
or who had fery'd long in former Parliaments,” the e 
rience whereof was to be wiſh'd; and Men of tt en 
had been moſt commonly thought the malt proper for that 
Service, and the putting it out of that Channel at that time 
was thought too hazardous : ſo that, after all the deliberation 
the ſhortneſs of that time would admit, Mr Lenthel, a Bencher 
of Linco/ns Inn (a Lawyer of competent practice, and no ill 
reputation for his Affection to the Government bath of Church 
and State) was pitch'd upon by the King, and wich very great 
difficulty rather prevail'd with than perſwaded to accept the 
Charge. And no doubt a worſe could not have been deputed 
of all that Profeſſion who were then return'd; for he was a. 
Man of a very narrow, timorous nature, and of no experience 
or converſation in the Affairs of the Kingdom, beyond what 
the very drudgery in his Profeſſion (in which all his deſign 
was to make himſelf Rich) engag'd him in. In a word, he 
was in all reſpects very unequal to the Work, and not know- 
ing how to preſerve his Own dignity, or to reſtrain the Li- 
cence and Exorbitance of Others, his Wegkneſs contributed 
as much to the growing Miſchiefs, as the Malice of the prin- 
Cipal contrivers. However, after the King had that afternoon 
recommended the diſtracted Condition of the Kingdom (with 


too lit:le Majeſty) to the Wiſdom of the two Houſes of Par- 


liament, to have ſuch reformation and remedies —_— 
. "SEP 
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They ſhould think fit, pr to them, as the heſt rule for 
their Counſels, „That all things (ſhould be reduced to the 
<« practice of the time of Queen Elizabeth ; the Houſe of 
Commons no fooner return'd to their Houſe, then they choſe 
Mr | Lexthall to be their Speaker; and two days after, with 


the ufual ceremonies. and circumſtances, preſented him to the Mr Len- 


King, who declar'd his acceptation ; and fo both Houfes were 
— for the Work. | | 

Tun was obſerv'd a marvellous elated Countenance in 
of the Members of Parliament before they met toge- 
ther in the Houſe ;: the fame Men who ſix months before were 
obferv'd to be of very moderate Tempers, and to wiſh that 
geatle remedies might be applied, without opening the wound 
too wide and expoling it to the air, and rather to cure what 
was amiſs than too ſtrictly to make inquitition into the cauſes 
and original of the Malady, talk'd now in another dialect 
both of Things and Perſons; and ſaid “ That they muſt now 
be of another temper than they were the laſt Parliament; 
c that they muſt not only ſweep the Houſe clean below, bur 
4 muſt pull down all the Cobwebs which hung in the top 
« and corners, that they might not breed duſt, and ſo make a 
4 foul Houſe hereafter; That they had now an opportunity 
< to make their Country happy, by removing all Grievances, 
6 and ping up the Cauſes of them by the Roots, if all Men 
& would do their Duties; and us'd much other {harp diſcourſe 
to the ſame purpoſe: by which it was diſcern'd , that the 
warmeſt and boldeſt Counſels and Overtures, would find a 
much better reception than thoſe of a more temperate allay ; 
which fell out accordingly : and the very firſt day they met 


Speaker. 


together, in which they could enter upon buſineſs, M Pyw, Mr Pym 


in a long, form d diſcourſe, lamented the miſerable ſtate and” 
condition of the Kingdom, aggravated all the particulars 
which had been done amiſs in the Government, as Done 
« and contriv'd maliciouſly, and upon deliberation, to change 
ce the whole Frame, and to deprive the Nation of all the Li- 
tc berty and Property which was their Birthright by the Laws 
4 of the Land, which were now no more conſider'd, but ſub- 
ce jected to the Arbitrary Power of the Privy-Council, which 
* govern'd the Kingdom according to Their will and plea- 
& {ure ; theſe Calamities falling upon us in the Reign of a Pi- 
« ons and Virtuous King, wholov'd his People, and was a 
great lover of Juſtice. And thereupon enlarging in ſome 
2 commendation of the nature and goodneſs of the King, 
that he might wound him with leſs ſuſpicion, he ſaid, « We 
« muſt enquire from what Fountain theſe Waters of bitter- 
<« neſs flow d; what Perſons They were who had fo far inſi- 
4 nuated themſelves into his Royal Affections, as to be able 
. | tO 
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© to prevent his excellent Judgment, to abuſe his Name, and 
ce wickedly apply His Authority to countenance and ſupport 
ce their Own corrupt deſigns. Though he doubted there would 
ce be Many found of this C/afffs, who had contributed their 
ce joint endeavours: to bring this miſery upon the Nation; 
cc Yet he believ'd there was one more ſignal in-that'Admini- 
ce {tration than the reſt, being a Man of great parts and con- 
« trivance, and of great induſtry to bring what he delign'd 
«to paſs; a Man, who, in the memory of many preſent, had 
ce fate in that Houſe an earneſt vindicator of the Laws, and a 
ce moſt zealous Aſſertor and Champion for the Liberties ofthe 
ce People; but that it was long ſince he turn'd Apoſtate from 
cc 5 good Affections, and according to the cuſtom and na- 
ce ture of Apoſtates, was become the Greateſt Enemy to the 
ce Liberties of his Country, and the greateſt promoter of Ty- 
& ranny that any Age had produc d. And then he nam d 
cc the Earl of Strafford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Lord 
cc Preſident of the Council eſtabliſh'd in To-4for the Northern 
cc Parts of the Kingdom; who, he ſaid, had in both Places, 
cc and in all other Provinces wherein his ſervice had been 
cc us'd by the King, rais'd ample monuments of his Tyranni- 
ce cal nature; and that he believ'd, if they took a ſhort ſurvey 
cc of his actions and behaviour, they would find him the 
cc principal Author and Promoter of all thoſe Counſels which 
cc had expos'd the Kingdom to fo much Ruin: and ſo in- 
ſtanc'd in ſome high and imperious actions done by him in 
England and in Ireland, ſome proud and over confident ex- 
preſſions in diſcourſe, and ſome paſſionate advices he had 
given in the moſt ſecret Councils and Debates of the affairs of 
State; adding ſome lighter paſſages of his vanity and amours; 
that they who were not inflam'd with anger and deteſtation 
againſt him for the former, might have leſs eſteem and reve- 
rence for his prudence and diſcretion: and ſo concluded, 
cc That they would well conſider how to provide a Remedy 
ce proportionable to the Diſeaſe, and to prevent the farther 
* Miſchief they were to expect from the continuance of this 
cc great Man's power and credit with the King, and his influ- 
cc ence upon His Counſels. ; 
From the time that the Earl of Strefford was nam'd; 
moſt Men believ'd that there would be ſome Committee ap- 
pointed to receive information of all his miſcarriages, and 
that, upon report thereof, they would farther conſider what 
courſe to take in the examination and proſecution thereof ; 
but they had already prepar'd and digeſted their buſineſs to a 

riper period. | . ; 
Mr Þ YM had no ſooner finiſh'd his diſcourſe, than Sr John 
Clotwarthy (a Gentleman of Ireland, and utterly unknown 
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ih Englezd, who was, by the contrivance and recommendation 
of ſome powerful perſons, return d to ſerve for a Burrough in 
Devon-/ſhrre, that ſo he might be enabled to act This part 
againſt the Lord Lieutenant) made a long and confus'd rela- 
tion “ Of his Tyrannical carriage in that Kingdom; of the 
« Army he had rais'd there to invade Scotland; how he had 
cc threaten d the Parliament, if they granted not ſuch Supplies 
ec 25 he requir'd; of an Oath he had fram'd to be adminiſter d 
& to all the Scotiſſh Nation which inhabited that Kingdom, and 
« His ſevere proceedings againſt ſome. Perſons of Quality who 
« refus'dito rake that Oath ;- and that he had with great pride 
ce and paſſion publickly declar'd at his leaving that Kingdom, 


ec I ever he ſhould return to that Sword, he would not leave 


<a $cot;/þ-man to inhabit in Ireland: with a multirude of very 
exalted expreſlions, and ſome very high actions in his admi- 
niſtration of that Government, in which the Lives as well as 
the Fortunes of men had been diſpos d of out of the common 
road of Juſtice; all which, made him to be look d upon as a 
man very terrible, and under whoſe authority men would not 
chooſe to put themſelves. | FF 20 * 1 
SEvERAL other Perſons appearing ready to continue the 
diſcourſe, and the morning being ſpent, ſo that, according to 
the obſervation of Parliament hours, the time of riſing was 
come, an Order was ſuddainly made * That the door ſhould 
cc be ſhut, and no body ſuffer d to go out of the Houſe; which 
had rarely been practis d: care having been firſt taken, to 
give ſuch advertiſement to ſome of the Lords that that Houſe 
might likewiſe be kept from riſing; which would otherwiſe 
ve much have broken their meaſures. | 


HEN St John Hotham, and ſome other N men, 


who had receiv'd ſome diſobligation from the Earl in the 
Country, continued the Invective, mentioning many particu- 
lars of his imperious carriage, and that he had, in the face of 
the Country, upon the execution of ſome illegal Commiſſion, 
declar'd, “ That they ſhould find the little finger of the King's 
cc Prerogative heavier upon them than the loyns of the Law; 


which expreſſion, though upon after examination it was found 


to have a quite contrary ſenſe, marvellouſly increas'd the 

Paſſion and Prejudice towards him. | | 
In concluſion, after many hours of bitter inveighing, and 
ripping up the courſe of his life before his coming to Courr, 
and his Actions after, it was mov'd, according to the ſe- 
cret Reſolution taken before, That he might be forthwith 
cc Impeach'd of High Treafon ; which was no ſooner mention'd 
than it found an univerſal approbation and conſent from the 
whole Houſe: nor was there, in all the debate, one perſon 
who offer'd to ſtop the Torrent by any favourable teſtimony: 
| 8 concerning 
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concerning the Earl's carriage, ſave only that the Lord Fall- 
land ( who was very well known to be far from having any 
kindneſs for him) when the Propoſition was made for the 
Preſent accuſing him of High Treaſon, modeſtly defar'd the 
Houſe to conſider, Whether it would not ſuit beiter with 
ce the gravity of their Proceedings, firſt to digeſt many of 

by * 


«thoſe particulars which had been mention d 


The Come 
2491s ie 
e 10h the 
Exrl of 
Strafford of 
High Trea- 
ſon. 


<«< mittee, before they ſent up to accuſe him? declaring him- 
« felf ro be abundantly ſatify'd that there was to 
ce charge him: Which was very ingenuoully, and frankly 
anfwer d by Mr Pym, That ſuch a delay might probably 
<« blaſt all their hopes, and put it out of their power to 
© ceed farther than they had done already; that the &arl's 
c Dower and credit with the King, and with all thoſe who 
cc had moſt credit wich King or Queen, was 10 great, that 
cc when he ſhould come to know that fo much of his Wicked- 
cc neſs was diſcover d, his own Conſcience would tell him 
cc What he was to expect; and therefore he would undoubt- 
ce edly procure the Parliament to be Diſſolv d, rather than un- 
cc dergo the Juſtice of it, or take ſome other deſperate courſe 
c to preſerve Himſelf, though with the hazard of the King- 
« dom's ruin: Whereas, it they preſently ſent up to im- 
cc peach him of High Treaſon before the Houſe of Peers, in 
c the Name and on the behalf of all the Commons in Bag- 
cc an, who were repreſented by them, the Lords. would be 
ce obligꝰd in Juſtice to commit him into ſafe Cuſtody, and ſo 
«ſequeſter him from reſorting to Council, or having acceſs 
ce to his Majeſty; and then they thould proceed againſt him 
«in the uſual form with all neceſſary expedition. | 
To thoſe who were known to — no kindneſs for him, 
and feem'd to doubt whether all the particulars alledg'd, be- 
ing prov'd, would amount to High [I reaſon, it was alledg'd, 
That the Houſe of Commons were not Judges, but only 
c Accuſers, and that the Lords were the proper Judges whe- 
ce ther ſuch a complication of Enormous Crimes in one Per- 
« {on, did not amount to the higheſt Offence the Law took 
cc notice of, and therefore that it was fit to preſent it to Them. 
Theſe reaſons of the haſte they made, ſo clearly deliver'd, 
gave that univerſal fatisfaction, that without farther conſider- 
ing the Injuſtice and Unreaſonableneſs of it, they Voted una- 
nimouſly ( for ought appear'd to the contrary by any avow'd 
contradiction ) * That they would forthwith ſend up to the 
Lords and accuſe the Earl of Srafford of High Treaſon, and 
cc ſeveral other Crimes and Miſdemeanours, and deſire that 
« he, might be preſently ſequeſter'd from the Council, and 
committed to ſafe Cuſtody ; and Mi Pym was made choice 
of for the Meſſenger to perform that 2 This being de- 
termin'd; 


termin'd, che doors were open d, and moſt of the Houſe — 


ied him on the Rrrand. Te i 
Ir was kbuut three of the Qlock in the afternoon, when 
the Earl of Stab (being infirm, and not well diſpos d in 
his heath; And fo not having ſtir'd out of his houſe that 
morning) Hearing that both Houfes ſtill fate, thought fit to 
go thither, It was believ'd by ſome (upon what ground 
was never clear enough) that he made that haſte then to ac- 
cuſe the Lord Sy, and fore others, of having induced the 
Scors to invade the Kingdom; but he was ſcarce enter d into 
_ the Houſe of Peers, when the Meflage from the Houſe of 
Commons was call'd in, and when Mr Pym at the Bar, and in 
the Name of all the Commons of England, impeach'd Thomes 
Earl of Srraßbrd (wich the addition of all his other Titles 
of High Treaſon, and ſeveral other heinous Critnes and Mi 
demeanours,: of which be ſaid the Commons would in due 
time make proof in form; and in the mean time defir'd in 
Their name, that he might be fequeſter'd from all Counſels, 
and be put into ſafe Cuſtody: and fo withdrawing, the Earl 
was, with more Clamour than was fuitable to the gravity of 
that Supreme Court, call'd upon ro Withdraw, hardiy obtain- 
ing leave to be firſt heard in his place, which could not be 
denied him. | * 

HE then lamented * His great Misfortune to lie under ſo 
cc heavy a charge; profeſs d his Innocence and Integrity, 
« which he made no doubt he ſhould make appear to them; 
« gelir d that he might have his Liberty, until ſome Guilt 
6 ſhould be provd; and deſir'd them to conſider, what miſ- 
& chief they ſhould bring upon Themſelves, if upon ſuch a ge- 
ce neral Charge, without the mention of any one Crime, a Peer 
«of the Realm ſhould be committed to Priſon, and fo de- 
* wade of his Place in that Houſe, where he was fammon'd 
«by the King's Writ to aſſiſt in their Counſels; and of what 
c confequence ſuch a Precedent might be to their Own Pri- 


t7Ts 


<« vilege and Birthright : and then withdrew. The Peers The Er! i 
with very little debate reſolv'd © He ſhould be committed to £99 0%, 


to the Black= 


«the Cuſtody of the Gentleman Other of the Black-rod, , 


ce there to remain until the Houſe of Commons ſhould bring 
«in a particular Charge againſt him: which determination 
of the Houſe was pronounced to him at the Bar upon his 
Knees, by the Lord Keeper of the great Seal, upon the 
Wool-fack : and ſo being taken away by Maxwell, Gentle- 
man Uther, Mr Pym was calld in, and inform'd what the 
Houfe had done; after which (it being then abour four of 
the Clock) both Houſes adjourn'd till the next day. 


WHEN this work was ſo proſperouſly over, they begun 
to conlider, that notwithſtanding all the Induſtry that had 
| been 
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been uſed.to procure ſuch Members to be choſen, or return'd 
though not choſen, who had been moſt refractory to the Go- 

| vernment of the Church and State; yet that the Houſe was 
| | ſo conſtituted, that when the firſt heat (which almoſt all men 
| brought with them) ſhould be a little allay d, violent coun- 
ſels would not be long hearken'd to: and therefore, As they 
took great care by the Committee of Elections to remove as 
many of thoſe Members as they ſuſpected not to be inclinable 
to their Paſſions, upon pretence “ That they were not regu- 
<« }arly choſen, that ſo they might bring in others more ply- 
able in Their places; in which no rule of Juſtice was ſo much 
as pretended to be obferv'd by them; inſomuch as it was 
| often ſaid by leading men amongſt them, That they ought 
| < in thoſe: caſes of Liedtions to be guided by the fatneſs and 
| | cc worthineſs of the Perſon, ' whatſoever the delire of thoſe 
cc was in whom the Right of Election remain'd ; and there- 
| fore one man had been admitted upon the fame rule by 
which another hath been rejected: So they declar'd, “ That 
| cc no Perſon: how Lawfully and Regularly ſoever choſen and 
cc return'd, ſhould: be and fit as a Member with them, who 
cc had been a party or favourer of any Project, or who had 
cc been employ d in any illegal Commiſſion - 
| By this means — to the Cuſtoms and Rights of 
| Parliament) many Gentlemen of good Quality were remov'd, 
I in whoſe places commonly others were choſen of more agree- 
3 able diſpoſitions: but in this likewiſe there was no rule ob- 
| | ſerv'd; for no perſon was hereby remov'd, of whom there 
was any hope that he might be apply'd to the violent courſes 
which were intended. Upon which occaſion the King charg'd 
them in one of his Declarations, © That when, under that no- 
« tion of Projectors, they expell'd many, they yet never 
c quettion'd Sr Henry Mildmay, or Mr Laurence Whitaker ; 
who had been moſt ſcandalouſly engag'd in thoſe Preſſures, 
though ſince more ſcandalouſly in all enterprizes againſt his 
Majeſty ; ro which never any anſwer or reply was. made. 
T nx next Art, was to make the Severity and Rigour of 
o_ the Houſe as formidable as was poſſible, and to make as many 
| men apprehend themſelves obnoxious to the Houſe, as had 
been in any Truſt or Employment in the Kingdom. Thus 
they passed many general Votes concerning Ship- money, in 
| which, all who had been High Sheriffs, and ſo collected it, 
were highly concern'd. The like ſharp Concluſions were 
made upon all Lords Lieutenants and their Deputies, which 
were the prime Gentlemen of Quality in all the Counties of 
England. Then upon ſome diſquiſition of the Proceedings 
in the Star-Cnamber, and at the Council-Table, all who con- 
curr'd in ſuch a Sentence, and conſented to ſuch an Order, 
| were 
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were declard Criminal, and to be proceeded againſt. 80 


that, in a moment, All the Lords of the Council, All who 
had been Deputy Lieutenants, or High Sheriffs, during the 


late years, found themſelves within the mercy of theſe grand 
Inquiſitors: and hearing new terms of Art, that a complici- 
tion of ſeveral Miſdemeanours might grow up to Treaſon, and 
the like, it was no wonder if men deſir d by all means to get 
Their favour and protection. 
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WukEN they had ſufficiently ſtartled men by theſe Pro- The 4rch- 


ceedings, and upon half an hour's debate, ſent up an Accuſa- 


Mop of 
Canterbu- 


tion againſt the Lord Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury of High ry ac, 
Treaſon, and fo remov'd Him likewiſe from the King's High Trea- 
Council, they reſted ſatisfied with their general Rules, Votes, ſen. 


and Orders, without making haſte to proceed either againſt 
Things or Perſons ; being willing rather to keep men in 
Suſpence, and to have the advantage of their Fears, than, by 
letting them ſee the Worſt that could befall them, loſe the 
benefit of their Application. For this reaſon they us'd their 
utmoſt skill ro keep off any Debate of 1 that that 
whole bulineſs might hang like a Meteor over the heads of 
thoſe that were in any degree faulty in it; and it was obſer- 
vable, when notwithſtanding all their endeavours to divert it, 
that buſineſs was brought into debate, and upon that (which 
could not be avoided) the Lord Finch nam'd as an avow'd 
Factor and Procurer of that odious judgment; who, if Their 


rule were true, © That an endeavour to alter the Government 


« by Law, and to introduce an Arbitrary Power, were Trea-, 
« fon, was the tnolt notoriouſly and unexcuſably guilty o 
that Crime of any man that could be nam'dz Before they 
would endure the mention of an accuſation of High Treaſon, 
they appointed a Committee, with great deliberation and ſo- 
lemnity, to bring in a charge Formally prepar'd (which had 
not been done in the caſe of the Lord Arch-Biſhop, or the 
Earl of Strafford) and then gave him a day to be heard for 
himſelf at the Houſe of Commons Bar, whereby, againſt 
Order, he was to take notice of what was handled in the 
Houſe concerning himſelf; and then finding that, by their 


own Rules, He would be likewiſe accus'd of High Treaſon, 


they continued the Debate fo long, that the Lords Houſe 
was riſen, fo that the Accuſation was not carried up till the 
next morning; and before that time, the Lord Keeper (bein 


85 he Lord 


well inform! d of all that had paſs' d) had withdrawn himſelf; x,.,., 
and ſhortly after went into Holland: the Lord Littleton, then Finch 


Chief Juſtice of the Court of Common Pleas, being made . 
en & 


Keeper of the great Seal of England in his place. | 

Azzo the fame time, Sr Francis Windebank, one of the 

Principal Seeretaries of State, and then a Member of the 
Vol. I. Part 1. M Houfe 
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Houſe of Commons, was accus'd of many tranſactions on the 
behalf of the Papiſts, of ſeveral natures ( whoſe extraordinary 
Patron indeed he was) and he being then preſent in the 
Houſe, ſeveral Warrants under his own hand were produc'd 
for the diſcharge of Proſecutions againſt Prieſts, and for the 
releaſe of Prieſts out of Priſon : whereupon, whilſt the mat- 
ter ſhould be debated, according to cuſtom he was order'd to 
Withdraw, and ſo went into the uſual place, the Committee- 
Chamber; immediately whereupon, the Houſe of Commons 
went to a Conference with the Lords upon ſome other occa- 
ſion, and returning from that Conference, no more reſum'd 
the Dehate of the Secretary, but having conſider'd ſome other 
buſineſs, roſe at their uſual hour; and ſo the Secretary had li- 
berty to go to his own houſe ; from whence, obſerving the 
diſpoſition of the Houſe, and well knowing what they were 
able to ſay againſt him, he had no more mind to truſt him- 
ſelf in that company, but the ſame night withdrew himſelf 
from any place where enquiry might be made for him, and 
was no more heard of till the news came of his being landed 
in Frauce. | 

So that within leſs than ſix weeks, for no more was yet 
elapſed, theſe terrible Reformers had caus'd the two greateſt 
Counſellors of the Kingdom, and whom they moſt fear'd, and 
ſo hated, to be remov'd from the King, and impriſon'd, 
under an accuſation of High Treafon ; and frighted away 
the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, and One of 
the Principal Secretaries of State, into Forreign Kingdoms, for 
fear of the like ; beſides the preparing all the Lords of the 
Council, and very many of the principal Gentlemen through- 
out Ergland, who (as was ſaid before) had been High 
Sheriffs, and Deputy Lieutenants, to expect ſuch meaſure of 
Puniſhment from Their general Votes and Reſolutions, as 
their future Demeanour ſhould draw upon them, for their 
paſt Offences : by which means, they were like to find no vi- 
gorous Reſiſtance of Oppotition in their farther deſigns. 

I covL D never yet learn the true reaſon, why they ſut- 
fer'd Secretary E indebant to eſcape their Juſtice (for the Lord 
Finch, it was viſible he was in their favour, and they would 
gladly have preſerv'd him in the place) againſt whom they 

ad more pregnant teſtimony of Offences within the 
verge of the Law, than againſt any perſon they have accus'd 
{ſince this Parliament, and of ſome that, it may be, might 
have prov'd Capital, and ſo their appetite of Blood might 
have been ſatisfied: For, beſides his frequent Letters of in- 
terceſſion in his Own name, and ſignification of his Majeſty's 
Pleaſure, on the behalf of Papiſts and Prieſts, to the Judges, 
and to other Miniſters of Juſtice ; and Protections ras; by 

nne 
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Himſelf to Prielts; | that no body ſhould moleſt them; He 
harbour'd ſome Prieſts in his own Houſe, knowing them to 
be ſuch ; which, by the Statute made in the T'wenty ninth 

car of Queen Elizabeth, is made Felony : and there were 
me Warrants under his Own hand for the releaſe of Prieſts 


* 


out of Newgate, who were actually attainted of Treaſon, and 


condemn'd to be hang d, drawn, and quarter d; which by the 


ſtrict Letter of the Statute, the Lawyers ſaid, would have been 
very penal to him. ö | . . 
I REMEMBER one Story brought into the Houſe cons 
cerning him, that adminiſtred ſome mirth ; A Mailbnger (I 
think his name was Neuron) who principally attended the ſer- 
vice of apprehending Prieſts, came one day to him in his 


Garden, and told him, „That he had brought with him a 


« Prieſt, a ſtirring and active Perſon, whom he had appre - 
« hended that morning; and delir'd to know, to what Pri- 
« ſon he ſhould carry him. The Secretary ſharply ask d him, 
& Whether he would never give over this Blood-fhirſty hu- 
ce mour? and in great anger calling him Knaye, and taking 
the Warrant from him by which he had apprehended him, 
departed without giving * other direction. The Meſſen- 
ger appall'd, thought the Prieſt was ſome perſon in favour, 
and therefore took no more care of him, but ſuffer'd him 
to depart. The Prieſt, freed from this fright, went ſecurely 
to his Lodgings, and within two or three days was arreſted 
for Debt, and carried in execution to Priſon. Shortly after, 
Secretary Windebank (ent for the Meſſenger, and ask'd him, 
What was become of the Prieſt he had at ſuch a time 
«© brought before him? he told him, * That he conceiv'd his 
© Honour had beeh offended with the apprehenfion of him, 
« and therefore he had laok'd no farther after him. The Se- 
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cretary in much Paſſion told him, “ The diſcharging a Prieſt 


« was no light matter, and that if he ſpeedily found him not, 
che ſhould anſwer the default with his life; that the Prieſt 
« was a dangerous Fellow, and muſt not eſcape in that faſhi- 
«< on. The Meſſenger, beſides his natural inclination to that 
exerciſe, terrified with thoſe threats, left no means untried for 
the diſcovery, and at laſt heard where the man was in exe- 
cution in Priſon : thither he went and demanded the Prieſt 
(who was not there known to be ſuch) as his Priſoner for- 
merly, and efcap'd from him; and by virtue of his firſt War- 
rant took him again into his cuſtody, and immediately carried 
him to the Secretary; and within few days after, the Prieſt 
was diſcharg'd, and at liberty. The Jaylor, in whole cuſto- 
dy he had been put for debt, was arreſted by the Parties 
griev'd, and he again ſued the Meſſenger, who appeal'd fot 
Juſtice to the Houſe 'of Commons againſt the —— 8 
| M 2 HI 
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T 11s Caſe had been preſented to the Committee, and was 
ready to be reported, with all thoſe Warrants under his own 
hand before mention d, at the time when Secretary Windebank 
was in the Houſe. Beſides that, he was charg d by the Lords 
by meſſage or at a Conference, for breach of Privilege at 
the Diſſolution of the laſt Parliament, and ſigning Warrants 
for the ſearching the Studies and Papers of ſome Members; 
for which, according to the Doctrine then receiv'd, he might 
have been put into the cuſtody of the Serjeant of the Houſe. 
But, as the laſt occaſion was not laid hold of, becauſe it would 
have inevitably involv'd his brother Secretary St Harry Vane 
who was under the ſame charge, and againſt whom indeed 
That charge was aim'd : So, it ſeems, they were contented 
he ſhould make an eſcape from any Trial for the reſt ; either, 
becauſe they thought his Place would be ſooner void by his 
Flight than by his Trial, which would have taken up ſome 
time, and requir'd ſome formality, they having deſign'd that 


Place to Mr Hollis; or that they thought he would, > any 
r 


examination, draw in ſomewhat to the Prejudice of 

Vane, whom they were to protect: and ſo they were well con- 
tent with his Eſcape. | 
. Having made their firſt entrance upon buſineſs with this 
vigour, they proceeded every day with the ſame fervour; and 
he who expreſs d moſt Warmth againſt the Court and the Go- 
vernment, was heard with the moſt Favour; every day pro- 
ducing many form'd elaborate Orations, againſt all the Acts 
of State which had been done for many years preceding. 
That they might haſten the Proſecution of the Earl of Straf- 
ford, which was their Firſt great deſign, they made a cloſe 
Committee of ſuch Members, as they kfew to be moſt for 


their purpoſe, who ſhould, under an obligation of Secrecy, 


Prepare the heads of a charge againſt him; which had been 
eldom or never heard of before in Parliament : and that they 
might be ſure to do their buſineſs effectually, they ſent a 
meſſage to the Houſe of Peers, to deſire them “ To nominate 
«a ſelect Committee likewiſe of a few, to examine upon 
cc oath ſuch Witneſſes, as the Committee of the Houſe of 
Commons for preparing the Charge againſt the Earl of Straf- 
cc rd ſhould produce before them, and in their Preſence, and 
& upon ſuch Interrogatories as they ſhould offer; which, 
though it was without Precedent, or example, the Lords pre- 
ſently conſented to, and nam'd ſuch men as knew well What 
they had to do. Then they caus'd Petitions to be every day 
preſented, by ſome who had been Griev'd by any ſevere Sen- 
tences in the Star-Chamber, or Committed by the Lords of 
the Council, againſt Lords Lieutenants of Counties, and their 
Deputy Lieutenants, for having levyed Money upon the 
Country, 
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Country, for conducting and clothing of Soldiers, and other | 
actions of a Martial nature (which had , been done by thoſe 
Officers ſo qualify'd, from the time of Queen Elizabeth, and 
was practiſed throughout her Reign) and againſt Sheriffs, for 
| having leyyed Ship-mony. Upon all which Petitions ( the 
matter being preſs d and aggravated (till upon every particu- 
lar by ſome Member of note and Authority, upon which) all 
the Acts how formal and judicial ſoever, without ſo much as 
hearing the Sentences of Jud ments read, were voted “ TO 
ce be Illegal, and againſt the Liberty and Property of the Sub- 
<ject ; and that all who were guilty of ſuch Proceedings, 
« ſhould be Proſecuted for their preſumption, and ſhould like- 
ce wiſe pay Damages to the perſons injur d 
By which general Votes (all paſs'd within a ſhort time 
after the ſitting of the Parliament) they had made themſelves 
ſo terrible, that all Privy-Counſellors, as well for what they 
had done at the Board, as in the Star- Chamber (where indeed 
many notable Sentences had paſs d, with ſome exceſs in the 
Puniſhment ) all Lords Lieutenants, who for the moſt part 
were likewiſe Counſellors , whereof all were of the Houſe 
of Peers ; and then all who were Deputy-Lieutenants, or had 
been Sheriffs ſince the firſt iſſuing out of Writs for the col- 7 
lection of Ship-money, whereof very many were then of the 
Houſe of Commons ; found themſelves involv'd under ſome. 
of thoſe Votes, and liable to be proceeded againſt upon the 
firſt Provocation ; whereby they were kept in ſuch awe, both 
in the one Houſe, and the other, as if they were upon their 
2 behaviour, that they durſt not appear to diſlike, much 
els to oppoſe, whatſoever was propos d. oe? | 
ALL perſons impriſon'd for Sedition by the Star-Cham- 
ber upon the moſt ſolemn examination and the moſt grave 
deliberation , were ſer at liberty, that they might proſecute 
their appeals in Parliament. In the mean time, though there 
were two Armies in the Bowels of the Kingdom, at ſo. vaſt 
an expence, care was taken only to provide DOPE to pay 
them, without the leaſt mention that the one ſhould return 
into Scotland, and the other be disbanded, that ſo that vaſt. 
expence might be determin'd : but on the contrary, frequent 
inſinuations were given, That many great things were firſt 
«© ro be done before the Armies could be disbanded ; of 
they delir'd the King, © That all Papiſts might be forthwit | 
&« caſhier'd out of his Army, which his Majeſty could not u, Tum per 
ce deny; and ſo ſome Officers of good account were imme- of orb 


diately diſmiſs'd. _ 
Ir will not be impertinent nor unnatural to this preſent e cn. 
and the Cha- 


Diſcourſe, to ſet down in this place the preſent temper and r of be 
conſtitution of both Houſes of Parliament, that it may be the -en leading 
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leſs wonder'd at, that ſo prodigious an alteration ſhould be 


made in ſo ſhort a time, and the Crown fallen fo low, that 


it could neither ſupport it Self and its Own Majeſty , nor 


Them who would appear faithful to it. 


In the Huſe Oy the Houle of Peers, the great contrivers and deſigners 


of Peers the 


Earl f 
Redford. 


The Lord 
8 


were, firſt the Earl of Bedford, a wiſe man, and of too great 
and plentiful a fortune to with a ſubverſion of the Govern- 
ment; and it quickly appear d, that he only intended to make 
Himſelf and his Friends great at Court, not at all to leſſen 
the Court it ſelf. Fw”. 

Tux Lord Viſcount Say, a man of 4 cloſe and reſerv'd na- 
ture, of a mean and a narrow fortune, of great Parts, and of the 
highett Ambition; but whoſe Ambition would not be ſatiſ- 
fied with Offices and Preterments, without ſome condeſcen- 
ſions and alterations in Eccleſiaſtical matters. He had for 
many years been the Oracle of thoſe who were call'd Puri- 
tans in the worſt ſenſe, and ſteer'd all Their counſels and 
deligns. He was a notorious Enemy to the Church, and to 
molt of the Eminent Church-men, with ſome of whom he 
had particular conteſts. He had always oppos'd and contra- 
dicted all acts of State, and all Taxes and Impoſitions, which 
were not exactly Legal, and ſo had as eminently and as ob- 
ſtinately refus'd the payment of Ship-money as Mt Hambden 
had done; though the latter, by the choice of the King's Coun- 
cil, had brought his Cauſe to be firſt heard and argued 
with which Judgment, it was intended the whole right of 
That matter ſhould be concluded, and all other Cauſes over- 
ruled, The Lord Say would not acquieſce, but prefs'd to 
have his Own caſe argued, and was fo ſollicitous in Perſon . 
with all the Judges, both privately at their Chambers, and 
publickly in 'the Court at Weſtminſter, that he was very 
grievous to them. His Commitment at York, the year before, 
becauſe he refus'd to take an Oath, ot rather ſubſcribe a Pro- 
teſtation, againſt holding Intelligence with the Scots, when 
the King firſt march'd againſt them, had given him much cre- 
dit. Ina word, he had very * authority with all the Diſ- 
contented party throughout the Kingdom, and à good repu- 
tation with many who were not diſcontented, who believ'd 


him to be a wiſe man and of a very uſeful temper, in an age 


The Lord 
Mendevile, 


of Licence, and one who would till adhere to the Law. 
Tak Lord Mandevile, eldeſt Son to the Lord Privy-Seal, 
was a Perſon of great civility, and very well bred, and had 
been early in the Court under the favour of the Duke of 
Buckingham, a Lady of whoſe Family he had married; he had 
attended upon the Prince when he was in Spain, and had been 
call'd ro the Houſe of Peers in the life time of his Father, 
by the name of the Lord Rimbolton, which was a very extra- 
| | e ordinary 


the greateſt 


_—_— = 
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ordinary favour. Upon the death of the Duke of Buckingham, 
his Wife being likewiſe dead, he married the Daughter of the 
Earl of Warwrck; a man in no grace at Court, and look'd 
upon as the greateſt Patron of the Puritans, becauſe of much 
ſtate of all who favour'd. them, and ſo was 
eſteem'd by them with great application and veneration : 
„ he was of a life very licentious, and unconformable 
to Their profeſs'd Rigour, which they rather diſpenſed with; 
than they would withdraw from a Houſe where they receiv? 

ſo eminent a Protection, and ſuch notable Bounty. Upon 
this latter Marriage the Lord ande vile totally eſtranged 
himſelf from the Court, and upon all occaſions appear'd 
enough to diſlike what was done there, and engag'd himſelf 
wholely in the converſation of thoſe who were moſt noto- 
riouſly of that Party, whereof there was a kind of Fraternity 
of many perſons of good condition, who choſe to live toge- 
ther in one Family, at a Gentleman's Houſe of a fair fortune, 
near the place where the Lord Mandevile lived, whither 
others of that Claſis likewiſe reſorted, and maintain'd a joint 
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and mutual correſpondence and converſation together with 


much familiarity and friencſhip: That Lord, to ſupport, and 
the better to improve that Popularity, living at a much 
higher rate than the narrow exhibition allow'd to him by 
his wary Father could juſtify, making up the reſt by contract- 
ing a great debt, which long lay heavy upon him; by which 
generous way of living, and by his natural civility, good 
manners, and good nature, which flow'd towards all men, he 
was univerſally acceptable and belov'd ; and no man more in 
the confidence of the Diſcontented and Factious party than 
He, and none to whom the whole maſs of Their deſigns, as 
well what remain'd in Chaos as what was Form'd, was more 
entirely communicated, and no man more conſulted with. 
And therefore theſe three Lords are nominated as the Princi- 
pal Agents in the Houſe of Peers (though there were many 
there of Quality and Intereſt much ſuperiour to any of 'Them) 
becauſe They were principally and abſolutely truſted by thoſe 
who were to manage all in the Houſe of Commons, and to 
raiſe that Spirit which was upon all occaſions to inflame the 
Lords. Yet it being enough known and underſtood, that how 
indiſpos d and angry ſoever many of them at Preſent appear'd 
to be, there would be ſtill a major part There, who would, 
if they were not over-reach'd, adhere to the King and the 
eſtabliſh'd Government; and therefore, theſe three perſons 
were truſted without reſerve, and relied upon ſo to ſteer, as 
might increaſe their Party by all the arts imaginable ; and 
they had dexterity enough to appear to depend upon thoſe 
three Lords, who were look'd upon as Greater, and as Po- 
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lar men; and to be ſubſervient to Their purpoſes, Whom 
in truth they govern'd-and diſpos d of. | 
The Earl f AN p by theſe Artifices, and application to his Vanity, 
Eſſex. and magnitying the general reputation and credit he had 
with the People, and ſharpning the ſenſe he had of his late ill 
treatment at Court, they fully prevail'd upon, and poſſeſi d 
themſelves of, the Earl of Eer; who though he was no 
es Speaker in Publick, yet, by having fate long in Par- 
lament, was ſo well acquainted with the order of it in very 
active times, that he was a better ſpeaker There than any 
where elſe, and being always heard with attention and re- 
ſpect, had much Authority in the debates. Nor did he need 
any incitement (which made all approaches to him the more 
| ealy) to do any thing againſt the Perſons of the Lord Arch- 
| Bilhop of Canterbury and the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, io- 
9 wards whom he profeſs'd a full diſlike; who were the only 
1 Perſons againſt whom there was any declar'd deſign, and 
| againſt whom the Scots had in their Manifeſto demanded Ju- 
ſtice, as the cauſe of the War between the Nations. And in 
this Proſecution there was too great a concurrence : Warwick, 
Brook, Wharton, Paget, Howard, and ſome others, implicitely 
follow'd and obſerv'd the dictates of the Lords mention'd be- 
fore, and ſtarted or ſeconded what they were directed. 
In the Houſe IN the Houſe of Commons were many perſons of Wiſ⸗ 
of commons. dom and Gravity, who being poſſeſs d of great and plentiful 
; Fortunes, though they were undevoted enough to the Court, 
{| had all imaginable duty for the King, and affection to the 
| Goverment eſtabliſh'd by Law or ancient Cuſtom; and 
without doubt, the major part of that Body conſiſted of men 
who had no mind to break the Peace of the Kingdom, or to 
= make any conſiderable alteration in the Government of 
2 Church or State; and therefore all Inventions were ſet on 
ſ foot from the beginning to work on them, and corrupt them, 
i by ſuggeſtions © Of the Dangers which threatened All that was 
“precious to the Subject in their Liberty and their . 
«by overthrowing, ar over-maſtering the Law, and ſubject - 
ce ing it to an Arbitrary Power, and Ir Popery 
ce to the ſubverſion of the Proteſtant Religion; and then, by 
infuſing terrible Apprehenſions into ſome, and ſo working 
upon their Fears “Of being call'd in 8 for ſome what 
<« they had done, by which they would ſtand in need of Their 
<« protection; and raiſing the Hopes of others, That by con- 
; ce curring with Them, they ſhould be ſure to obtain Offices, 
and Honours, and any kind of Preferment. Though there 
were too many corrupted and miſled by theſe ſeveral Tempta- 
tions, and others who needed no other temptations than 
from the fierceneſs of their Own natures, and the malice hey 
a 
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had contracted againſt. the Church and againſt the Court; 
Vet the number was not great of thoſe in whom the Govern- 
ment of the reſt was veſted, nor were there many who had a 
the abſolute Authority to Lead, though there was a multitude 
diſpos'd to Follow. - 7. 

Mr PyM was look'd upon as the man of greateſt Expe- Mr Pym. 
rience in Parliament, where he had ſferv'd, very long, and was 
always a man of bufineſs, being an Officer in the Exchequer, 
and of a good reputation generally, though known to be in- 
clin'd to — Puritan faction; yet not of thoſe furious reſo- 
lutions againſt the Church as the other Leading men were, 
and wholely devoted to the Earl of Bedford, who had nothing 


of that Spirit. | 
M HAMDEN was a man of much greater Cunning, and Mr Hamb- 


it may be, of the moſt diſcerning Spirit, and of the greateſt den, 
Addreſs and Inſinuation to bring any thing to paſs which he 
delir'd, of any man of that time, and who laid the deſign 
deepeſt. He was a Gentleman of a good Extraction, and 
a fair Fortune, who, from a lite of great pleaſure and li- 
cence, had on a ſuddain retir'd to extraordinary ſobriety and 
ſtrictneſs, and yet retain'd his uſual chearfulneſs, and affabi- 
we 4 which, together with the opinion of his wiſdom and 
juitice, and the courage he had ſhew'd in oppoſing the Ship- 
money, rais'd his Reputation to a very great height, not 
o nlyin Bactingbam: ſbire, where he liv d, but generally through- 
out the Kingdom. He was not a man of many words, and 
rarely begun the diſcourſe, or made the firſt entrance upon 
any buſineſs that was aſſum'd; but a very Weighty ſpeaker, 
and after he had heard a full debate, and obſerv'd how the 
Houſe was like to be inclin'd, took up the Argument, and 
ſhortly, and clearly, and craftily, ſo ſtated it, that he com- 
monly conducted it to the concluſion he defir'd; and if he 
found he could not do that, he was never without the dexte- 
rity to divert the debate to another time, and to prevent the 
determining any thing in the Negative, which might prove 
Inconvenient in the future. He made 10 great a ſhew of Ci- 
vility, and Modeſty, and Humility, and always of Miſtruſt- 
ing his Own judgment, and eſteeming His with whom he 
conferr'd for the preſent, that he ſeem'd to have no opinions 
or reſolutions, but ſuch as he contracted from the Informa- 
tion and inſtruction he receiv d upon the diſcourſes of others; 
whom he had a wonderful Art 4 governing, and leading in- 
to His principles and inclinations, whilſt They belicv'd that 
he wholely depended upon their counſel and advice. No man 
had ever a greater power over himſelf, or was leſs the man 
that he ſeem'd to be; which ſhortly after appear'd to every 


body, when he car'd leſs to keep on the Maſque. 
| Mr SAINT- 
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Mr Sa1inTt-JoHn, who was in a firm and entire con- 
junction with the other two, was a Lawyer of Lincolns-Inn, 
nown to be of parts and induſtry, but not taken notice of 
for practice in Weſftminſter-Hall, till he argu'd at the Exche- 
uer- Chamber the caſe of Ship-money on the behalf of Mr 
Tanken which gave him much reputation, and call'd him 
into all Gourts, and to all Cauſes, where the King's Prero- 
gative was moſt conteſted. He was a man reſerv'd, and of a 
dark and clouded Countenance, very proud, and converſing 
with very few, and thoſe, men of his own Humour and In- 


clinations. He had been queſtion d, committed, and brought 


into the Star- Chamber, many years before, with other Per- 
ſons of great Name, and Reputation (which firſt brought His 


name upon the S age) for communicating ſome Paper among 


Mr Na- 
thaniel 
Fiennes, 


Sir Hary 
Vane jun. 


themſelves, which ſome men at that time had a mind to have 
extended to a deſign of Sedition; but it being quickly evi- 
dent that the Proſecution would not be attended with ſuccels, 
they were all ſhortly after diſcharg'd ; but he never forgave 
the Court the firſt aſſault, and contracted an implacable dif- 
e. againſt the Church purely from the con he 

ept. He was of an intimate truſt with the Earl of Bedford, 
to whom he was in ſome ſort allied (being a natural Son of 
the Houſe of Bull;inghrook ) and by him brought into all mat- 
ters where himſelf was to be concern'd. It was generally 
believ'd, that theſe three Perſons, with the other three Lords 
mention'd before, were of the moſt intimate and entire truſt 
with each other, and made the Engine which mov'd all the 
reſt : yet it was viſible, that Nathanie/ Fiennes, the ſecond 
Son of the Lord Say, and Sr Harry Vane, eldeſt Son to the 
Secretary, and Treaſurer of the Houſe, were receiv'd by 
Them with full confidence and without reſerve. 

THrs former, being a man of good Parts of Learning, and 
after ſome years ſpent in New-Colege in Oxford, of which his 
Father had been formerly Fellow ( that Family claiming and 
enjoying many Privileges there, as of kin to the Founder ) 
had ſpent his time abroad, in Geneva, and amongſt the Can- 
tons of Switzerland, where he improv'd his Difinclination 
to the Church, with which Milk he had been nurſed. From 
his Travels he return'd through Scotland (which few Tra- 
vellers took in their way Home) at the time when that Re- 
bellion was in the Bud; and was very little known, except 
amongſt that People, which converſed wholely amongſt 
themſelves, until he was now found in Parliament, when it 
was quickly diſcover'd, that as he was the darling of his Fa- 
ther, ſo he was like to make good whatſoever He had for 
many years promis'd. | 2 

TAE other, S* Harry Vane, was a man of great natural 

parts, 
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parts, and of very profound diffimulation, of a gk con- 
ception, and very ready, ſharp, and weighty expreſſion: He 
had an unuſual aſpect, which, mou ir might naturally pro- 
ceed both from his Father and other, neither of which 
were beautiful Perſons, yet made men think there was ſome- 
thing in him of Extraordinary ; and his whole life made 
good that imagination. Within a very ſhort time after he 
retuft'd from his Studies in Magdalen College in Oxford, 
where, though he was under the care of a very worthy Tu- 
tor, he liv'd not with great exactneſs, he ſpent fome little 
time in France, and more in Geneva; and after his return 
into England, contracted 4 full prejudice and bitterneſs a- 
gainſt the Church, both againſt the Form of the Govern- 
ment, and the Liturgy, which was generally in great reve- 
rence, even with many of thoſe who were not friends to the 
other. In this Giddineſs, which then much difpleas'd, or 
ſeem'd to diſpleaſe, his Father „ who ſtill appear'd highly 
confortnable, and exceeding ſharp againſt thoſe who we 

not, he tranſported himſelf into New-Ezg/and, a Colony 
within few years before planred by a mixture of all Religions, 
which diſpos'd the Profeſſors to diſlike the Government of 
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the Church; who were qualified by the King's Charter to 


chooſe their own Government and Governours, under the 
obligation, „That every man ſhould take the Oaths of Alle- 
« piance and Supremacy ; which. all the firſt Planters did 
when they receiv'd their Charter, before they tranſported 
themſelves from hence ; nor was there, in many years, the 
leaſt ſcruple amongſt them of complying with thoſe obliga- 
tions; ſo far men were, in the Infancy of their Schiſm, from 
refuling to take Lawful Oaths. He was no ſooner landed 
there, but his Parts made him quickly taken notice of, and 
very probably his Quality, being the eldeſt Son of a Privy- 
Counſellor, might give him ſome advantage; inſomuch, that 
when the next ſeaſon came for the Election of their Magi- 
ſtrates, He was choſen their Governour ; in which Place he 
had ſo ill Fortune (his working and unquiet fancy railing 
and infuſing a thouſand Scruples of Conſcience, which They 
had not brought over with them, nor heard of before ) that 
He unſatisfied with Them, and They with Him, he tranſ- 
ported himſelf into England; having ſow'd ſuch ſeed of Diſ- 
ſenſion there, as grew up too proſperoully, and miſerably 
divided the poor Colony into ſeveral Factions , and Divi- 
ſions, and Perlecutions of each other, which ſtill continue to 
the great Prejudice of that Plantation: inſomuch as ſome of 
them upon the ground of the firſt Expedition , Liberty of 
Conſcience, have withdrawn themſelves from Their juriſ- 
diction, and obtain'd other Charters from the King, by which 

in 
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in other forms of Government, they have enlarged their 
Plantation, within new limits. adjacent to the other. He 
was no ſooner return'd into Exgland, than he ſeem d to be 
much reform'd from his extravagancies, and with his Father's 
approbation and direction, married a Lady of a good Family 
and by. his Father's credit with the Earl of Nortbumberla 
who was High Admiral of England, was join'd preſently and 
jointly with Sr William Ruſſe! in the Office of Treaſurer of 
the Navy (a Place of great truſt and profit) which he equally 
ſhar'd with the other, and ſeem'd a man well ſatisfied and 
compos'd to the Government. When his Father receiv'd the 
Difobligation from the Lord Strafford, by his being created 
Baron of Raby, the Houſe and Land of Vane ( which Title 
he had promis'd Himſelf, but it was unluckily caſt upon the 
Earl, purely out of contempt of Yaze) they ſuck d in all the 
thoughts of Revenge imaginable ; and from thence the Son 
betook himſelf to the Friendſhip of Mr Pym, and all other 
Diſcontented or Seditious perſons , and contributed all that 
1 ( which will hereafter be mention'd, as he him- 
ſelf will often be) that defign'd the Ruin of the Earl, and 
which grafted him in the entire confidence of Thoſe who 
promoted the ſame ; ſo that nothing was conceal'd from Him, 
though it's beliey'd that he communicated his Own thoughts 
to very few. 
DENnziLL Holla, the younger Son and younger Brother 
of the Earls of Clare, was as much valued and elteem'd by 
the whole Party, as any man; as he delery'd to be, being of 
more accomplill'd Parts than any of them, and of great re- 
putation by the part he acted againſt the Court and the Duke 
of Buckingham, 1n the Parliament of the Fourth year of the 
King ( the laſt Parliament that had been before the Short 
one in April) and his long Impriſonment, and ſharp Proſe- 
cution afterwards, upon that account ; of which he retain'd 
the memory with acrimony enough. But he would in no de- 
gree intermeddle in the Counſel or Proſecution of the Earl of 
ei 8 (which he could not prevent) who had Married 
his Siſter , by whom he had all his Children, which made 
him a Stranger to all thoſe conſultations, though it did not 
otherwiſe interrupt the Friendſhip he had with the moſt vio- 
lent of thoſe Proſecutors. In all other contrivances he was 
in the moſt Secret Counſels with Thoſe who moſt govern'd, 
and was reſpected by them with very ſubmiſs applications as 
a man of Authority. Sr Gilbert Gerard, the Lord Digby, 
Strode, Haſlerigg; and the Northern Gentlemen, who were 
moſt angry with the Earl, or apprehenſive of Their own 
being in the mercy of the Houſe, as Hotham, Cholmely, and 
Stapleton; with ſome Popular Lawyers of the Houſe, who 
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did not ſuſpe& any Wickedneſs in deſign, and fo became in- 
voly'd' by degrees in the worlt,  obferv'd and purſu'd the 
dictates and directions of the other, according to the parts 
which were allign'd to them upon emergent occaſions : whilſt 
the whole Houſe look'd on with wonder and amazement, 
without any man's interpoſing to allay rhe Paſſion and the 
Fury with which ſo many were tranſported. - | 

Tars was the preſent Temper and Conſtitution of both 
Houſes of Parliament upon their firſt coming together, when 
(48 Tacitus ſays of the Jews, © That they exercis'd the higheſt 

Offices of Kindneſs and Friendſhip towards each other, & ad= 
; 3 omnes alios hoſtile odium) they watch'd all thoſe who 
they knew were not of Their opinions, nor like to be, with 
all poſſible Jealouſy ; and if any of their Elections could be 
brought into Queſtion, they were ſure to be Voted out of 
the Houſe, and then all the artifices were us'd to bring in 
more Sanctified Members; fo that every week encreas'd the 
number of their Party, both by new Elections, and the Pro- 
ſelytes they gain'd upon the old. Nor was it to be wonder'd 
at, for they fee all Publick thoughts, and only the re- 
formation of diſapprov'd and odious Enormities, and diſſem- 
bled all purpoſes of removing Foundations, which, though 
it was in the hearts of ſome, they had not the courage and 
confidence to communicate it. | 
TAE Engliſh and the Srotiſb Armies remain'd quiet in 
their ſeveral Quarters iff the North, without any Acts of Ho- 
ſtility, under the obligation of the Ceſſation, which was ſtill 
Prorogued from Month to Month, that the People might be- 
lieve that a full Peace would be quickly concluded. And the 
Treaty, which during the King's beingrat Tork had been held 


at Rippon, being now adjourn'd to Logon, the Scotiſb Com- The Scotiſh = 
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miſſioners (whereof the Earl of Rozhes, and the Lord Low- commiſſio- 


ners come 


den, who had been mention'd before, were the chief) came ,, London, 
thither in great State, and were receiv'd by the King with 4:4 lodge in 
that countenance which he could not chooſe but ſhew to them; the Ciry. 


and were then lodged in the heart of the City, near Loxdon- 
Stone, in a houſe which uſed to be inhabited by the Lord 
Mayor or one of the Sheriffs, and was Situate ſo near to the 
Church of St .4ntholms (a place in late times made famous 
by ſome Seditious Lecturer) that there was a way out of it 
into a Gallery of the Church. This benefit was well foreſeen 
on all ſides in the accommodation, and this Church aſſign d 


to Them for their own Devotions, where one of their own 


Chaplains ſtill Preach'd, amongſt which Alerander Hender- 
ſon was the chief, who was likewiſe joyn'd with them in the 
Treaty in all matters which had reference to Religion: and 
to hear thoſe Sermons there was. ſo great a conflux a re- 
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ſort, by the Citizens out of Humour and Faction; by others 
of all Qualities out of Curioſity; and by ſome that they 
might the better juſtify the Contempt they had of them, that 
from the firſt appearance of day in the Morning on every 
Sunday, to the ſhutting in of the light, the Church was ne- 
ver empty. They (eſpecially the Women) who had the 
happineſs to get into the Church in the Morning (chey who 
could not, hung upon or about the Windows without to be 
Auditors or Spectators) keeping their places till the After- 
noons Exerciſe was finiſh'd; which both Morning and After- 
noon, except to Palates and Appetites ridiculouſly corrupted, 
was the moſt Infipid and Flat that could be deliver'd upon 
any deliberation. | 

HE Earl of Rothes had been the chief Architect of that 
whole Machine from the begigning, and was a man very well 
bred, and of very good Parts, and great addreſs; in his 
Perſon very , acceptable, pleaſant in Converſation , very 
free and amorous, and unreſtrain'd in his diſcourſe by any 
ſcruples of Religion, which he only put on when the part he 
was to a& requir'd it, and then no man could appear more 
Conſciencioully tranſported. There will be ſometimes oc- 
caſion to mention him hereafter, as already as much hath been 
ſaid of the other, the Lord Lewden, as is yet neceflary. *' 

A Cemmit- I HE x were no ſooner come to the Town, but a new Com- 
zee of both mittee of the Members of both Houſes, ſuch as were very 
Houſer 4?= acceptable to them, was appointed to renew and continue 
Nes with the Treaty with them that had been begun at Rippos : and 
the Scotiſh then they Publiſh'd and Printed their Declaration againſt the 
(emmiſ- Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury and the Lieutenant of Ireland, in 
YT which they ſaid, © That as they did reſerve thoſe of their 
« Own Country who had been Incendiaries between the two 
« Kingdoms, to be proceeded againſt in their Own Parlia- 
ec ment, ſo they deſir'd no other Juſtice to be done againſt 
<« theſe Two criminal Perſons but what ſhould ſeem good to 

«the Wiſdom of the Parliament. | 
Ir was ealily diſcern'd (by thoſe who ſaw at any diſtance, 
and who had been long jealous of that trick) from that ex- 
preſſion concerning Their Own Country men, that they meant 
no harm to the Marquis of Hamilton, againſt Whom, in the 
beginning of the Rebellion, all their Bitrerneſs ſeem'd to be 
directed, and Who was thought to have the leaſt portion of 
kindneſs or good will from the three Nations, of any man 
who related to the King's Service. But he had, by the 
Friendſhip he had ſhew'd to the Lord Lowdep, and procuring 
his Liberty, when he was in the Tower for ſo notorious a 
Treaſon, and was to be in the head of another aſſoon as he 
ſhould be at Liberty ; and by his application and dexterity a 
* Jorx 
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in the meeting of the great Council, and with the Scotiſb 
8 employ d thither before the Treaty ; and by 
his promiſe of ſutute Offices and Services, which he made 
good abundantly; procur'd as well from the Begliſh as the 
Scars, all aſſurance of Ipdemnity : which they ſo diligently 
made good, that they were not more ſollicitous to contrive 
and find out Evidence or Information againſt the other Two 
eat Men, than they were to prevent all Information or 
Complaint, and to ſtifle all Eyidence, which was offer'd, or 
could be produc'd againſt the Marquis. 


5 


AND they were exceedingly vigilant to prevent the 2 A 


Commiſſioners entring iato any Familiarity, or Converſa- 
tion with any who were not falt to Their Party: Inſomuch 
as one day the Earl of. Robes. walking in Weſtminſfer-Hall 


with Mr Hyde, towards whom. he had a kindneſs by reaſon 


of their mutual Friendſhip with ſome Perſons of Honour, and 
they Two walking towards the Gate to take Coach to make 


a Viſit together, the Earl on a ſuddain delir'd the other “T 


c walk towards the Coach, and he would overtake him by 
ec the time he came thither; but ſtaying very long, He ima- 
in'd he might be diverted from his purpoſe, and ſo walk'd 
ck into the Hall, where preſently meeting him, they Both 
urſu'd their former intention; and being in the Coach, the 
arl told him, “ That he muſt excuſe his having made him 
ce ſtay ſo long, becauſe he had been detain'd only concerning 
« Him ; that when he was walking with him, a Gentleman 
ce paſſing by, touch'd his Cloak, which made him defire the 
cc other to go before; and turning to the other Perſon, 
« He ſaid, That ſeeing him walk in ſome familiarity with 
« Mr Hyde, he thought himſelf obligd to tell him, that he 
ec walked with the greateſt Enemy the Scoriſþ Nation had in 
he Parliament, and that he ought to take heed how he 
c communicated any thing of Importance ro him; and that 
cc after he was parted with that Gentleman, before he could 
c paſs through the Hall, four or five other Eminent Men, ſeve- 
« rally, gave him the ſame advertiſement and. caution; and 
then ſpoke as unconcernedly and as merrily of the Perſons and 
Their Jealouſy as the Other could do. Men who were ſo Saga- 
cious in purſuing their Point, were not like to miſcarry. 

Tux firſt Compliment They put upon the Scor;/b-Comm- 
miſſioners was, that They were careſs'd by Both Houfes with 
all poſſible expreſſions of Kindeſs at leaſt, if not of Submiſ- 
fon; and an Order was carefully entred, .< That upon all oc- 


« cafions the Appellation ſhould be us d of [ Qur Brethren of 


«Scotland | and upon That, wonderful kind Compliments 


paſs'd of a ſincere reſolution. of Amity and Union between 
the Two Nations. 
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Tui nos being thus conſtituted, it became them to ſatisfy 


the publick expectation in the Diſcovery of their new Trea- 
ſons, and in ſpeedy Proceedings againſt Thoſe Two great 


Perſons. For the better preparing whereof, and facilicating 


whatever elſe ſhould be neceſſary for that enterprize, the 
Scotiſh Commiſſioners in the Name of that Nation, preſented 
as 1s. ſaid e. diſtinct Declarations, againſt the Per- 
ons of the Arch-Biſhop and the Earl of Sfrafford, tufted with 
as much Bitterneſs and Virulency as can be imagin d, making 
Them © The odious incendiaries of the Differences between 
ce the Two Nations, and the Original Cauſes of all thoſe Ca- 
<« lamities in that Kingdom which bego thoſe Differences, and 
c moſt pathetically preſſing for Juſtice againſt them Both. 
Theſe Diſcourſes (for each of them conſiſted of many Sheets 
of Paper) were publickly read in both Houſes; That againſt 
the Arch-Bilhop of Canterbury was for the preſent laid afide, 
and I am perſwaded, at that time, without any thought of 
reſuming it, hoping that his Age and Impriſonment would 
have quickly freed them from farther trouble. But a ſpeedy 
Proceeding againſt the Other was vehemently preſs' d, as of 
no leſs importance than the Peace between the Two King- 
doms, not without ſome intimation, «That there could be 
© no expection that the Scotiſb Army would ever retire into 
« their Country, and conſequently that the King's Army 
cc could be Disbanded, before exemplary Juſtice was done 
c“ upon that Earl to Their ſatisfaction. When they had in- 


flam'd men with this conſideration ſufficiently; They, with- 


out any great difficulty ( in order to the neceſſary expedition 
for that Tryal ) a9; he in two Propoſitions of moſt fatal 
conſequence to the King's ſervice, and to the Safety and In- 
tegrity of all Honeſt men. | "Ax 

TRE Firſt, “ For a Committee to be ſettled of both Houfes 
cc for the taking Preparatory Examinations. Thus the Alle- 
gation was, That the Charge againſt the Earl of Srtrafford 
« was of an extraordinary nature, being to make a Treaſon 
cc evident out of a complication of ſeveral ill Acts; That he 
cc muſt be traced through many dark paths, and This Prece- 
cc dent ſeditious Diſcourſe compar'd with That Subſequent 
ce outragious Action, the Circumſtances of both which, might 
« be equally conſiderable with the Matter it felf ; and there- 
c fore that before this Charge could be ſo directly made 


cc and prepar*d as was neceſſary (for he was hitherto only ac- 
cus'd generally of Treaſon) «Ir was requiſite that a Com- 


cc mittee ſhould be made of both Houſes to examine ſome 
cc Witneſſes upon Oath, upon whoſe Depoſitions, his Impeach- 
cc ment would eaſily be framed. This was no ſooner pro- 
pos'd in the Houſe of Commons, then conſented to; and upon 

as 
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25 little debate yielded to by the Lords; and the Committee 


ſettled accordingly : without conſidering that ſuch an iniqui- 
ſition (beſides that the ſame was contrary to the Practice of 
former times) would eaſily prepare a Charge againſt the moſt 
Innocent man alive; where that liberty ſhould be taken to 
examine a man's whole life; and all the light, and all the pri- 
vate diſcourſes had paſt from him, might be tortured, per- 
verted, and applied, according to the conſcience and the craft 
of a Diligent and Malicious Proſecution. | 

Tux Second was, “ For the Examining upon Oath Privy- 
cc Counſellors, upon ſuch matters as had palſs'd at the Coun- 
ce cil-Table. The Allegation for this was, “ That the prin- 
ce cipal Ingredient into the [Treaſon with which the Earl was 
<« to be charg d, was, a purpoſe to Change the Form of Go- 
c yernment ; and, inſtead of That ſettled by Law, to intro- 


<« duce a Power meerly Arbitrary. Now this deſign muſt be 


ec made Evident, as well by the Advices which he gave, and 
_ e the Expreſſions he utter'd upon Emergent Occaſions, as b 

c his Publick Actions; and 'Thoſe could not be diſcover, 
c at leaſt not prov'd, but by Thoſe who were Preſent at ſuch 
c Conſultations, and They were only Privy-Counſellors. As 


it was 720 “ That at his coming from Ireland the Earl 


cc had faid in Council there; That if ever he return'd to that 
« Sword again, he would not leave a Scotiſb- man in that King- 
dom: and at his arrival in this Kingdom, the Lord Mayor 
c and ſome Aldermen of Loxdozx attending the Board, about 
cc the Loan of Moneys, and not giving that Satisfaction was 
cc expected, that He ſhould pull a Letter out of his pocket, 
c and ſhew what courſe the King of France then took for the 
cc raiſing of Money ; and that He ſhould tell the King, Thar 
<it would never be well till he hang d up a Lord Mayor of 
* Londom in the City to terrify the reſt. 1 111 el 

THERE was no greater difficulty to ſatisfy the Houſe of 
Commons with the Reaſonableneſs of this, than of the for- 
mer; but the Compaſſing it, was not like to be eaſy: for it 
was viſible, that though the Lords ſhould join with them 
( which was not to be deſpair'd ) the Privy- Counſellors would 
inſiſt upon the Oath they had taken, and pretend“ That with- 
out the King's conſent they might not diſcover any thing 
ce that had paſs'd at that Board; ſo that the greateſt difficulty 
cc would be, The procuring the King's conſent for the be- 
ce traying Himſelf: but This muſt be inſiſted on, for God for- 
ce bid that it might be ſafe for any deſperate wicked Coun- 
cc ſellor to propoſe and adviſe at that Board (which in the 
intervals of Parliaments wholely diſpos'd the affairs of State) 
cc courſes deſtructive to the health and being of the Kingdom; 
ce and that the Soveraign Phyſician , the Parliament (which 
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« had the only skill to cure thoſe contagious and erde 
cc diſeaſes ) ſhould be hindred from preferving the Fubliek, be- 
<« cauſe no Evidence muſt be given ef ſuch corrupt and wick- 
« ed Counſels. And fo provided with this ſpecieus Orato- 
TY, they defire the Lords © To concur with them for this ne- 
ceſſary Examination of Privy-Counſeltors ; Who, without 
much debate (for the Perfons concern'd knew well their Acts 
were viſible and publick enough, and therefore confider'd not 
much, what. Words had paſs d ) conſented; and appointed ſome 
to attend the King for His conſent : Who not well weigh- 
ing the Conſequence ; and being in Public Council unani- 
moully advis'd * To conſent to it; and that the not doing it 
ce would lay ſome taint upon his Council, and be a tacit con- - 
ce feſſion. thier there had been agitations at that place which 
ce would not endure the light; Tielded that they ſhould be 
examin d: which was ſpeedily done accordingly, by the Com- 
mittee of both Houſes appointed for that purpote. ' © - | 
Txt Damage was not to be exprefs'd, and the Ruin that 
laſt act brought to the King was irreparable; for, belides 
that it ferv'd Their turn (Which no queſtion they had diſ- 
cover'd before) to prove thoſe words againſt the Earl of 
Strafford, which St Harry Vane ſo punctually remember'd (as 
you ſhall find at the Earl's Trial) and befides , that it was 
matter of horror to the Counſellors,” to find that They might 
be arraign'd. for every raſh, every inconſiderate, every impe- 
rious expreſſion. or word they had us'd There; and fo made 
them more engag d to ſervile applications: it baniſh'd for 
ever all future freedom from that d, and thoſe Perſons, 
from. whom his Majeſty was to advice in his greateſt 
ſtreights ; all men ſatisfying themſelves, < That they were no 
<« more oblig'd to deliver their opinions There freely, when 
cc they might be Impeach*d in another place for fo doing; and 
the Bf in ow ſo uſeful Doctrine, was without doubt more 
the deſign of thoſe grand Managers, than any hope they had, 
of receiving further Information thereby, than my had before. 
AND for my part 1 muſt ask leave of thoſe Noble Lords, 
Who after the King's conſent gave themſelves liberty to be 
Examin'd, to ſay; that if they well confider'd the Oath 
they had taken when they were admitted to that Sociery, 
which was [ To keep Secret all matters committed and reveal d 
to them, or that ſhould be treated of ſecretly in Council | they 
would not have believ'd, that the King Himſelf could have 
diſpenſed with that Part of their Oath. It is true, there is 
another clauſe in their Oath, that allows them with the King's 
conſent to reveal a matter of Council: but that is, Only 
what ſhall touch another Counſellor ; which they are not to 
do without the leave of the King, or the Council. 
Ir 
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Ir was now time to mind Themſelves; as well as the 
Publick, and to Repair, as well as Pill Down; and there · 
fore, as the principal reaſon (as was faid before) for the acou- 
fing thoſe Two great Perſons of High'Treaſon (that is, of 
the general Conſent to it before any Evidence was requir'd) 
was, that they might be remov'd_ from the King's Preſence 
and his Counſels, without which they conceivd Theirs 
would have no power with him; ſo That being cotnpaſs'd, 
care was taken to infuſe into the King by Marquis Hemi 
Tu you heard * was licenſed to reed r Him- 
ſelf; and was now of great intimacy wi e' 

and Undertaking Party) Phat his Majeft having . 
ce to his People, that He really intended a Reformation of all 
« thoſe Extravagancies which former neceſſities, or occaſions, 
«or miſtakes, had brought into the Government of Church 


«or State: He could not give a more lively and demonſtra- 


& ble Evidence, and a more gracious Inſtance of ſuch his in- 
« tention, than by calling ſuch Perſons to his Council, Whom 
& the People generally noun moſt inclin'd to, and intent 
« upon, fuch Reformation: , that this would be 2 

<« means to preſerve the dignity and juſt power of that Board 
« which might otherwiſe, on the account of the late exce 
< and violation, be more ſubject to inconvenient attempts for 
< the Future. Fenn | 
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HEREUrO in one day were ſworn Privy Counſellors, Divers new 
much to the PEAS Joy, Earl of Hertford (whom the Privy Coun- 
King afterwards made Marquis) the Earl of Bedford, the Earl // fern 


of Eſer, the Earl of Briſtol, the Lord gay, the Lord Savile, 
and the Lord Kimbo/tox; and within two or three days after, 
the Earl. of JParwick: being All perſons. at that time vet! 

tous to the People, or to the Scots, by whoſe eleftion abi 
diſcretion the People choſe; and bad been All in ſome um- 
brage at Court, and Moſt in viſible disfavour there. This 
act the King did very chearfully; heartily inclined to Some 
of them, as He had reaſon; and not appr ding any Incon- 
venience by that act from the Others, whom he thought this 
light of his grace would Reform, or at leaſt Reſtrain. 

Bur the calling and admitting men to that Board is not a 
work that can be indifferent: the Reputation, if not the Go- 
vernment of the State depending on it. And though, it may 
be, there hath been too much Curioſity heretofore uſed to 
diſcover men's humours in particular points, before they have 
receiv'd that Honour; whereas poſſibly ſuch differences were 
rather to have been defird than avoided : yet there are cer- 
tain Opinions, certain Propoſitions, and general Princi- 
ples, that Whoſoever does not hold, and does not believe, is 
not, without great danger, to. be — for a n 7 
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ſellor. As, whoſoever is not fix'd to Monarchical 4 
the preſervation and upholding whereof: is the chief End of 
ſuch a Council: Whoſoever doth not believe that in order 
to that great End, there is a Dignity, a Freedom, a Juriſdi- 
ction moſt eſſential to be preſerv'd in, and To that place; 
and takes not the Preſervation thereof to heart; t never 
to be receivd there. What in prudence is to be done to- 
wards that End, admits a latitude that honeſt and wiſe men 
may ſafely and profitably differ in; and thoſe Differences 
(which 1 faid before there was too much unskiltul care to 
prevent) uſually produce great advantages in knowledge and 
wiſdom: but the End it ſelf, that which the Logicians call 
the Terminus ad quem, ought always to be a poſtulatum, which 
Whoſoever doubts; deſtroys: and Princes cannot be too 
ſtrict, too tender, in this conſideration, in the conſtituting 
the body of their Privy-Council, upon the Prudent mT 
whereof, much of their Safety; more of their Honour 
Reputation (which is the Life it ſelf of Princes) both at home 
+ abroad neceſſarily depends: and the Inadvertencies in 
this Point, have been, mediately or immediately, the Root 
and the Spring of moſt of the Calamities that have enſued. 
Two Reaſons have been frequently given by Princes for 
Overſights, or for Wilful Breaches, in this important diſpen- 
ſation of their Favours. The firſt, « That ſuch a man can do 
«no harm; when God knows, few men have done more 
harm than Thoſe who have been thought to be able to do 


leaſt; and there cannot be a greater error than to believe a 


man whom we ſee qualified with too mean parts to do good, 
to be therefore incapable of doing hurt: there is a ſupply ot 
Malice, of Pride, of Induſtry, and even of Folly, in the 
Weakeſt, when He ſets his heart upon it, that makes a ſtrange 
progreſs in Miſchief. The Second, . When Perſons of ordi- 
<« nary faculties, either upon importunity, or other collateral 
cc reſpects, have been introduc'd There, that it is but a place 
« of Honour, and a general teſtimony of the King's affe- 
<«CEtion; and ſo it hath been, as it were, reſerv'd as a prefer- 
ment for Thoſe, who were fit for no other preferment. As 
amongſt the Jeſuits they have a Rule, That they, who are 


unapt for greater Studies, ſhall ſtudy cafes of Conſcience. B 


this means the Number hath been increas'd, which in it ſelf 
breeds great Inconveniencies; ſince a Leſs number are fitter 
both for Counſel and Diſpatch, in matters of the greateſt mo- 
ment, that depend upon a quick execution, than a Greater 
number of men equally honeſt and wiſe: and for That, and 
other reaſons of Unaptneſs and Incompetency, Committees 


of dextrous men have been appointed out of the Table to do 


the bũſineſs of it; and ſo men have been no ſooner * 
* wit 
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bers. And by this kind of Reſentment, many ſad Inconveni- 
ences have befallen the King; and Thoſe men Who have had 
the honour and misfortune ot thoſe ſecret; truſts, 
Tut ruth is, the ſinking and near deſperate condition of 
Monarchy in this Kingdom can never be buoy d up, but by 
a prudent and ſteady Council attending upon the virtue and 
vivacity of the King; nor be preſerv'd and improved when it 


is up, but by cheriſhing and preſerving the wiſdom, integrity, 


dignity, and reputation, of that Council: the luſtre whereof 


always reflects upon the King himſelf; who is not thought a 
Great Monarch when he follows only his own Reaſon. and 
Appetite; but when, for the informing his Reaſon, and guid- 
ing his Actions, he uſes the dervice, induſtry, and faculties of 
the Wiſeſt men. And though it hath been, and will be, al- 
was neceſſary to admit to thoſe Counſels ſomei men of great 
Power, who will not take the pains to improve their great 
parts; yet the Nuraber of the whole ſhould not be too great; 
and the Capacities and Qualities of the moſt {hould be fit. for 
buſineſs; that is either for judgment, and Diſpatch; or for 
One of them at leaſt: and for Integrity above all. 1 1ink 
_Tars Digreſſion (much longer than was intended) will 
not appear very im Ne when the great diſſervice {hall 
appear, which befel the King by the ſwearing thoſe Lords 
formerly mention'd (I ſpeak but of ſome of them) Privy-Coun- 
ſellors. For inſtead of exerciling themſelves in their new Pro- 
vince, and endeavouring to preſerve and vindicate that Juriſ- 
dition; they look d upon themſelves as preferr'd thither, by 
their reputation in Parliament, not by the kindneſs and eſteem 
of the King; and ſo reſolv'd to keep up principally the great- 
neſs of that Place, to which chey thought they ow'd their 
Own greatneſs. And therefore when the King requir'd the 
Advice of his Privy-Council, in thoſe matters of the higheſt 
importance which were then every day incumbent on Him, 
the new Privy-Counſellors pobtively declar'd, © That They 
might not (that was, that no body might) give his Majeſty 
any advice in matters depending in the two Houſes, 
< which was not agreeable to the ſenſe of the two Houſes; 
&« which They calFd his Great Council, by Whoſe wiſdom 
he was entirely to guide himſelf. As this doctrine was in- 
ſi pidly and perniciouſly ae by ſome; ſo it was ſupinely 
and ſtupidly ſubmitted to by ar inſomuch as the King, 
| 3 in 
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with the Honourable title, and pleaſed with the obligation 
of- being made Privy - Counſellors, than they have check d 
that delight with diſcering that they were not fully truſted; 
and ſo have been more incenſed with the Reproachful diſtin- 
ction At, than obliged with the Honourable admiſſion To 
that Board, where _ do not find all perſons equally. Mem- 
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in a moment found himſelf bereay'd. of all Publick aſſiſtance 
and advice, in a time when he needed it moſt; and — pens 
eſt, upon the matter, his only buſmeſs, being prudenti7ß 
to weigh and conſider What to conſent to, and What to 
Deny, of ſuch things as ſhould be Propos d to him by the two 
Houſes, He was now told, . That He was only to be Advis d 
ct by Them; which was as much as to ſay, that He. muſt do 
whatſoever They defir'd of im. 
WHEREAS in truth, it is not only Lawful for the Privy- 
Council, but theit Duty, to give faithfully and freely Their 
advice to the King upon all matters concluded in Pat 
to which his Royal aſſent is neceſſary, as well as upon any 
other ſubject whatſoever. Nay a Privy-Counſellor, as Such, 
is bound to diſſwade the King from conſenting to that which 
is Prejudicial to the Crown; at leaſt to make that Prejudice 
manifeſt to him; though as a priyate perſon he could wiſh 
the matter conſented to. And therefore, by the conſtitution of 
the Kingdom, and the conſtant practice of Former times, all 
Bills after they. had paſs'd both Houſes,” were deliver d by 
the Clerk of the Parliament to the Clerk of the Crown; and 
| by him brought to the Atturney General; who preſented the 
| fame to the King fitting in Council; and having read them, 
i declar d what Alterations were made by thoſe Bills to former 
| Laws; and what Benefit or Detriment, in Profit or Juriſdi- 
l Cion, would accrew thereby to the Crown: and then upon a 
| full and free debate by his Counſellors, the King reſolv'd 
l accordingly upon ſuch Bills as were to be enacted into Laws; 
1 and reſpited the other that het thought not fit to conſent to. 
As this hath been the known Practice, ſo the Reaſon is very 
1 viſible ; that the Royal Aſſent being a diſtinct and eſſential 
h part towards the making a Law, there ſhould be as much care 
| 2 to * the n MI of fag 
ll King u ofe occaſions, as Theirs, who prepare 2 
i for his Royal aſſent. a e en 
| Grear li- _ THAT it might appear that what was done Within the 
>. "Houſes, was agreeable to thoſe who were Without; and that 


if Preaching ö 5 N . | 

f and Print- the ſame Spitit reign'd in Parliament, and People; all poſſ- 
img. ble monks. was — in Preaching, and Printing Fal 
Scandalous Pamphlets, and adding New to them againſt the 
Church: Petitions preſented by many Pariſhioners againſt 

3 their Paſtors, with Articles of their Miſdemeanours and Beha- 
| viours; moſt whereof conſiſted, «in their Bowing at the 
< name of Jeſus, and obliging the Communicants to come up 
<« to the Altar (as they enviouſſy call'd it) that is, to the Rails 
which enclos'd the Communion- Table, < To receive the Sa- 
c crament. All which Petitions were Read with great delight, 
and preſently referr d to the Committee about gs 
were 


-_ 
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where Mr White, 2 grave Lawyer, but notoriouſly diſaffe- 
cited to the Church, Jari the! it ; and; then both Petition 

and Articles were 2d. to be Printed and Pubbſh'd (a Li- 
cence never. practiſed before) that the People might be in- 


d againſt the Clergy ; who were quickly taught, to call 
al keel whom ſich Petitions ath tides were ex- 
hibited ( which.were e done by à few of the Rab- 
ble, and meaneſt of the . 5 * 7 2 the ſenſe and judge- 
ment of the Pariſh) the. Sc | 208 which Appellation 
was frequently applied to men of great Gravity and Tharking, 
and the moſt Unblemillyd lives. 99 2 
Tue E cannot hee a better Inſtance of the Unruly and Mu- 
tinous Spirit of the City of London, which was then the Sink 
of all the ill humours of the Kingdom, than the Triumpbant 
Entry which ſome Perſons at that time made into Land 
who had been before ſeen | 
Libellous and Infamous Offenders : of which, am of men 
ſcarce any age can afford the like. 
Turn x had: been Three perſons of ſeveral Profeſſions 
ſome years before Cenſur'd in the Star-Chainber, Williew 
Pra a Barriſter of Laxcols's Inn, Jobs Baſtwick à Doctor of 
* and Henry Burton a Miniſter. and Lecturer of Lo- 


Tus Firſt, not unlearn'd in the Profeſſion of che Law, 
as fat as Learning is acquir'd by the meer reading of Books: 
but being a perſon of great Induſtry, had ſpent more time in 
reading Divinity; and which marr'd that Divinity, in the 
conveflation of Factious and Hot- headed Divines: and ſo, by 
a mixture of all three, with the rudeneſs and arrogance of his 
On nature, had contracted a Proud and Venemous Diſlike 
to the diſcipline of the Church of England; and ſo by degrees 
(as the Progreſs is very natural) an equal Irrevefence to the 
Government of the State too; both which he vented in ſeve- 
ral abſurd, petulant, and ſupercilious Diſcourſes in Print. 

TRE Second, a half. witted, crack-brain'd Fellow,unknowa 
to either Univerſity, or the College of Phylicians ; but one 
that had ſpent his time abroad, between the Schools and the 
Camp (for he had been in or pals'd through Armies) and 
had gotten a Doctorſhip, and Latin; with, which in a v 1 
flowing ſtyle, with ſome wit and much malice, he Inveigb 
againſt the Prelates of the Church in a Book which he printed 
in Nollama, and induſtrioully 3 in Londan, and through- 
out the Kingdom; having preſum'd (as their Modelty is al- 


ways equal to their Obedience) to Dedicate it, To the Sacred 
Majofy of She King. 1 Se ho So Hg | 

TE Third, had formerly a kind of relation by Service 
to the King ; having before he rook Orders, waited as Cloſet- 
N 4 T . 
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keeper, and ſo attended at Canonical hours with the Books 
of Ievotion upon his Majeſty when he was Prince of JPales ; 
and a little before the death of King Fames. took Orders: and 
ſo his Highneſs coming ſhortly to be King; the vapours of 
Ambition fumin into Vis head that he was ſtill to keep his 
Place, he would not think of leſs than being Clerk of the 
Cloſet to the new King, which Place his Majeſty conterr'd 
upon, or rather continued in, the Biſhop of Durham, Doctor 
Neyl, who had long ſerv'd N James there. Mr Burton 
thus diſappointed, and, as He call d it, deſpoiFd of his Right, 
would not, in the greatneſs of his heart, {it down by the af- 
front; but committed two. or three ſuch weak, fawcy in- 
diſcretions, as cauſed an Inhibition to be ſent him, . That he 
c ſhould not preſume to come any more to Court: and from 
that time he reſolv'd to revenge himſelf of the Biſhop of 
Durham, upon the whole Order; and fo turn'd Lecturer, and 
Preach'd againſt Them ; being endued with Malice and Bold- 
neſs, inſtead of Learning and any tolerable Parts. 

THESE Three perſons having been for ſeveral follies and 
libelling humours, firſt gently Reprehended; and after, for 
their Incorrigibleneſs, more ſeverely Cenſured and Impriſon'd; 
found ſome means in Priſon of Correſpondence, which was 
not before known to be between them; and to combine them- 
ſelves in a more Peſtilent and Seditious Libel than they had 
ever before vented ; in which the Honour of the 1 
Counſellors, and Biſhops, was with equal licence blaſted and 


traduc'd; which was faithfully diſpersd by their Proſelytes 


in the City. The Authors were quickly and eaſily known, 
and had indeed too much ingenuity to deny it; and were there- 
upon brought together to the Star- Chamber ore tenus; where 
they behaved themſelves with marvellous Inſolence; with 
full confidence demanding < That the Biſhops who fat in the 
Court (being only the Arch- Biſhop of Canterbury, and the 
Biſhop of London) © might not be preſent, becauſe they were 
cc their Enemies, and ſo Parties: which, how ſcandalous and 
ridicalous ſoever it ſeem'd then There, was good Logick and 

ood Law two years after in Scotland, and ſerv'd to baniſh 
the Biſhops of that Kingdom both from the Council-Table 
and the Aſſembly. Upon a very patient and ſolemn Hear- 
ing, in as full a Gurt as ever I ſaw in that place, without any 
difference in opinion or diſſenting voice, they were all Three 
cenſur'd as Scandalous, Seditious, and Infamous perſons, . To 
< loſe their Ears in the Pillory, and to be impriſon'd in ſe- 
« veral Jayls' during the King's pleaſure : all which was exe- 
cuted with Rigour and Severity enough. But yet their itch 
of Libelling ſtill broke out, and their Friends of the City 
found a line of Communication with them. Sane the 
In | iſdom 
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| Wiſdom of the Stare thought. fit, that thoſe Infectious Sores 


ſhould breath out their Corruption in ſome Air more remote 


from that catching City, and leſs liable to the ' contagion: 
and ſo, by an Order of the Lords of the Council, Mr Prys 
was ſent to a Caſtle in the Iſland of Jerſey; Dr Beſtwick to 
Silly ; and Mr. Burtos tOGuernſey ; where they remain'd, un- 
conſider d and truly I think unpitied (for they were nen of 
no vertue or merit) for the ſpace of Two years, till the begin- 
ning of this preſent Parliament. b ee e 


HORTLY upon that, Petitions were preſented by their | 


Wives or Friends, to the Houſe of Commons, expreſſing 
« Their heavy Cenſures and long Sufferings; and defiri 


way of Appeal, © That the juſtice and rigour of that Sentence 


<« might. be review'd and conſider d; and that their Perſons 
ce might be brought from thoſe remote and deſolate places to 
<« London, that ſo they might be. able to facilitate or attend 
<« their own buſineſs. The ſending for them out of Priſon 


(which was the main) took up much conſideration :; for 


though very Many who had no kindneſs, had yet compaſſion 
for the . thinking they had ſuffer d enough; and that 
though they were ſcurvy Fellows, they had ſcurvily 
uſed: and Others, had not only affection to their Perſons as 


having ſuffer d for a Common cauſe ; but were concern d to 


revive and improve their uſeful faculties of Libelling and Re- 
viling Authority; and to make thoſe ebullitions of their ma- 
lice not thought noiſom to the State: Vet a Sentence of a 
ſupreme Court, the Star- Chamber 2 which they had not 
Vet ſpoke with Irreverence) was not lightly to be blown off: 
but, when they were inform' d, and had conſider d, that by 
that Sentence the Petitioners were condemn'd to ſome Priſons 
in London; and were afterward remov'd thence by an Order 


of the Lords of the Council; they look'd upon that Order. 


as a violation of the Sentence: and ſo made no ſcruple to 


Order « That the Priſoners ſhould be remov'd from thoſe 


<« forreign Priſons, to the Places to which they were regularly 
c firſt committed. And to that purpoſe, Warrants were {ign'd 
by the Speaker, to the Governours and Captains of the ſeve- 
ral Caſtles, . To bring them in ſafe cuſtody ta London: which 
were ſent with all poſhble expedition. SEES bo. 

PxyNn and Burton being Neighbours (though in diſtinct 
Iſlands) landed at the fame time at Southampton; Where they 
were receiv'd and entertain'd with extraordinary demonſtra- 
tions of Affection and Eſteem; attended by a marvellous con- 


flux of Company; and their Charges not only born with 


great magnificence, but liberal Preſents given to them. And 
this method and ceremony kept them Company all their 
Journey, great herds of People meeting them at their en- 
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derful acclamations of W came near Los- 


425 multitudes of People of K ſome on 
peg others 1 fome miles from the 
own v 4 and 
were brought, * cd of the * n 32 
at -cro/7, ind carried into the City by above ten — 
fand ns, with Boughs and Flowers in their hends; the 
Common People ſtrewing Flowers and Herbs in the ways as 


they paſs d, making great noiſe, ' and expreſſions of joy for 


their Deliverance and Return; and in thoſe actlamanions , 


mingling loud and — exclamations againſt the Biſhops, 


Who had fo cruelly profecuted ſuch Godly» men. In the 
fame manner, within five or fix days aſter, and in like Tri- 


Dr Baftwick return'd — landing at Dover; 
— {bo thence bringing the ſame 3—— the Affe⸗ 
ctions and Zeal of N as the others had done from n p-. 
ſtire and Surrey, was met before he came to Sour bwark by the = 
good People of London, and ſo conducted to his Lodging lice- 
wiſe in the City. 

I $H0UL b not have waſted thus much time in a diſcourſe 
of this nature, but that it Is, and was Then evident, that 
this InfurreCtion (for it was no better) and Frenzy of the 
People, was an effect of great Induſtry and Policy, to try 
and publiſh the Temper of the People; and to Them- 
ſelves, in the activity and intereſt of their Tribunes, to whom 
that province of Shewing them was committed. And from 
this time, the Licence of Preaching and Printing increaſed; 
to that degree, that all Pulpits were freely deliver'd to the 
Schiſtnatical and Silenced Preachers, who till then had lurk d 
in corners, or 3 in New-Englayd; and the Preſſes at li- 
berty for the pu the moſt Invective, Seditious, and 
Scurrilous Pamp —_ t their Wit and Malice could in- 
vent. Whillt the the Miniſters of the State, and Judges of the 
Law, like men in an Extaſy, ſurpriz'd and awaz d with ſe- 
veral Apparitions, had no or Motion; as if, having 
committed ſuch an Exceſs of Juriſdiction (as men —_ — 
Surfeits are enjoin d for a time to eat — Suh ) the 
preſcrib'd to exerciſe no quriſdiction at all. Whereas, with- 
out doubt, if either the Privy-Council, or the Judges and 
the King's learn'd Council, had aſſum'd the courage to have 
Queſtion'd the Preaching, or the Printing, or the Sditious 
Riots upon the Triumph of thoſe three Scandalous men, be- 
fore the uninterruption and ſecu * bad contirm'd the Peo- 
ple in all three; it had been no hard matter to have deſtroy d 
thoſe Seeds, and pull'd up thoſe Plants, which being negleCt- 
ed, gew up and rdfper'd to a full Harveſt of e Treakon 

reaſon 
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Treaſon. But this was yet but a rudeneſs and renkaeſs Abroad 
without any viſidle countenance or approbation from che Far- 
liament: | em'd- Chaſt within thoſe Wals 
Tun firſt Malignicy:that was apparent. There (forthe Ac> 

_ cuſation of the Arch-Biſhop and the karl of g r were 

look d upon as acts of Paſlion,/ directed againſt particular Fer- 
ſons, who were thought to have deſerv'd ſome extraordinary 
meaſures and proceeding) was; againſt the Church: Firſt, in 
their Comtnittee for Religion; which had been aſſumed ever 
ſince the latter times of King James, though ſeldom or never 
any ſuch thing had Before been heard of in Parliament; 
whete, under pretence of receiving Petirions againſt Clergy 
men, they often debated Points beyond the verge of Their 

underſtanding: Then by their chearful reception of a De- 4 Declers- 
claration of many Sheets of Paper againſt the whale Govera- '*” of ſome 
ment of the Church; preſented by ten or a — — f . 
at the Bat; and pretended to be 15. Hundreds n ef /ome 
of the Miniſters of London and the Countries adjacent; and à Citizens, a- 
Petition, N dy Alderinan Pennington, andalledg'd to me 
be e by. Twenty Thotthnd men, Iyjabinas wavia of theChurch 
Ci London; who required in plain terms, Biſhops. 
< total Kxtixpati of Epi 7. Ver the Houſe was Then EO 
{o far from being- d with that Spirit, chat the utmoſt 
that could be obtain d, upon a long Debate upon that Peti- 
tion, was, < That it-{hould- not be rejected; againſt which 
the Number of the Petitioners, was utg'd as @ powerful Ar- 
vari only it was ſuffer d to remain in the of the 

erk of the Houſe, with direction, ( That no Copy of it 
ce ſhould be given. And for the Miniſters, Declaration, one 
Part only of it was inſiſted on by them, and Ræad in the 
Houſe ; which concern'd the exerciſe of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſ- 
diction, and the Excefs of their Courts; the other parts 
were Declined by many of them, and 2 > 
<« To be Seal'd up by the Clerk, that they might be peruſed 
ce by no Man. So that all that Envy and Animolxy againſt 
the Church ſeem'd to be refoly'd into a deſite, . That a Bill 
cc might be fram'd to Remove the Biſhops from their Votes 
ce in the Lords Houſe, and from any Office in Secular Affairs; 
which was the utmoſt Men ptetended to wiſh ; and to ſuch 
a pur „2 Bill was thortly after prepar d, and brought 
into the Houfe ; of which, more {hall be ſaid ia its proper 


Ir was a ſtrange Diſingenuity, that was practiſed in the Grat Dif- 
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lick „ where care was taken it ſhould be received 
with Approbation: the Subſcription of very Few hands filld 
the Paper it ſelf, where the Petition was written, and there- 
fore many more Sheets were anner d, for the reception of the 
Number, which gave all the credit, and procured all the 
countenance to the Undertaking. When. a multitude of 
Hands was procured, the Petition it Self was cut off; and 
a New One fram' d, ſuitable to the deſign in hand, and an- 
nex'd to the long Liſt of Names which were Subſcribed to 
the Former. By this means, Many men found Their hands 
Subſcribed to Petitions, of which, They betore had never 
heard. As ſeveral Miniſters, whoſe Hands were to the Peti- 
tion and Declaration of the Londow Miniſters before men- 
tion'd, have prafeſs'd to many Perſons, That They never 
& ſaw That Petition or Declaration before it was preſented 
< to the Houſe; but had fign'd Another, the Subſtance of 
ce which was, Not to be Compelld to take the Oath enjoin'd 
<by the New Canons: and when they found, inſtead of 
« That, their Names ſet to a deſire of an Alteration of the Go- 
cc vernment of the Church, They with much trouble went to 
Mf Marſhall, with whom they had intruſted the Petition 
cc and their Hands; who gave them no other Anſwer, but 
ce that it was thought fit by Thoſe who underſtood Buſineſs 
ce better than They, that the Latter Petition ſhould father be 
ce preferrd than the Former. And when He found, they in- 
tended by ſome Publick Act to Vindicate themſelves from 
that Calumny; Such perſons, upon Whom they had their 
greateſt dependence, were engag d, by threats and promiſes 
to prevail with them, to Sit ſtill, and to paſs by that Indirect 
roceeding. | > BITE 258 | | ; 
Complaints - For the better facilitating and making way for thoſe vi- 
againſt ſome rulent attempts upon the Church, Petitions and Complaints 
— lar vere Exhibited againſt the Exorbitant Acts of ſome Bilhops; 
Meß, efpecially againſt the Biſhops of Bath and Wells, and Eäy; 
who, they alledged, . Had with great Pride and Inſolence, 
<« provok'd all the Gentry, and Moſt of the Inhabitants with- 
and againſt © in their Dioceſſes. And the New Canons were inſiſted on, 
the New ca- c as a moſt palpable Invaſion by the Whole Body of the 
ont». CEClergy, upon the Laws and Liberty of the People. 
I sa1D before, that after the Diſſolution of the former 
Short Parliament, the Convocation was continued by ſpecial 
Warrant from the King; and by his Majeſty, in a ſolemn 
meſſage ſent to them by S* Harry Vane then Principal Secre- 
tary, © Requir'd to proceed in the making of Canons, for the 
ce better Peace and Quiet of the Church. Notwithſtanding 
this Command, the Chief of the Clergy, well knowing the 
| Spirit of Bitterneſs that was contracted againſt them; and 
many 
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many obſolete Pamphlets againſt their juriſdiction and Power, 


being; ſince the Commotions in Sros land, revived and pub- 
liſh'd: with more freedom; deſired his Majeſty, * That the 
“ Opinions of the Judges might be known and declar'd, Whe- 
cc ther They might then ' lawfully Sit, the Parliament being 
& Diſſolv d, and proceed to the making of Canons; as like- 
<« wiſe upon other Particulars in Their Juriſdiction, which 
« had been moſt inveigh'd againſt; 1. oe 1 
© ALL the Judges of England, upon à mature Debate, in the 
preſence: of the King's Council, under their Hands aſſert 
. << The Power of the ' Convocation in making Canons, an 
cc thoſe other parts of 3 had been ſo En- 
cc viouſly queſtionꝰ d. Hereupon; They proceeded; and hav- 
ing Compoſed a Body of Canons, preſented the ſame to 
his Majeſty, for his Royal Approbation. They were then 
2 ebated at the Council - Board; not without notable 
ppoſition : for upon ſome leſſening the Power and Autho- 
rity of their Chancellors, and their Commiſſaries, by thoſe 
Canons, the Profeſſors of that Law took themſelves to be 
Diſobliged ; and Sr Henry Martin (who was not likely to 
overſee any advantages ) upon ſeveral days of Hearing at the 
Council-Table, with his utmoſt skill Objected againſt them; 
but in the end, by the entire. and unanimous Advice of the 
Privy Council, the Canons were confirm'd by the King, un- 
der the Great Seal of England; and thereby enjoyn'd to be 
obſerv d. So that whatſoever they were, the Judges were 
at leaſt as Guilty of the Firſt Preſumption in F NR 
them; and the Lords of the Council, in Publiſhing anc 
1 them; as the Biſhops, or the reſt of the Clergy, in 
ither. 9 
Vt r the Storm fell wholly on the Church: and the Mat- 
ter of thoſe Canons, and the Manner of making them, was 
inſiſted on, as a pregnant teſtimony of a Malignant Spirit 
in the very Function of the Biſhops. The truth is, the ſeaſon 
in which that Synod continued to Sit (as was obſerv'd be- 
fore) was in ſo ill a Conjuncture of time (upon the Diſſo- 
lution of a Parliament, and almoſt in an Invaſion from Scot- 
land) that nothing could have been Tranſacted there, of a 
Popular and Prevailing influence. And then, ſome ſharp Ca- 
nons againſt Sectaries; and ſome Additionals in point of 
Ceremonies, countenancing, though not enjoining what had 
not been long practiſed, infinitely inflam'd Some, and trou- 
bled Others: who jointly took advantage of what ſtrictly 
was amiſs; as the making an Oath, the Matter of which was 
conceiv'd Incongruous; and enjoyning it to many of the 
Laity, as well as the Clergy; and likewiſe the granting of 
Sublidies. / , 
0 
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»ich are 80 that the Heuſe of Commons (that is the major part) 
condemn'd made ie eo in that Heat; to declare, & That the Convo- 
by the Houſe ec cation · Houle had no Power at all of making Canons: not- 
of Comm. \rithftanding that it was apparent by the Law, and the un- 
contrad! 1 7 — of the Church, that Canons had never 
been otherwiſe made: « And that thoſe Canons contain'd in 
cc them; matter of Scdition and Reproach-to the Power; 
ce prejudicial to the Liberty and Property of the'SubjeCt; an 
<©ro the Privileges of Parliament. By the extent of which 
notable Vote and Declaration, they had involv'd almoſt the 
whole Clergy under the Guilt of Arbitrary Proceedings; as 
much as they had done the Nobility and try before, un- 
der their Votes againſt Lords Lieutenants, Lieute- 
nants, NA ee uy lors, and Sheriffs; and of which they made 
the ſame uſe : as ſhall be remembred in its proper place. 
Money bor- IN the mean time, the two Armies were neceſlarily to be 
„d of the provided for, leſt the Countries where their Quarters were, 
City 65 theſhould come to be oppreſſ d by free Quarter; Which would 
Ar Foun wn. not only raiſe a very 1neonvenient noiſe, but introduce a 
the two Ar- neceſſity of 5 the Armies, which they were in no 
miei. degree ready for: and Money not being to be raiſed ſoon 
enough in the regular way, by Act of Parliament, which. 
would require fome time in the paſſing ; beſides, that the 
Manner and Way of raifing it had not been enough confi- 
der'd; and the Collecting it would require much time, even 
after an Act of Parliament ſhould be paſs'd: Therefore for 
the Hee Supply, it was thought fit to make uſe of Their 
Credit with the City; to whom a formal Embaſſy of Lords 
and Commons was ſent; which were carefully choſen of 
Such Perſons as carried the buſineſs of the Houſe before them 
that the performing the Service, might be as well imputed 
to Their particular Reputation and Intereſt, as to the Aﬀe- 
ction of the City: and theſe Men in their Orations to the 
Citizens, undertook © That their Money ſhould be repaid 
cc with Intereſt by the Care of the Parliament. And this was 
the Firſt Introduction of the Publick Faith; which grew af- 
terwards to be applied to all Monſtrous purpoſes. 
Tr1s expedient ſucceeded twice or thrice for ſuch Sums 
as they thought fit to require; which were only enough to 
carry on their Affairs, and keep them in motion; not propor- 
tionable to diſcharge the Debt due to the Armies, but to 
enable them to Pay their Quarters: it being fit to keep a con- 
ſiderable Debt ſtill owing, leſt they ſhould appear too ready 
to be Disbanded. e | 
Ane com- THEY had likewiſe another Deſign in this Commerce 
mon- council With the City; Which, > pacing the Loan of Money, uſed 
ef the Par!) to recommend ſome ſuch thing to the Parliament, 5 
che, en. advance 


f the Rebelhan, 8&c. 
As the. IM. 
ene e ie yp te ting 
which Managers knew well what uſe to make of 
any Emergency. When They had ſet this Traffick on 


in the Cry, and fo. be their Friends There into more | 
and activity; den, at Their Election for Com- N 


mon-C Men ( whi e Lear before 
and in which, new Men had rarel 
in caſe of Death, but the old ft continued ) all the. grave 


eee — rnb Bs no 


were maſt Eminent for op the Governm 

diſaſfected to the Church, 
which made a preſent, viſible 1 e Teer 
the City (the Common- Council having fo great a ſhare in 


the management of affairs. 2 and even in the 
0 1 v be though! of for of 
THER: Wa were now to. t ge 
Ay which ws, once at leaſt every Month, ior 
„ ely- by the Srotie Commiſſioners ; which | 
ed the fame proviſion to be made 28 Forces. 
The next Expedient was, “ That in ſo great an 
«and for the Publick Peace, that the Armies migh 
« tex into Blood, by the determination of the 
& want of Pay w inevitably produce; The ſeveral Mens 
* bers: of the Houſe would Mon ey, according to their 
« ſevera} Abilities ; or that Such as had no Money, would be- 
«come Bound for it: and upon theſe terms enough could "21S 
be borrow'd. This was no ſooner Propoſed , but Con- 
ſented to, by all the eminent Leaders; and by many 
Others, in order to make themſelves me more acceptable 
to Thole ; and fome did it for Their Own convenience 
there being little hazard of their Money , and full 1 Inceref 
to. be receiv'd, and believing” it would facilitate the Disband- 
ing of the Armies ; to w all Sober Men's hearts were 


directed. 

AND now to port their ſtock of Credit, it was time to 
raiſe Money 2 People by Act of Parliament; which 
they had an Excuſe for not . e the uſual way, © Of 

« giving it immediately to the King , to be paid into the 
« uer ; becauſe the Publick aich was fo deeply en- 
« oap?d to the City for a great Debt; and ſo many 
“ cular Members in the Loan of 555 and in being Bound 
4for the Payment of great Sums, for which their Eſtates 
« were lyable: and therefore it was but reaſon , that for 
Their Indemnity, the Money that was ta be rais <d, ſhould 
be paid into the Hands of particular Members of the Houſe, 
4 named by Them; who ſhould take care to DP 1 ge al 
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the Govern-< 
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Adil paſα Publick Engagements. The firſt Bill they pad d being but 
for refine for two Subſidies, which was not ſufficient 980 os. any 
-e % conſiderable part of the Money borrow'd, They inſerted in 
Hoof the Bill the Commiſſioners Names, who were to receive 
Commens and Diſpoſe the Money. And the King made no pauſe in 
naming the Paſſing it: Himſelf not conſidering the Conſequence of 

—— it; 1 one about him having the Courage to Repreſent it 

cerve the ro . 4 5 | I. | {* 2 f 9. 
Money, F Roll that time, there was no Bill paſs'd for the raiſing 
The ſame of Money, but it was diſpoſed of in the ſame, or the like 
»cthed *f- manner; that none of it could be applied t6 the King's uſe, 
©1524. Or. by his direction. And they likewiſe took notice, < That 

cc from the time of his Majeſty's coming to the Crown, He 
cc had taken the Cuſtoms and Impoſitions upon Merchandize 
<« as his Own Right, without any Act of Parliament; which, 
cc They faid , no King had ever before done; inſinuating 
withal, « That They meant to make a further Enquiry into 
< Thoſe, who had been the Chief Miniſters in that pre- 
c ſumption. They faid, © No body could imagine, but that 
ce they intended to _ the Same to his Majeſty ,” in the 
ce fame manner, for his Life, as had been done to his Proge- 
c nitors by former Parliaments: But, that they found ſuch an 
cc Act could not be preſently made ready: becauſe the Book 
cc of Rates now in practice ( beſides that it had not been made 
by Lawful Authority) contain d many Exceſſes, and muſt 
« be Reform'd in ſeveral particulars; in preparing which, 
cc they would uſe all poſlible diligence, and hoped to effect ir 
Cc in a ſhort time: however, that the continuance of the Col- 
cc jection in the manner it was in, without any Lawful Title, 
c and during the very fitting of the Parliament, would be a 
c&c Precedent of a very ill Conſequence, and make the Right of 
ce giving it the more 9 at leaſt the leſs Valued. 
cc And therefore it would be fit, that either all the preſent 
C Collection ſhould be diſcontinued, and ceaſe abſolutely; 
cc which was in the power of the Merchants themſelves to 
1 cc do, by refuſing to pay any Duties which there was no Law 
| «to compel them to: or, That a ſhort Act ſhould be preſently 
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cc paſs d, for the continuance of thoſe Payments for a ſhort 
ce time; againſt the Expiration whereof, the Act for granting 
ce them for Life, with the Book of Rates, would be prepar'd, 
| cc and ready. There were many inconveniencies diſcover'd 
| in the Firſt, in diſcontinuing the Collection and Payment of 
Duties, © Which would not be fo wy reviv'd again, and 
(c reduced into order: and that the would without pre- 
ce judice to Either, both vindicate the Right of the Subject, 
cc and ſecure the King's Profit: and. fo they prepared (with 

all the expreſſions of Duty and Affection to the King that 

. can 
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can ine, 1 and preſented a Grant of thoſe Duties for 
_ ſome few Months. In which there was a preamble, « Diſap+ 
«proying and qe ren, All that had been done in That 
<« particular, from his Majel py firſt coming to the Crown; to 
« that time; and aſſerting His whole Right to thoſe Pay- 
« ments, to depend upon the Gift of his Subjects: and con- 
cluded with «Moſt ſevere Penalties to be inflicted upon Thoſe, 
« who ſhould preſume hereafter to Collect or Receive them 
c otherwiſe, than as they were, or ſhould be, granted by Act 
cc of Parliament: which had never been in any other Act of 
Parliament declared: which the King likewiſe pals'd. So all 
the Revenue He had to live upon, and to provide him meat, 
and which he had reaſon to expect ſhould. have been more 
certainly continued to him, was taken into Their Hands; in 
order to take it from Him too, whenever they ſhould think 
it convenient to their other deſigns: of which, he ſhortly after 
found the miſchief. 75 * . 
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T Hove B, 28 hath been obſerw'd, there was not hitherto 4 51 /++ 4 
one Peny of money given to the King, or receivd by | His Trienn:a! 
Miniſters; yet, becauſe Subſidies were rais'd upon the Peo- * -- wan 
ple, according to the Formality of Parliaments ; and as if all 4. 


that great Supply had been to e Har Coffers; It was 
thought nec , that the People ſhould be refreſh'd with 
ſome behooveful Law, at the fame time that they found them- 
ſelves charged with the payment of ſo many Subſidies. ' And 
under that conſideration ;' together with the Bill for Subſidies, 
Another was ſent up to the Lords, for a Triennial Parlia- 
ment: Both which, quickly paſs'd that Houſe, and were tranſ- 
mitted to the King. woot Hayy 

In that for the Triennial Parliament (though the fame 
was grounded upon Two former Statutes in the time of King 
Edward the Third, « That there ſhould be Once every Year 
<« a Parliament) there were ſome' clauſes very derogatory to 
Monarchical Principles; as „Giving the People Authority to 
cc aſſemble together, if the King fail'd to call them; and the 
like: Yet his Majeſty, really intending to make thoſe Con- 
ventions frequent, without any great heſitation, enacted thoſe 
two Bills together; ſo much to the — / and: Satisfa- 
ction of both Houſes, that they pretend o have ſuffi- 
cc cjently provided for the Security of the Common-wealth; 
<« and that there remain d nothing to be done, but ſuch a re- 
ce turn of Duty and Gratitude to the King, as might Teſtify 
ce their Devotions; and that their only End was to make Him 
c glorious: But thoſe Fits of Zeal and Loyalty, never laſted long. 


HE Lord Finch's flight, made not only the Place of Keeper 5, £dwatd 
vacant, but begot ſeveral other Vacancies. The Seal was Littleton 


given to Littleton, who was then Chief juſtice of the Common- A. 


Vol. I. Part 1. O Pleas; 


ade Lord 


wo aw wa 


Pleas ; for which Place he was excellently fitted: but being 
2a mati of a grave and comely Preſence, his other Parts were 
ovet-valued ; his Learning in the Law being his Maſter-piecs. 
And he was choſen to be keeper, upon the opinion and re- 
commendation of the Two great Miniſters under the cloud 
who had before brought him to be a 72 or, whillt 
Chief Juſtice, to the no little jealouſy of the Lord F 
| GC was wea of the 
ifition that was made into the King's Grants, and 
to be promoted to the Common Pleas. Herbert, the Sollici- 
tor General, — 9 r of Com- 
mons, ad and terrify d with their Temper, applying him- 
felf to Mr 1 or three — t er, withou 
interpoſing or croſſing them in any thing; long d infinite} 
to be out of that Fire: and ſo the * Atturney Gn 
ral, which at any other time had been to be wiſh'd, was now 
the more gratetul, as it remov'd him from the other atten- 
dance: it not being uſual in thoſe: times for the Atturney Ge- 
neral to be a Member of the Houſe of Commons: and he 
was calfd by Writ to attend the Houſe of Peers, where he 
Sits upon the Wool-Sack at the back of the Judges. —_ 
FRO the time that b 3 Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury, nor ieutenant of elend, 
nor of any particular men who were like to ſucceed Them in 
Favour ; All who had been active in the Court, or in any 
Service for the King, being totally diſpirited, and Moſt of 
them to be diſpoſed to any ill Offices againſt him ; the great 
Patriots thought they might be able to do their Country bet- 
ter Service, if they got the Places and Preferments of the 
Court for Themſelves, and fo prevent the Evil Counſels 
which had uſed to ſpring from thence. For which purpoſe, 
They had then a faſt Friend there, the Marquis of Hamilton; 
Who could moſt dextroufly put ſuch an affair into agitation, 
with the leaſt noiſe, and e both King and Queen to 
hearken to it very willingly: and in a ſhort time all particu- 
lars were well adjuſted for every man's accommodation. 
Great Offices THE Earl of Bedford was to be Treaſurer : in order to 
Pu. "4 for which, the Biſhop of London had already deſired the King 
of the Party.. To receive the Staff into His hand, and give him leave to 
cc retire to the ſole care of his Biſhoprick ; by which he wiſe- 
ly withdrew from the Storm, and enjoy'd the greateſt Tran- 
The Biſtoy of Quillity of any man of the Three Kingdoms, throughout the 
London re- whole Boiſterous and Deſtroying Time that follow'd ; and 
fgnng "4 liv'd to ſee a Happy and Bleſſed End of them, and died in 
a =p 8 Honour. And ſo the Treaſury was for the preſent put into 
pur int | Commiſſion. Mr Pym was to be Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
Commyion. which Office the Lord Cottingron was likewiſe ready to = 
| | + render, 


III Jo the Rebellion, c. 111 
render, ac of Indernnity 2 — fiture: 'Theſb 
Two were engag'd-to — Revenue to be libe+ 


rall ided for, an 1 — — and ſettled-. 
eee 2 the Karl of Bed: 


d_prevaiFd with jo the Removes mention'd 

© mk Ole tr (who hath been often, and 5. Jett 
will ds eſtner mention d in this Diſcourſe ) his Sollicitor Ges , C., 
N Ae e conſented to: hoping, thitt r.. 


of an Heubutable Extraction (if e had 
be ere he would have been very uſeful in the pre- 


e port His Service in the Houſe of Cor- 
pony uthority was then great; at leaft, that he 
wool be albanr'd ever to appear in my t bing that might 


1 Z 


* at that time, 


ern his Parry, 
Narr that he would 

eng i the 

© Spirt, or ai lombling it ; but 


oppoſed every thing which mi 
g Services wh when he wie his Sollicior, as ever | 


TRE Lord Say "was to. be Maſter of the Wards; which A 
Place the Lord Cottingten was likewiſe to ſurrender for his 
own quiet and ſecurity. And Denz Hollis was to be Secre- 
_ State, in the 3 Miadebanl. | 

nus 1 79 were entitely com- 
E hand its Pe that it was not fully execured, 
— 2 have adviſed 
or aeg hn him; —_— —_— Theſe very men would have 


done, after they had been ſo throughly engaged: whereas the 


King had None left about him in any Immediate Truſt in 


buſineſs (for I ſpeak not of the Duke of Richmond, and ſome 
very Few men more about his Perſon, who always behaved 
themſelves Honourably ) who either did not Betray, or Sink 
under the Weight or roach of it. 
Bur the Earl of Bedford was refoly'd, that he would not 
enter into the N till the Revenue was in _ degree 
ſettled; atleaſt, the Bill for Tonnage and Poundage pal d, 
with all desen cirenmitances, at for Life ; which both He 
and Mr Pym did very heartily labour to effect; and had in 
Their thoughts, Many good Expedients, which they in- 
ended to raiſe the Revenue of the Crown. And none of them 
were very follicitous to take their Promotions, before ſome 
other Accommodations were provided for ſome of the reft of 
their chief n 2 "a well "Re 
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with Their ſo haſty advancement before them, nor ſo ſub- 


miſſive in the future to follow their dictates. e, 
 HamBDpEN was a man they could not 88 
for; and therefore there were ſeveral Deſign very far 
driven, for the Satisfaction and Promotion of Him, and Eſ- 
ſex, and Kimboltox, and Others; though not ſo fully conclud- 


ed, as Thoſe before mention d. For the King's great End 


| was, by theſe Compliances, to ſave the Life of the Earl of 
Strafford, and to preſerve the Church from Ruin; for nobody 


thought the Arch-Biſhop in danger of Hig life. And there 
were. Few of the Perſons mention'd before, who _— 
their Preferments would do them much if the 

were ſuffer d to live; but in that of the rch, the Major 
Part even of thoſe Perſons would have been willing to have 
Satisfied the King: the rather, becauſe they had no reaſon to 
think the Two Houſes, or indeed Either of them, could have 
been induc'd to have purſued the contrary. And ſo the con- 


tinued and renewed violence in the ecution of the 


4 — 4 WHEN there was a new occaſion, upon the Importunity 


borrowing 
money in 
the City, 


Earl of Srrafford, made the King well contented (as the other 
Reaſons prevaiF'd with the other Perſons) that the putting 
< _ Promotions in practice, ſhould be for a time ſu- 
pended. | | | 


of the Scors/þh Commiſſioners, to procure more Money; and 
the Leading Men, who us'd to be forward in finding out -Ex- 
pediments. for Supply, ſeem'd to deſpair of being able to bor- 
row more ; becaule the City was much troubled and diſheart- 


ned, to ſee the Work of Reformation proceed ſo ſlowly, and 


no Delinquents Yet brought to Juſtice; and that till ſome ad- 
vance was made towards thoſe longed for Ends, there mult 
be no expectation of Borrowing more Money From, or In the 
City: At that time, Mr Hyde ſaid in the Houſe, © That He did 


.< not believe the thing to be ſo difficult as was pretended ; That 


no Man Lent his Money, who did not Gain by it; and that 
cc it was evident enough, that there was Plenty of Money; 
cc and therefore he was confident, if a ſmall Committee of the 
« Houſe were nominated, who, upon conſultation between 
'« themſelves, might uſe the Name of the Houſe to ſuch men 
© as were reputed to have Money, they might prevail with 
ce them to lend as Much as might ſerve for the preſent Exi- 
« gence. Whereupon the Houſe willingly approv'd the mo- 
tion; and nam'd Him, Mr Capel, Sr Fohr Strangeways, and 
Five or Six more, whom They delired might be join'd with 
them; Who, the ſame or the next day, repair'd into the City; 
reſolving to apply themſelves to no men but ſuch who were 
of clear reputation in point of Wiſdom, and Sobriety of Un- 


derſtanding, as well as of Wealth and Ability to lend. _ 
after 


Oe Rebellin, &c. 
after they had ſpoken Together with four or five eminent Men, 
they agreed bride thernſelves, and to confer Severally with 
their particular Acquaintances, upon the ſame Subject: Many 
men chooſing rather to Lend their Money, than to be known 
5 have it; and being very Wary in their expreſſions, except 
in private. ; i | | 


AEN they had again communicated together, they found 


that the Borrowing the Money would be very Eaſy; Every 
man with whom they had conferr'd, e's; wot and forward 
to Lend the Money, or to find a Friend who ſhould, u 
Their Security who propoſed it. Moſt of them in their Pri- 
vate Diſcourſe ſaid, T hat there was Money enough to be 
cc Lent, if men ſaw there would be like to be an End of Bor- 
cc rowing ; but that it was an univerſal Diſcomfort and Diſ- 
cc couragement, to all men of Eſtates and Diſcretion, to ſee 
cc Two great Armies till kept on foot in the Kingdom, at ſo 
cc yaſt a Charge, when there remain'd no fear of War; and 
cc that if a time were once appointed for the Disbanding them 
cc there ſhould not want Money for the doing all that ſhould 
ce he neceſſary in order to it. is Anſwer ſatisfied Them in 
all reſpects: and the next day, M* Hyde reported the Succeſs 
of their Employment; © That they had conferr'd with moſt 
cc of the Subſtantial, and Beſt Reputed men of the City; 
«© Who, by Themſelves and their Friends, had promis'd to 
ce ſupply the Money which was deſir d. And then He enlarged 
upon * The Temper they underſtood the TAP to be in, by 
ce the reports of Thoſe who might be reaſonably ſuppos d to 
«know it beſt; That it was indeed very much troubled and 
ce diſheartned, to ſee two Armies kept on foot at ſo vaſt a 
„Charge within the bowels of the Kingdom, when God be 
ce thank d all the danger of a War was removed; and that 
« They who were very able to make good what they pro- 
ce miſed, had frankly undertaken, That if a preremptory day 
cc was appointed, for being rid of thoſe Armies, there ſhould 
c not be want of Money to diſcharge them. rrp 
Tax Report was receiv'd with great Applauſe by the Ma- 
jor part of the Houſe; as was reaſonably collected by their 
Countenance : but it was as apparent, that the Governing 
Party was exceedingly perplex'd with it, and knew not on a 
ſuddain What to ſay to it: If they embraced the opportunity, 


to procure a ſupply of Money which was really wanted, it 


would be too great a Countenance to the Perſons who had 
N it; whoſe Reputation they were willing to Depreſs: 

des, it would imply Their Approbation of what -had been 
faid of the Disbanding : at leaſt, would be a ground of often 
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mentioning and preſſing it; and which, how grateful ſo- 


ever to moſt other men, was the thing they moſt abhorr'd. 
| O 3 Aſter 


Aſter a long Silence, Mr Hambdes' faid, „That the worthy 
Gentlemen were to be much Commended for the Pains they 

cc had taken; of which, He doubted not, Uſe wauld be 
made: and ſo propos d, That it might be well thought 

& of, and the debate reſum'd the next day; which could fot 

but dif:ou- be denied. The next ys AO Pennington (a man in 
raged «nd higheſt confidence with the Party; and one, who infinuated 
.. Fa,“ all things to che Cormmon-Council which he was directed 
. ſhould be ſtarted There) begun the diſcourſe; and ſaid, & That 
& the Gentlemen who had been laſt in the City to borrow 
& Money, had made a fair report, but that in the End of it, 
ce there was Colloguiztida: that He could not find with what 
te Perſons They had conferr'd about the Temper of the City; 
cc nor that any conſiderable People troubled themſelves with 

« Deſigning or Wiſhing what the Parliament ſhould do 
ce which they knew to be Wiſe enough, to know What and 
cc When they were to do that which was Beſt for the King- 
* dom; and they acquieſced in Their grave Judgment: and 
concluded, « That the Money that the H ſtood in need 
© of, or a greater Sum, was ready to be paid to whomſoever 
00 They ſhould appoint to receive it. e Houſe made it 
ſelf very Merry with the Alderman's Colloquintida, and call'd 
upon him “ To explain it; and fo the te ended: all So- 
ber men being wel pleas d to ſee the Diſorder they were in, 
and the Pains they had taken to Free Themſelves from it; 
which every day was renew'd upon them, as the Subject mat- 
ter afforded occaſion; and they viſibly loft much of the Reve- 

rence, which had been formerly paid them. 

A Commit= ABOUT the beginning of Merch, they begun to make 
a, Faw _ Preparations for the Trial of the Earl of Strafford; who had 
order io th, then been about three Months in Priſon, under the accuſa- 
Proſecution tion of High Treaſon : and by this time, for the better ſup- 
of the Eartply in this Work, a Committee was come from the Parlia- 
ef Strafford. ment in Ireland, to ſollicite Matters concerning that King- 
dom. This Committee (moſt of them being Papiſts, and the 
Principal Actors ſince in the Rebellion) was receivd with 

great kindneſs; and, upon the matter, added to the Com- 

mittee for the Profecution of the Earl of Strafford. So that 

now, Ireland ſeem'd no leſs intent upon the Ruin of that un- 
fortunate Lord, than Exgland and Stotland; there being ſuch 

a Correſpondence ſettled, between Weſtmimſ/ter and Dub- 

lin, that whatſoever was practiſed in the Houſe of Commons 

Here, was ſoon after done likewiſe There: and as Sr George 
Ratchff was accus'd Here of High Treaſon, upon pretence of 

being a Confederate with the Earl in his Treaſons; but in 

truth that he might not be capable of giving any Evidence 

on the Behalf of him, and thereupon ſent for into this King- 


dom: 


g 
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dom: So All, or Moſt of che other Perſons, who were in e 
any Truſt wich the Earl, and ſo privy to the Graunds and 
Reaſons of the Counſels There, and only able to make Thoſe 
parent, were accuſed by the Houſe of Commons in chat 
| Kingdon of High Treaſon; under the general Impeachmenr 
of «< Endeavouring'to ſubvert the Fundamental Laws of that 
Kingdom, and to introduce an Arbitrary Power i which 
ſerv'd the turn There, to Secure their Perſons, and to Re- 
move them from Councils, as it had done Here. el 
Wuar Seeds were then ſown for the Rebellion, which 
within a Year after broke out in Ireland, by the great * 
and Favour that Committee found; who, for the good Ser- 
vice againſt that Lord, were hearkned to in all things that 
2 that Kingdom, ſhall be obſerv'd, and fpoken of at 
e, hereafter. AE e | | . 
Ki uc time was ſpent in conſideration of the Manner of Cnfderari- 
the Trial; for they could find no Precedent would fit their 9 1 ns 
caſe : & Whether it ſhould be in the Houſe of Peers? which © 


4 Room was thought too little, for the Accuſers, Witneſſes, * ,, 
ce Judges, and 8 rs: Who ſhould Proſecute? Whether 
« Members ch of the Commons, or the King's Council ? 


ce Whether the Biſhops (which were twenty four in num- 
ber, and like to be too tender-hearted in matter of Blood , 
and ſo either to Convert many, or increaſe a Diſſenting Party 
too much) * Mould have Voices in the Trial? Whether 
cc thoſe who had been created Peers fince the Accuſation 
<« was carried up, ſhould be admitted to be Judges: And 
laſtly, « Whether the Commoners who were to be preſent 
<at the Trial, (ould fit Uncoverd? and, Whether any 
<« Members of the Houſe of Commons ſhould he Examin'd 
cc at the Trial on the behalf of the Earl? who had ſent a Liſt 
of Names, and deſir d an Order to that 3 

AFTER much debate it was agreed, “ That the Trial 
cc ſhould be in Weſtminſter-Hall, where Seats ſhould be built 
cc for the reception of the whole Houſe of Commons, which 
c together with the Speaker ſhould be preſent: for they 
Then foreſaw , that they might be put to another kind of 
Proceeding than That they pretended ; and (though with 
much ado) they conſented to fit Uncover'd, left ſuch a little 
circumſtance might diſturb the whole deſign. | 

Fo the Proſecution, they had no mind to truſt the 
King's Council; who neither knew their Secret Evidence, 
nor, being inform'd, were like to apply and preſs it ſo vi- 
gorouſly as the buſineſs would require: and therefore, they 


appointed “ That Committee which had prepared the Charge, 
to give in the Evidence, and in the Name of all the Com- 

« mons of England, to proſecute the Impeachment, - 
04 Fo R 
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Fax the Biſhops: after many bitter Invectives; and ro- 
membring the Faults of particular. Perſons; and the Canons 


who ſeem'd to involve the Whole Body; with Sharpneſs 


and Threats: they took the caſe to be ſo clear upon an old 
Canon (the Only one they acknowledged for Orthodox) 
that Clericus nom debet intereſſe Sanguini, that they were con- 
tent © To refer That to the Houſe of 7 as proper only 
<« for their determination. And this they did, not upon any 


Confidence they had in the Matter it felt, whatever Law, or 


Reaſon, or Canon they pretended; or in the Lords, the ma- 
jor part of whom, when an difference of opinion was, al- 


ways diſſented from Their deſigns: but that they had a trick 


of doing their buſineſs by Intimation; and had a ſure Friend 
amongſt the Biſhops, who had promiſed them ſeaſonably to 
free them of that trouble. ö | 0" 

"Trey would not truſt their Lordſhips own Inclinations 
with the other point, of the new Barons, which they knew 
would be controverted; but in plain terms demanded, © That 
cc no Peer, created ſince the day upon which the Earl of 
9 Strafford was Impeach'd of high Treaſon, becauſe they 
cc were involv'd as Commoners in the making that Accuſa- 
«tion, ſhould fit as Judges at his Trial. | 

For the Earl's demand, Of an Order to Examine ſome 
« Members on his behalf, upon matters of Fact, at his Trial; 
after a long Debate, they left it only in the Power of the 
Perſons Themſelves who were nominated, . To be Examinꝰd 
ce if they would (not without ſome ſmart Animadverſions, 
de that they ſhould take heed What they did) and refuſed to 


Enjoin them; though the ſame had been done at Their de- 


ſire, for the Lords of the Council: but that was Againſt the 
Earl, and fo the Leſs to be conſider'd. | | 

THE Lords, in the abſence of the Lord Keeper, who was 
very Sick, made choice of the Earl of Arundel to Preſide and 
Govern the Court; being a Perſon notoriouſly diſaffected to 
the Earl of Strafford. | 

AND for the great buſineſs of the Biſhops, they were ſaved 
the labour of giying any Rule (which it may be would have 
troubled them) by the Biſhop of Lincolu's ſtanding up, and 
moving, on the behalf of Himſelf and his Brethren, That 
« They might be Excuſed from being preſent at the Trial, 
being Eccleſiaſtical Perſons, and fo not to have Their hands 
ce in Blood; and ſuch other Reaſons, as, when they are exa- 
min'd, will not be found of very great weight. | 

TAISs Biſhop had been, by ſeveral Cenſures in the Star- 
Chamber, Impriſon'd in the Tower, where he remain'd till 
after the iy gs. of this Parliament, and was then ſet at Li- 
berty upon the deſire of the Lords; who knew him to ak 
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mortal and irreconcilable Enemy t the | Arch-Biſhop 
Canterbury : and indeed, he had alwaysibeen a Puritan ſo 
as to love None of the / Biſhops, i and” to have uſed 
learned Church-men with great Contempt and Inſdlence: 
yet he left no way unpractiſed to aſſure the King, That 
ic would do great matters in Parliament for his Service; if 
cc might be at liberty. The next day after He came to th 
Houle of Peers, the Lord Say made that Speech which. 
ſince Printed; taking notice © Of ſome Imputations laid 
cc him by the Arch-Biſhop of Canturbury, That he ſhould 
«Ka ; which no body can ddubt, that reads that 
Speech: Yet he had no ſooner done, than that Biſhop role, 
and made a large Panegyrick in bis Praiſe, and proſeſi d, 
cc that he always believ'd his Lordſhip to be as far from a 
3 imſelf. And when he found the aq" deſire 
of the ſe of Commons, to be freed from the Biſho 
Votes-in that Trial; he never left Terrifying them with 
Cenſure that hung over Their heads for making the Canons, 
till he perſwaded them to Ingratiate themſelves, by deſiring 
to be Excuſed in that matter, before an Order be made 
for their Abſence. t 68} 2: 30091 „ 

T 1s Example of the Biſhops, prevaibd with ſome Lords, 
who had been created fince the Accufation, to quit Their 
Right of Judging; and amongſt them, the Lord Litt/stow 
(who had made a, Baron upon the deſire of the Earl of 
Strafford , for that only reaſon , that he profeſs d, * I He 
« were a Peer, he would (and indeed he could) do Him nota- 
ce ble Service) was the Firſt who quitted his right to judge; 
becauſe he had been a Commoner when the Accuſation was 
firſt brought up: but they who Inſiſted upon their Right (as 
the Lord Seymour, and others) and demanded: the judge- 
ment of the Houſe, were no more diſturb'd, but exerci 
the ſame Power to the end, as any of the other Lords did; 
and ſo, no doubt, might the Biſhops too, if they would: For 
though there might be ſome reaſon for Their ſence, when 
the Trial was according to Law, before and by his Peers 
only; Yet, when that Judgment was waved , and a Bill of 
Attainder brought 8 him, Their Votes in that Bill were 
as Neceſſary and Eſſential, as of any Other of the Lords. 
And it may be, their Unſeaſonable, Voluntary, Unjuſt quit- 
ting it Then, made many men leſs ſollicitous for the Defence 
of Their Right afterwards. But of that in its place. ; 

ALL things being thus prepar'd, and ſettled; On M „ TheTHal be- 
the Twenty ſecond of March, the Earl of Strafford was brought gan March 
to the Bar in Weſtminſter-Hall ; the Lords fitting in the Middle 7 224. 
of the Hall in their Robes ; and the Commoners, and ſome 1640, 
Strangers of Quality, with the Scozgh Commiſſioners, _ the 
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Committee of dg on either id there being i cloſe 
ras wa ct rr oth = at 2 convenient diſtance for 
which the King md dee fate untaken notice 
is Majeſty; out ot v. deſiring ito 
2 
dar Al that could be alledged: of which, [ believe, he af- 
terwards repented himſelf, when “ His having been Preſent 
« ar the Trial, was alledged and urged. to him, as an Argu- 
ment for the Paſſing the Bill of Attamnder. - 
The chage Ag'TER the Earl's Charge was v and an Introduction 
*g4inft bim. made by Mr Fym, in which he call'd him rhe Wicked Berl; 
ſome Member of the Houſe of Commons, according to Their 


parts aſſign d, being a Lawyer, applied and preſs' the Evi- 
, with „ of 3 and 
when the Earl had — a Y Replied with e ame 


upon whatſoever he faid ; all occaſions of bit- 
terly Inveighing againſt his Perſon : which reproachful way 
of carriage was look'd 3 ſo much Ap 50 obation, that 
one of the Managers (Mr Palmer) loſt all Credit and 
Intereſt with them, and never recover d it, ge cones a De- 
and Modeſty in his carriage and towards him ; 
though the Weight of his Arguments preſs d more upon the 
Earl, than all the Noiſe of the Reſt. | 
\ Tax Tri ke e days, in which, «All the Haſty ot 
c Proud Expreſſions, or words He had utter d at any time fince 
*hi wes eli wands ls y-Counſellor ;: all the acts of Paſſion 
or Power that he had * in Torkſbire, from the time 
6 My he was firſt Preſident there; his g himſelf in 
« Tobace in Gur K as the ſole making 0 of Flax, — ſellit 
cco in that om; his billeting of Soldiers, 
of Martial Law there, his extraordinary way of 
« — 4 againſt the Lord Mountnorris , and the Lord 
& Chancellor 8 his aſſuming a Power of Judicature at 
cc the Council-Table, to determine Private Intereſts, and mat- 
ce ter of Inheritance; ſome rigorous and extrej icial Determi- 
<natians in caſes of Plantations; ſome high Diſcourſes at the 
cc Council-Table in Ireland; ſome caſual and light Diſcourſes 
« at his Own Table, and at Publick Meetings; and laſtly, 
« ſome Words ſpoken in ſecret Council in this Kingdom, af- 
« ter the Diſſolution of the laſt Parliament, were urged and 
<« preſs'd againſt him, to make good the General Charge, of 
« 2 Endeavour to Overthow the Fundamental Government 
c of the dom, and to Introduce an Arbitrary Power. 
His D- TRE Earl behaved himſelf with great ſhew of Ty 
fence. and Submiſſion; but yet, with ſuch a kind of Courage, as 
| would loſe no "advantage; ; and, in truth, made his Defence 
with all imaginable Dexterity ; "anſwering This charge, and 
evading That, with all poſſible Skill and Eloquence z 0 = 
ou 
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though he knew not, till he came to the Bar, upon what Parts 
of his Charge they would proceed againſt hitn, or what Exi 
dence they would produce, he took very little time to rec 
lect himſelf, and left nothing unſaid that might make for his 
own Juſtification. ' cke e 

Fox the buſineſs of Ireland; He complain'd much, * That 
« by an Order from the Committee which prepared his 
cc againſt him, all his Papers in that Kingdom, by which he 
< ſhould make his Defence, were ſeiz d and taken from him; 
ce and by virtue of the fame Order, all his Goods, Houſhold- 
ce ſtuff, Plate, and Tobacco (amounting, as he ſaid, to Eighty 
< Thouſand Pounds) were li ſelx d; ſo that he had not 
cc money to ſubſiſt in Priſon: that all thoſe Miniſters of State 
<« in Ireland, who were moſt Privy to the Acts for which he 
cc was Queſtion'd, and fo could give the beſt Evidence and 
ce Teſtimony on his behalf, were Impriſon'd under the cual 
< of Treaſon: Yet he averr d, That he had behav'd him 
ce in that Kingdom, according to the Power and Authors 
ce ed by his Commiſſion and Inſtructions; and accor 
ce ing to the Rules and Cuſtoms obſerv*d by former Deputi 
ce and Lieutenants. That the Monopolies of Flax and To- 
cc bacco, had been undertaken by Him for the Good of that 
ce Kingdom, and Benefit of his Majeſty : the former eftabliſh- 
<ing a moſt beneficial Trade and good Husbandry, not be- 
< fore practiſed There; and the Latter bringing a Revenue of 
< above Forty Thouſand pounds to the S advancing 
« Trade, and bringing no damage to the Subject. That 
c Billetting of Soldiers (which was alledged to be Treaſon, 
by a Statute made in Ireland in the time of King Hrury the 
Sixth) © and the exerciſing of Martial Law, had been al- 
ce ways practiſed by the Lieutenants and Deputies of that 
Kingdom; which he proved, by the Teſtimony and Con- 
feſſion of the Earl of Cork, and the Lord Wilmot; neither of 
which, defired to fay more for his behoof, than inevitab 
they muſt. He ſaid, The Act of Parliament mention 
bes the Sixth, concemn'd not Him; it er ing 
< only the Inferior Subjects, and making it Penal to Them 
cc to Billet Soldiers, not the Deputy, or Supreme Commander; 
«if it did, that it was Repeal' d by Poyning's ACt, in the 
<< Eleventh year of Henry the Seventh: However, it it were 
<not, and that it were Treaſon till, it was Treaſon only 


219 


<in Trelend, and not in England; and therefore, that he could 


< not be Tried Here for it, but muſt be tranſmitted thither. 
He faid, © The Council-Table in Ireland, had a large | 
<« Juriſdiction, by the Inftirution and Fundamental Cuſtoms 


< of that Kingdom; and had, in all times, Determin'd mat- 


ce ters of the nature, which it had done in His _ 
| «an 
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cc and that the Proceedings There upon Plantations , had 
<« been with the Advice of the Judges, upon a clear Title of 
ce the Crown, and upon great Reaſon of State: and that the 
« Nature and Diſpoſition of that People, required a Severe 
« Hand and Strict Reins to be held upon them, which being 
cc looſed, the Crown would quickly feel the Miſchief. 

For the ſeveral Diſcourſes, and Words, wherewith he 
was charged; he Denied many, and Explain'd and put a Gloſs 
upon others, by the reaſons and circumſtances of the Debate. 

ne particular, on which They much inſiſted, though it was 
ſpoken twelve years before, . That He ſhould fay in the Pub- 

click Hall in York, that the little Finger of the Prerogative 
«ſhould ly heavier upon them than the Loins of the Law, he 
directly inverted; and prov'd, by two or three Perſons of 
Credit, © That he ſaid (and the occaſion made it probable, be- 


ing upon the buſineſs of Knighthood, which was underſtood 


to be a Legal Tax) © The Little Finger of the Law was hea- 
cc vier than the Loins of the Prerogative; that Impoſition for 
Knighthood, amounting to a much higher rate, than any ACt 
of the Prerogative which had been exerciſed. «& However, he 
faid, “ he hop'd no Indiſcretion, or Unskilfulneſs, or Paſſion, 
ce or Pride of Words, would amount to Treaſon; and for 
« Miſdemeanours, he was ready to Submit to their Juſtice. 
HE made the leaſt, that is, the worſt Excuſe, for thoſe 
Two Acts againſt the Lord Mountnarris, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor ; which indeed were Powerful Acts, and manifeſted a 
nature exceſſively Imperious; and no doubt, caus d a greater 
Diſlike and Terror, in Sober and Diſpaſſionate Perſons, than 
All that was alledg'd againſt him. A Servant of the Earl's, 
one Arneſiey (Kinſman to Mountnorris) attending on his 
Lord during ſome Fit of the Gout (of which he often labour'd) 
had by accident, or negligence, uffer'd a Stool to fall upon 
the Earl's Foot; enrag'd with the Pain whereof, his Lordthip 
with a ſmall Cane ſtruck Auneſſey: this being merrily ſpoken 
of at Diner, at a Table where the Lord Mount norris was 
(I think, the Lord Chancellor's) He ſaid, & The Gentleman 
ec had a Brother that would not have taken ſuch a Blow. This 
coming ſome months after to the Deputies hearing, he caus'd 
2 Council of War to be calld ; the Lord Mountnorrs being 
an Officer of the Army; where, upon the Article of < Mov- 
c ing Sedition, and ſtirring up the Soldiers againſt the Gene- 
cc ral, He was charg'd with thoſe words formerly ſpoken at 
the Lord Chancellor's Table. What Defence he made, I 
know not: for he was ſo ſurpriz d, that he knew not what 
the matter was, when he was Summon d to that Council: but 
the Words being prov'd, he was depriv'd of his Office (be- 
ing then Vice Treaſurer) and his Foot-Company ; * 
| de 


cf rhe Rebellion, 8c. _ 
red to Priſon'; Sentenced, © To loſe his Head. The Office, 
and 3 were immediately diſpos d of; and he impri- 
ſon d till the King 


executed. | 

TRI ſeem d to all Men a moſt Prodigious courſe of Pro- 
ceeding; that in a time of full Peace, a Peer of the Kingdom, 
and a' Privy Counſellor, for an Unadviſed, Paſſionate, My- 
ſterious Word (for the Expreflion was capable of many Inter- 
pretations ) ſhould be called before a Council of War, which 
could not reaſonably be underſtood to have Then a Jurif- 
diction over Such Perſons, and in Such Caſes; and without 
-any Proceſs, or Formality of Defence, in two hours ſhould 
be Depriv'd of his Life and Fortune: the Injuſtice whereof, 
ſeem'd the more formidable, for that the Lord Mountnorrit 
was known, for ſome time before, to ſtand in great Jealouſy 
and Disfavour with the Earl: which made it lock d on as a 
pure act of Revenge; and gave all Men warning, how they 
truſted themſelves in the Territories where He commanded. 
TE Earl diſcharged Himſelf of the rigour and ſeverity 
of the Sentence, and laid it upon * The Council of War; 
cc where he Himſelf not only forbore to be Preſent, but would 
cc not ſuffer his Brother, who'was an Officer of the Army, to 
< ſtay there: he faid, © He had conjured the Court, to pro- 
cc ceed without any reſpect of favour or kindneſs to Himſelf; 
«and that, aſſoon as He underſtood the Judgment of the 
4“ Council, which was Unanimous, he declared publickly 
a 8 he had likewiſe done before) That a hair ot his Head 
c ſhould not periſh; and immediately wrote an earneſt Let- 
«ter to his Majeſty, for the procuring his Pardon; which 
« was by his Majelty, upon his Lordſhips recommendation 
« and mediation, granted accordingly; and thereupon, the 
“ Lord Moumtnorris was (et at muy: though, it is true, He 
<« was, after his enlargement, not ſuffer'd to come to England. 
He concluded, © That the Lord Mountnorris was an Inſolent 
cc Perſon; and that he took this courſe to humble him: and 
<« that he would be very well content, that the ſame courſe 
cc might be taken to reform Him; if the ſame Care might 
ce likewiſe be, that it might prove no more to His prejudice, 
ce than the other had been to that Lord. 

Bor the Standers by, made another excuſe for him: The 
«Lord Mountnorris was a Man of great Induſtry, Activity, 
«and Experience, in the Affairs of Ireland; having raiſed 
cc himſelf from a very private, mean Condition (having been 
an inferiour Servant to the Lord Ch:cheſter) <To the Degree of 
« a Viſcount, and a Privy-Counſellor, and to a very ample Re- 
«yenye in Lands and Offices; and had always, by Servile 


S Flattery 


ſent him over a Pardon, by which he was 
_—_ his Life; all the other parts of the Sentence 
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ce Flattery and Sordid Application, wrought himſelf into Truſt 
ce and Nearnels with Ul Deputies, at their firſt entrance upon 
ce their Charge, informing them of the Defects and Over- 
cc 5 of their Predeceſſors; and, after the determination of 
cc their Commands, and return into England, informing the 
<« State here, and thoſe Enemies they uſually contracted in 
<« that time, of whatſoever they had done, or fuffer'd; to be 
ce done amils; whereby, they either ſuffer d Difgrace, or Da- 
ce mage, aſſoon as they were recall'd from thoſe Honours, In 
ce this manner, He begun with his own Maſter, the Lord ba- 
ce cheſter ; and continued the fame arts, upon the Lord Grandi. 
ce ſon, and the Lord Fallland, who ſucceeded; and upon that 
ce ſcore, procured Admiſſion and Truſt with the Earl of Straf- 
ce ford, upon His firſt admiſſion to that Government: So that 
cc this Hilemma ſeem d unqueſtionable, That either the De- 
<« puty of Ireland muſt deſtroy my Lord Mountnorris, whilſt 
* be continued in his Office, or my Lord Mountnorris mult 
ce deſtroy the Deputy, aſſoon as his Commiſſion was deter- 
cc min'd. And upon this Conſideration; beſides, that his no 
Virtue made him * 6p many look d with leſs concerned- 
neſs upon that A the matter it Self deſer C. 

Trax Caſe of the Lord Chancellor, ſeem'd, to common 
by rr ages. an act of leſs Violence, becauſe it concern d 
not life; and had ſome ſhew of Formality at leaſt, if not Re- 
gularity in the N and that which was Amiſs in it, 
took its growth from a Nobler Root than the other. The en- 
deavour was, to compel the Lord Chancellor to ſettle more 


of his Land, and in another manner, upon his Eldeſt Son, than 
legall 


he had a mind to, and than he co y be compelFd 
to: This the Earl, upon a Paper Petition preferr'd to him 
by the Wife of that Son (a Lady, for whom the Earl had fo 

eat a value and eſteem, that it made his Juſtice the more 
uſpected) preſs'd, and in the end order'd him to do. The 
Chancellor refus d; was committed to Priſon; and ſhortly after, 
the Great Seal taken from him, which he had Roo with great 
Reputation of Ability for the ſpace of above Twenty years. 
In the preſſing this Charge, many things of Levity, as certain 
Letters of great Affection and Familiarity from the Earl to 
that Lady, which were found in her Cabinet after her death ; 
others of Paſſion, were expos'd to the publick view, to pro- 
cure Prejudice rather tp his Gravity and Diſcretion, than that 
ey were in any degree material to the buſineſs. 

TAE Earl ſaid little more to it, than © That he hoped, what 
<« Paſſion ſoever, or what Injuſtice ſoever, might be found in 
ce that Proceeding, and Sentence, there would be no Trea- 
« fon: and that, for his part, he had yet reaſon to believe, 
chat he had done was very Juſt ; ſince it had been * 

| 7 


' Of the: Rebellion, &c. : 


«by his Ma „ and his Pri ] here, upon an Ap» 
0 from Lord Viſcount E (the degraded Lord 
Ky bat and upon a folemn hearing There, which tool 


<« up many days, it had receiv'd a Conſinnation. 
"N= the truth is, That rather accus'd the Earl of an Bx- 
| cels of Power than abloly'd him of Injaſtice —_—_ for moſt; men 
a 


that weigh'd-the whole matter, believ d it to high act. of 
O n, and not to be without a mixture of that Policy, 
wth wind ſpoken of before in the Caſe of the Lord Au- 


 w#orris; For the Chancellor, being a perſon oſgreat Ex perienc 
— and Prudence, had been always very Severe to — 


Place, thought himſelf ll ef than Egu ual to the Firſt, who 
could naturally hope but for a term of Team in that Supe- 
riority : neither he ever before met with the leaſt 

that might make him ſuſpect a Diminution of his Authority; 


or Intereſt. 
THAT which was with moſt — al 

againſt the Earl, as the Hin the Trea- 
fon was principall 2 was a — of the Earl's in 
2 — 26 They call'd: the Cabinet Cunm- 
cif) upon the wot of the former Parliament, S* Harry 
Vane, Ihe Secretary of N ve in Evidence, 2. That the 
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ies; and not over agreeable, nor in any degree 
West to Their full Power; and taking; himſelf to be the 
ond. perſon in the Kingdom, during the holding of bis 


at that time callin Committee to him, asK'd 


< them, Since he fail'd of t > aliſiance and ſupply expected 


cc by Subfidics, what Courſe he ſhould now tee? that the 
Earl of Strefford anſwer'd, < Sir, Yow have now done your 
« « Duty, and your Subjects have fail'd in Theirs; and there- 
2220010101 
« may ſu e rdinary Wa ou 
& « proſecute d War r You have an — in Jre- 
with which you may reduce this Kingdom. 
as Earl of Northumber/and being enamim d, for the con- 
firmation of this Proof, remember'd only, . That the Earl had 
<« faid, You have done your Duty, and ate now abſolv'd from 


© the Rules of Government; but not a word of the Army in 


Ireland, or June = wg Kingdom. The Lord Marquis He- 
milton, ** Lord B and the Lord Corn 
being - likwiſe examin'd, anſwer d upon their Oaths, hat 
they heard none of thoſe words poken by the Earl. And 
Theſe were the only Perſons preſent at that Debate, fave only 
the Arch-Biſhop of Cexterbury, and Secret Wiedebank, nei- 
ther of which could be Exaimin'd, or be Believ'd. 

Tux Earl poſitvely denied the Word; alledged much 
Animoſity To be in Sr Harry Vaue towards him; „ 


— 


The Earls 


ce that not one of the other Witneſſes; who were likewiſe pre- 
cc ſent, and as like to Remember what was ſpoken, as the Se- 
ce 2 heard one word of the Triſh Army, or reducing this 
ec Kingdom: that if he had ſpoken thoſe words, it could not 
cc he underſtood to be ſpoken of England, but of Scorland, of 
« which the Diſcourſe was, and for which that Army was 


cc known to be rais d. He concluded, © That if the words were 


00 — by him, which he expreſsly denied, they were not 
« Treaſon; and if they were Treaſon, that by a Statute made 
ce in Edward the Sixth's time, one Witneſs was not ſufficiens 
c to prove it, and that here was but one 
SEVEN TEEZN days being ſpent in the whole progreſs of 


concluſion of this Trial; the Earl having defended himſelf with wonder- 
biz Defence. ful dexterity and ability, concluded, * That if the whole 


His Council 
beard, 4! 19 to the matter of Law. And here I cannot paſs by an nce 


matter of 
Law, 


« Charge (in which he hoped he had given their Lordfhips 
ce ſatisfaction of his Loyalty and 2 how great ſoever 
ce his Infirmities were) was prov*d, that the whole made him 
< not 1 Treaſon; and to that purpoſe deſired, 
ce that his ned Council might be heard; and moſt pathe- 
tically conjured their Lordſhips, That for their Own fakes, 
ce they would not; out of Diſpleaſure or Disfavour towards his 
cc Perſon, create a Precedent to the Prejudice of the Peerage 
c of England, and Wound Themſelves through his Sides: 
which was good Counſel; and hath been ſince (though too 
late) acknowledged to be ſo. UT ot UF 2 
Tux next day, his Council was heard in the ſame place 


of as great Animoſity, and indirect Proſecution, in that cir- 
cumſtance of aſſigning him Council as can be given. After 
the Houſe of Peers had aſlign'd him ſuch Council as he de- 
fired, to aſſiſt him in matter of Law (which never was, or can 
juſtly be denied to the moſt ſcandalous Felon, the moſt in- 
uman Murderer, or the moſt infamous Fraitor ) the Houſe 
of Commons, upon ſome occaſion, took notice of it with 
Paſſion and Diſlike, ſomewhat unskilfully, . That ſuch a thing 
cc ſhould be done without Their conſent ; which was no 
more, than that the Judge ſhould be directed by the Proſe- 
cutor, in what manner to proceed and determine: Others, 
with much Bitterneſs, inveighing againſt “ The Preſumption 
ec of thoſe Lawyers, that durſt be of Counſel with a Perſon 
cc accuſed by them of High Treaſon; and moving, “ That 
c They might be ſent for, and Proceeded againſt for that 
« Contempt; Whereas, They were not only obliged to it, 
by the honour and duty of their Profeſſion; but had been 
Puniſhable for refuſing to ſubmit to the Lords Orders. The 
matter was too Groſs to receive any Publick Order, and ſo 
the Debate ended; but ferv'd (and no doubt —_ was the 
2 ntention 


_ Theſe: 


/ 
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Intention) to let thoſe Gentlemen know, how Warily they 
were to demean themſelves, leſt the Anger of that terrible 


which were by Him principally Inſiſted on 4 and Avetr'd 
with ſuch Conti as a man uſes who believes himſelf, were 


12: * Tr aT by the Wiſdom and | Tendernefs of Parlia- 
tc ments; which knew that there could not be a greater Snare 
< for the Subject, than to leave the nature of Treaſon unde- 
cc fined and unlimited, All. Treaſons were: particularly men- 
<« tion'd-and ſet down in the Statute of the 25 Zam. III. de 
« Proditionibus. IT hat nothing is Treaſon, but what is com- 
c prehended within that Statute; all Treaſons before that 
cc te, as killing the King's Uncle, his Nurſe, Piracy, 
« and divers others, being in d and taken away by the 
« Declaration of that Act. And that no Words or Actions, 
cc if any of the Articles of the Earl of Strafford's Charge; did 
ec 2mount to Treaſon within that Statute. [ 

2. <TraT by reaſon of the Clauſe in that Statute; of de- 
cc claring Treaſon in Parliament, divers actions were declared 
cc to be Treaſons in Parliament, in the time of King Richard 
<« the Second, to the great Prejudice of the Subject: It was 
cc therefore ſpecially Provided, and Enacted, by a Statute in 
cc the Firſt year of the Reign of King the Fourth, 
« the Tenth, which is ſtill in force, That nothing 
« (þ be declared and adj Treaſon, but what was 
cc ordain'd in that Statute of the 25 Edw. III. by which 
cc Statute, all Power of declaring New Treaſons in Parlia- 
ment, was taken away; and that no Precedent of any Such 
« Declaration in Parliament can be ſhew'd ſince that time: All 
« New Treaſons, made by any Act of Parliament in the 
« Reign of King Henry the Eighth, being by the Statute of 
« the Firſt year of Queen Mary , Chapter the Firſt, taken 
* away, reſtrain d to. the 25 Edu. III. and that likewiſe 
<« by another Statute of the Firſt year of Queen Mary, Chapter 
« the Tenth, All Trials of Treaſons ought to be according to 
ce the Rules of the Common Law, and not otherwiſe. 

93. *T HAT the Foundation upon which the Impeachment 
cc was framed, was Erroneous; for that ( beſides that it was 
<« confeſs'd on all hands the Laws of the Kingdom were Not 
cc Subverted) an Endeavour to Subvert the Fundamental 
c Laws and Statutes of the Realm, by Force attempted, is 
c not Treaſon, being only made Felony by the Statute of the 


« Firſt ear of Queen Mary , Chapter the Twelfth ; which 
Vol. I. Part 1. — 4 P : “ is 


Böer truly 1 have not heard that it made any | refſion Mr. Lane's 
a thoſe: Perſons ; it did not, I am fureg'upon Mr Lane, Argument 
who argued the matter of Law for the Earl. The Matters Jer bim. 


A Bill of 
Attainder 


the Houſe 


againſt the 
Earl, 


brought into 
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ce is likewiſe expired · hat Cardinal weder; in the Thirty 
ear > Funn war d 
8 — to bri in dg et 


cc [ aws into this Ki And that an Endeavour, or In- 
ce tention, to levy War, was made Treaſon, any by a Statute 
cc of the 13th Elizabeth ( a time very Inquilitive for Treaſon ) 
ce which nt _ coſy | tet "> 10 
+ LIST, any thing was alledged aga 
« Farl which might be Penal to him, it was not Sufficiently 
<« and Legally prov'd 5 for that by the Statute of the Firſt year 
c of King Edward the Sixth, OT TROY One: 


cc t o be Any d, Indi or Condemn'd, of an 
4 — unleſs it be upon the Teſtimony of Two la 
cc and Sufficient Witneſſes, produced in the Preſence of the 
<« Party accuſed; unleſs the Party Confeſs the ſume : and if 
cc it be for Words, within Three Months after the fame 
1 the W be within the Kingdom: Whereas 
& was in this Cale onl One Witmels, Sr bey Pane, 
<« and the words ſpoken fix Months before. Nee 
TAE Cafe: being thus ſtated on che Earl's behalf, the 
Judgement of the Lords, in Whom the Sole Power of Judi- 
cature was conceiv'd to be, was by all men expected; the 
Houſe of Commons having declar'd, & That They intended 
r of Law made by 
4 Mr Lane, it low their Dignity to contend with a 
cc Private Lawyer. Indeed They had a more convincing way 
to proceed by; for the next day after that Argument, Sr Ar- 
bur Hafterig (Brother in Law to the Lord Brook) an abſurd, 
bold man, brought up by Mr Pym, and fo employ'd by that 
Party to make any attempt, 1 a Bill in the Houſe of 
Commons, « Forthe Attainder of the Earl of Strafford of 
High Treaſon: it being obſerv'd, that by what the Earl 
had ſaid for himſelf in the matter of fact and in matter of pru- 
dence, of the Conſequence of fuch an extraordinary Proceed- 
ing; and by what had been ſaid for him in the point of 
Law ; moſt Sober men , who had been, and ſtill were, full 
enough of Difſlike and Paſſion againſt the Earl, were not at 
all fatisfied in the Juſtice of the Impeachment, or in the Man- 
ner of the Proſecution : and therefore, that the Houſe of 
Peers, which conſiſted of near one Hundred and 3 
lides the Biſhops, and of whom Fourſcore had been conſtantly 
attending the Trial, were not like to take upon Them the 


| Burden of ſuch a Judgement as was expected 


TREE Bill was receiv'd with wonderful alacrity, and im- 
mediately read the firſt and the ſecond time, and ſo Commir- 
ted: which was not uſual in Parliaments, except in matters 
of great concern ment and conveniency in the particular; = 


M ibe Rebellian, &c. 
of little importance or moment in the general. Thoſe who 
at Firſt conſented, upon flight information, to his Impeach- 
ment, pou no other reaſon, but (as hath been faid before) 
becauſe ee. only to Accuſe, and the Lords to judge, 
and ſo thought to be trouble no more with it, being Now 
as ready to Judge, as they had been to Aecuſe, finding ſore 
new reaſons to ſatisfy themſelves, of which one was, & They 
4 had gone too far to Sit till, or Retie-. i a == 
Apa x or two before the Bill of Attainder was . 
into che Houſe of Commons, there was a vary remarkable 
P: | , nd the Fretence was, ha a 1 
with divers Circumſtances, as good as Two; though I be- 
lieve it was directed in truth to an End ve forreign to that 
which was propoſed. The words of the Earl of Strafford, 
which, “ Hig endegvour to alter the frame of Government, 
and his intention to levy War, ſhould principally appear, 
were proyed wan 4 fo ys Texry Vane ; Which had been often 
averr d, and promifed, ſhould be proved by Several Witn 
ſes; and the Law was clear, That lefs than Two Witneſſes 
cc gught not to be receiv'd in caſe of Treaſon. 
To make this Single Teſtimony pen as Sufficient as if 
it had been confirm'd by more, Mr Pym inform'd the Houſe 
of Commons, Of the Grounds * which he firſt adviſed 
that Charge, and was fatisfied that he ſhould ſufficiently 
« prove it. That ſome Months before the beginning of this 
ce Parliament, He had viſited young Sr Hepry Jane, eldeft 
« Son to the Secretary, who was then newly recover d from 
«an Ague; that They being together, and Condoling the 
cc fad condition of the Kingdom, by reaſon of the many ille- 
cc gal Taxes and Preſſures, 8r Harry told him, it he would 
< call upon Him the next day, He would ſhew him ſomewhat 
cc that would give him much trouble, and inform him, What 
< Counſels were like to be follow'd to the Ruin of the Kin 
© dom; for that He had, in peruſal of ſome of his Father 
« Papers, accidentally met with the Reſult of the Cabinet 
cc Council upon the Diſſolution of the laſt Parliament, which 
« comprehended the Reſolutions than taken. wn” 
TRE next day He ſhew'd him alittle Paper of the Se- 
e s own writing; in which was contain'd the day of 
«the Month, and the Reſults of ſeveral Diſcourſes made by 
cc ſeveral Counſellors; ' with ſeveral Hieroglyphicks, whic 
cc ſufficiently expreſs*'d the Perſons by whom thoſe Diſcourſes 
cc were made. Ihe matter was of ſo Tranſcendent a Nature, 
« and the Counſel fo Prodigious, with reference to the Com- 
cc mon-wealth, that he detir'd he might take a Copy of it; 
ce which the young Gentleman would by no means Cond ent 
«to, fearing it might prove — to his F ather. _ 
| ? S:: When 
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ce when Mr Pym inform'd him, That it was of extreme Con- 


cc ſequence to the _— om, and that a time might probably 
. « come, when the Di | | 


covery of This, might be a Soveraign 
cc means to preſerve both rch and State, he was contented 
<« that Mr Pym ſhould take a Copy of it; which he did, in the 


cc preſence of 'Sr Henry Vane; and having examin'd it toge- 


cc ther with him, : deliver'd the wg inal again to Sr Henry. 
That he had carefully kept this Copy by him, without 
< communicating the ſame to any body, till the beginning of 
cc this Parliament, which was the time he concei/ d fit to 
cc make uſe of it; and that then, meeting with many other 
< Inſtances of the Earls ill Diſpoſition to the Kingdo it 
.« atisfied him to move whatſoever he had moved, — 
cc that great Perſon. - . r dite 
Havi Ne ſaid thus much, he read the Paper in his hand; 
in which the day of the Month was ſet down, and his Ma- 
jeſty to be preſent, and ſtating the * 5 to 4 What 
ec was now to be done? ſince the Parliament had Refuſed to 


cc give Subſidies for the ſupply of the War againſt Scotland. 
ere were then written, two LL's and a: over, and an 7 


and an , which was urged, “ Could ſignify nothing but Lord 


C Lieutenant of Ireland; and the Words written and applied 
cc to that Name, were, « Abſolv'd from Rules of Govern- 
cc ment; — Proſecute War vigorouſly ; — An Army in 
< Ireland to ſubdue this Kingdom— ; which was urged, . To 


cc comprehend the matter of the Earl's Speech and Advice: 


that Paper, by Fractions of Words (without mentioning any 
Form'd Speech) containing only the Reſults of the ſeveral 
Counſellors Advice. Before thoſe Letters which were or- 
der'd to ſignify the Lieutenant of Ireland, were an A. B. c. G. 
which might be underſtood to ſignify, the Arch-Biſhop of Can- 
terbury his Grace; and at thoſe Letters, ſome ſhort, ex- 
preſſions againſt Parliaments, and thereupon, fierce advice 
to the King. Next in the Paper, was an M with an r over, 
and an Ho. which were to be underſtood for Marquis Ha- 
milton, who was Maſter of the Horſe; and the words annex d 
thereunto ſeem'd to be rough, Without a ſupplement 
ified nothing. Then there was an L, an H, and an A, 
which muſt be interpreted Lord High Admiral, which was 
the Earl of Northumberland; and from that Hieroglyphick 
edgy only a few words, which implied advice to the 
ing, To be Adviſed by his Parliament. Then there was 
La Cott (which would eaſily be believ'd to ſignify the Lord 
Cott ington ) with ſome Expreſſions as ſharp, as thoſe applied 
to the Lieutenant of Ireland. | | 
Wem he had read this Paper, he added; That though 


There was but One Witneſs directiy in the point, Sr Henry 


« Vane 


[4 
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« hun the Secretary, whole: Hand : writing that Paper was, 
cc whereof this was a Copy; Let he conceiv'd, thoſe cir- 


ce cumſtances of His, and young St Henry Yane's having ſeen 


_ <thole Original Reſults, and Dy to Swear, that the 
4 Paper. read by Him was a true Copy of the other, might 
<« reaſonably amount to the validity: of another Witneſs : 
and that it was no wonder, that the Other Perſons men- 
c tion'd in that Writing, who had given as bad Ayer v. 
© would not remember, for their Own fakes, what had paſs d 
« in that Conference; and that the Earl of Northumberland 
< (who was the only good Counſellor in the pack) had re- 
e member'd ſome of the words, of a high nature, though he 
c had forgotten the other. $39. | 1 
WEN Mr Pym had ended, young Sr Harry Vane roſe, in 
ſome ſeemi iforder; confeſs d all that the Other had 
faid.; and added, . That his Father being in the North with 


<« the King the Summer before, had ſent up his Keys to his 
Secretary, then at Vbite- Hall ; and had Written to Him 


< (his Son) that He ſhould take from him thoſe Keys, which 
< open'd his Boxes where his Writings and Evidences of his 
< Land were, to the end that he might cauſe an Aſſurance 
e to be perfected which 'concern'd his Wife; and that He 
& having peruſed thoſe Evidences, and diſpatch'd what de- 
4 K. thereupon, had the curioſity to ſee what was in a 
* Red: Velvet Cabinet which ſtood with the other Boxes; 
« and thereupon requir'd the Key of that Cabinet from the 
Secretary, as if he {till wanted ſomewhat towards the buſineſs 
© his Father had directed; and ſo having gotten that Key, 
c he found, amongſt other Papers, That mention'd by Mr Pym ; 
* which made that Impreſſion in him, that he thought him-- 


© (elf bound in Conſcience to communicate it to ſome Perſon - 


<« of better Judgment than himſelf, who might be more able 
© to prevent the Miſchiefs that were threaten'd therein; and 


© ſo thew'd it to Mr Pym; and being confirm'd by him, that 


c the ſeaſonable Diſcovery thereof might do no leſs than Pre- 
© ſerve' the Kingdom, had conſented that he ſhould take a 
„Copy thereof; which to his knowledge he had faithfully 
done; and thereupon, had laid the Original in its proper 
< place again, in the Red Velvet Cabinet. He ſaid, He knew 
ce this Diſcovery would prove little leſs than his Ruin in the 
© good opinion of his Father; but having been induced, by 
c the tenderneſs of his Conſcience towards his Common Pa- 
«rent his Country, to Treſpaſs againſt his natural Father, He 
© hoped he ſhould find Compaſſion from that Houſe, though 
© he had little hopes of Pardon elſewhere. | 

Tas Son no ſooner fat down, than the Father (who, 


without any counterfeiting, had _— appearance of Stern- 
3 


neſs ) 
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neſs) roſe, with a pretty Confuſion; and ſaid, '< That the 
cc ground of his Misfortune was now diſcover d to Him; 
ce . he had beer} much amamed, when he found himſelf 
a3 by Such Interrogatories, as made him ſuſpect ſome 
cc Diſcovery to be made, by ſome Perſons as converſant in the 
c Counſels as Himſelf ; But he Was now fatisfied to whom 
c he od his Misfortunes; in which, He was ſure, the 
& Guilty Perſon ſhould bear his ſhare. That it was true, be; 
ct ing in the North with the King; and that Unfortunate Son 
of his having Married a Virtuous' Gentlewoman (Daugh- 
ec ter to a worthy Member then preſent) to whom there 
cc was ſomewhat in Juſtice and Honour due, which was not 
cc ſufficiently ſettled; He had ſent his Keys to his Secretary; 
ce not well knowing in what Box the material 3 4 lay ; 
ce and directed him, to ſuffer his Son ro look after thoſe Evi- 


_ «dences which were neceſſary: that by this occaſion, it 


es ſ{hetn'd,/ thoſe Papers had been examin'd and peruſed, which 
< had begot much of this trouble. That for His part, after 
cc the Summons of this Parliament, and the King's return to 
« Condom, he had acquainted his Majeſty, that he had many 
cc Papers remaining in his hands, of tranſactions as were 
not like to be of further uſe; and therefore, if his Majeſty 
ce pleaſed, he would burn them, leſt by any accident they 
< might come into hands that might make an ill uſe of them: 
< to which his Majeſty conſenting, ” he had burn'd many; 
de and amongſt thetn, the Original Reſults of thoſe Debates, 
& of which, that which was read was pretended to be a Copy: 
& that to the parti He could fay nothing more, t 

<« what he had upon his Examination expreſs'd, which was ex- 


C actly true, and he would not deny; though by what he 


ce had heard that afternoon (with which he was ſurprized and 
amazed) he found himſelf in an ill Condition upon that Te- 


4 ſtimony. 


T rats Scene was ſo well acted, with ſuch Paſſion and Ge- 
ſtares, between the Father and the _ thar many Speeches 
wete made in commendation of the Conſcience, Integrity, 
and Merit, of the Young Man, and a motion made, . That the 
ce Father might be enjoyn'd by the Houſe to be Friends with 
his Son: but for ſome time there was, in Publick, a great 
diſtance obſerv'd between them. 0 -Þ 

Many Men wonder'd very much at the 3 rela- 
tion of this Story; which would viſibly appear idicu- 
lous to the World, and could not bur 1 2 uce much 
Scandal and Inconvenience to the Father, the Son; who 
were too Wiſe to believe, that thoſe circumſtances would add 
any thing to the Credit of the former fingle | Teſtimony : 
neither was there ever after any mention of it in Pablick, to 

| move 
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move the Judgment of Thoſe, who were concern'd to be fa- 
tified. in - what - they were to do: and therefore ſome who 
obſerw'd the ems uſed by that Party to compaſs their 
own private Ends, believ d, that this occiſion was taken to 
publith thoſe Reſults, only to give the Lord Carrington no- 
tice in what Danger he was, that ſo he might wiſely quit his 
Maſterſhip of the Wards to the Lord Say; who _ 
it, and might be able, by that obligation, to Protect him 
from farther Proſecution: and ſo thar they meant to Sacri- 
fice the Reputation of the Secretary to the Ambition of the 
Lord Say. But without doubt (though this laſt conſideration 
was very powerful with them) the true reaſon of the commu- 
. nication of this Paſſage, was, that they found it would be im- 
le to Conceal their having receiv'd the principal In- 
formation from the Secretary, for their whole Proſecution; 
by reaſon of ſome of che Committee, who were intruſted to 
prepare the Charge againſt the Earl of Strafford\, and conſe- 
quently were privy to that Secret, were fallen from them; at 
leaſt from their ends; and thereſore they thought fit to Pub- 
liſh chis Hiſtory of the Intelligence, that it might be rather 
imputed to the Conſcience and Curioſity of the Son, than to 
the Malice of the Father. & | ; 


Tut Bill of Attainder in few days pal#d we Houſe of me 3:2 


Commons; tho 


ing, declar d, 
«to judge him Guilty of High Treaſon: and the Lord Digby 


ſome Lawyers, of great and known Learn 2fArrainder 
hat there was no ground or colour in Law, Houſe ef 


Commons in 


(who had been, from the beginning of that Committee for few d. 


the Proſecution, and had much more Prejudice, than Kind- 
neſs to the Earl) in a 8 Speech declar' d, That 


© He could not give his Conſent to che Bill ; not only, for 


that he was unſatisfied in the matter of Law, but, for that 
che was more unſatisfied in the matter of Fact; thoſe 
Words, upon which the Impeachment was principally 
< grounded , being ſo far from being prov'd by Two Wit- 
< neſjes, that He could not acknowledge it to be by One; 
*f{mce he could not admit Sr Harry Vans to be a competent 
« Witneſs, who being firſt Examin d, denied that the Earl 
* ſpoke thoſe Words; and at his ſecond Examination; re- 
« member'd Some; and at his third, the Reſt of the Words: 
and thereupon, related many Circumſtances, 'and made many 
ſharp Obſervations upon what had paſs'd; which none bur 
one of the Committee could have done: for which he was 
pravepaly after Queſtion'd in the Houſe, but made his Defence 
10 well, and fo much to the Diſadvantage of Thoſe who were 
concern'd, that from that time, they Proſecuted him with an 
implabable Rage, and Uncharitableneſs upon all occaſions. 
"The Bill Pa&'d with only Fifty _ Diſſenting Voices, mw” 

4 ing 
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being near two hundred in the Houſe; and was immediately 
ſent up to the Lords, with this addition, . That the Com- 
4 mons would be ready the next day in Je/fminfler-Hall, to 
< give their Lordſhips Satisfaction in the matter of Law, upon 
F what had paſs d at the Trial.” ce le 

Mr Saint- TREK Earl was then again brought to the Bar; the Lords 
Jr + ſitting as before, in their Robes; and the Commons as the 
Point of Lan had > av amongſt Them, Mr Sollicitor Seint-Jobs, from his 
before the place, argued for the ſpace of near an hour the matter of Law, 
Lorss, Of the ment it ſelf I ſhall Gy little, it being in Print, 
and in many Hands; 1 ſhall only remember Two notable Pro- 
poſitions, which are ſufficient Characters of the Perſon and 
the Time. Left what had been ſaid on the Earl's behalf, in 
point of Law, and upon the Want of Proof, ſhould have 
made any Impreſſion in their Lordſhips; He averr'd, & That, 
ein that way of Bill, Private Satisfaction to each Man's Con- 
c ſcience was ſufficient, although no Evidence had been 
© given in at all: and as to the preſſing the Law, he ſaid, It 
© was true, we give Law to Hares, and Deer, becauſe 
L are Beaſts of e; but it was never accounted either 
* Cruelty, or Foul Play, to knock Foxes and Wolves on the 
head as they can be found, becauſe they are Beaſts of Prey. 
In a word, the Law and the Humanity were alike; the One 
being more Fallacious, and the Other more Barbarous; than 
in any had been vented in ſuch an Auditory. | 
The names: THe fame day, as a better Argument to the Lords ſpeedil 
o * to paſs the Bill, the nine and fifty Members of the Houſe 
ſonting I of Commons, who (as is ſaid before) had Diſſented from 
he Bill, ex- that Act, had their Names written in pieces of Parchment or 
po:'4 under Paper, under this Superſcription, STRAFFORDIANS, or 
rhe —_ of Enemies to their Country; and thoſe Papers fix'd upon 
2 and other the moſt viſible places about the City; which was 
as great and deſtructive a Violation of the Privileges and 
Freedom of Parliament, as can be imagin d: yet, being 
Complain'd of in the Houſe, not the leaſt Countenance was 
given to the Complaint ; or the leaſt Care taken for the Dif- 
COvVery. 1 7 1 4 hy 8 
To E Perſons who had till: the Conduct of the — 
began to find, that their Friends abroad (of whoſe help they 
had ſtill great need, for the getting Petitions to be brought to 
the Houſe; and for all Tumultuous appearances in the City; 
and Negotiations: with the Common Council) were not at 
all ſatisfied with them, for their want of Zeal in the mat- 
ter of Religion: and though they had Branded as many of 
the Biſhops, and Others of the Prelatical Party, as had come 
in their way; and receiv'd all Petitions againſt the Church 
with encouragement : Yet, that there was N I . 
| | E _ viſibly. 


e the"Rebelhion, &c. 


viſibly in Projection to be done, towards leſſening their Ju- 


riſdiction; or indulging of that Liberty to-their Weak 
Brethren, which they” had from the beginning expected from 
them. Beſides, the diſcourſe” of their Ambition, and hopes 
of Preferment at Court, was grown publick, and raiſed much 
Jealoaly of them. IE 
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Bor the truth is, They who had made in their hearts the 


moſt Deſtructive Vows againſt the Church, never durſt Com- 


municate their Bloody Wiſhes to their beſt Friends, whoſe 


Authority gave Them their greateſt Credit. For beſides 


that their Own Clergy, whoſe hands they produced in great 
numbers, to . the Innovations, which had (as 
They faid) been Introduced; and againſt the Ceremonies, 
which had been in conſtant practice ſince the Reformation, 
as well as before; were far from being of one Mind in the 


Matter or Manner of what they wiſh'd ſhould be alter'd; as 


appear d, when ever they came before the Houſe, or a Com- 
mittee, when any of them were ask d Queſtions they did not 
There was leſs Conſent amongſt their Lay Friends, 
in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, than amongſt the other. 
TE Earl of Bedford had no defire that there ſhould be 
any Alteration in the Government of the Church; and had 
always liv'd, towards my Lord of Canterbury himſelf, with 
all Reſpect and Reverence, and frequently viſited and dined 


with him; Subſcribed liberally to the Repair of St PauPs 


Church, and Seconded all Pious Undertakings: though, it is 
true, he did not diſcountenance notoriouſly thoſe of the 
Clergy who were Unconformable. PIE DG bin 

THz Earl of E/ex, was rather REI the Perſon 
of the Arch-Biſhop, and ſome other Biſhops, than indevoted 
to the Function; and towards ſome of them, he had great 
Reverence and Kindneſs, as Biſhop Moreton, Biſhop Hal, and 


ſome other of the leſs Formal, and more Popular Prelates: 


and He was as much Devoted as any Man to the Book of 
Common-Prayer , and oblig'd all his Servants to be conſtant- 
ly preſent with him at it; his Houſhold Chaplain being al- 
ways a moſt Conformable-Man, and a good Scholar. 
| N truth, in the Houſe of Peers, there were only at that 
time taken notice of, the Lords Say and Brooke, as poſitive 
Enemies to the Whole Fabrick of the Church, and to deſire 
a Diſſolution of that Government; the Earl of Warwick him- 
ſelf having never diſcover d any Averſion to Epiſcopacy, and 
much profeſs d the contrary. ASA ; 
In che Houſe of Commons, though of the chief Leaders, 


Natkaniel Fiennes, and young Sr Harry Vere, and ſhortly after 


Mr Hambden (who not before own'd it) were believ'd 
to be fox Root and Branch; which grew ſhortly after a com- 
es mon 


: 
4 


. - , mon and Diſcovery of the ſeveral Tempers: Yet, 
N * not of that mind, nor Mr. Hollis, nor any of the 
Mort Men, or thoſe Lawyers who drove on moſt fu- 
riouſly with them; All who, were pleaſed with the Govern- 

ment it Self of the Church. - oo nt 
ABilpaga TAE firſt Deſign that was entertain'd againſt; the Church; 
in the Houſe and which was receiy'd-in the Houſe of Commons, with a vi- 
4 EY ſible Countenance and Approbation of many, who were nei- 
the Bee, cher of the ſame Principles nor Purpoſes; was a ſhort Bill 
Votes in Par- that was brought in, © To take away t Bilhops Votes in Pat- 
liament. ( liament; and to leave them out in all Commiſſions of the 
cc Peace; or that had relation to any Temporal Affairs. This 
was contriv'd, with great Deliberation and Preparation, to 
diſpoſe Men to conſent to it: And to this, many of the Hoaſe 
of Peers were much diſpoſed ; and amongſt them, none more 
than the Earl of Eßer, and all the Popular Lords; who ob- 
ſerv d, That they ſeldom carried any thing which di- 
c trecly oppoſed the * Intereſt, by reaſon of the number 
ec of the Biſhops, who, for the moſt part, unanimouſly con- 
c curr'd againſt it, and oppoſed many of their other Deſigns : 

«and they believ'd that it could do the Church no harm 
*b 'the Biſhops having fewer iverſions from their Spiritual 


charges. 1 22 | 

IN te Houſe of Commons, they uſed That, and other 
Arguments, to remove the Prejudice from it; and, as there 
were many who were perſwaded, that the Paſſing that Bill 
would be no Prejudice; and were as unwilling, that the- Bi- 
ſhops ſhould be Juſtices of the Peace, or in any other Secular 
Commiſſions, ad the Lords were that they ſhould Sit with 
them: So they prevaild with Others, who heattily deſired 
that there might be no ſuch Diminution of their Honour 
and Authority, by perſwading them, . That there was ſo 
great -a Concurrence towards the Paſſing this Bill; and fo 
ce great a Combination throughout the Nation againſt the 
« whole Government of the Church, and a Reſolution to de- 

ce {troy it abſolutely : in which the Scots were ſo reſolutel 
* engaged, that they diſcourſed in all Companies, That it 
ce was impoſſible for a firm Peace to be preſerv'd between the 
Nations, if Biſhops were not taken away; and that the Ar- 
c my would never march out of the Kingdom, till that were 
« brought to paſs: But that if this Bill were once Paſs d, a 
greater number in Both Houſes would be ſo well ſatisfied, 
< that the Violenter Party would be never able to proſecute 
c their Deſigns. And this reafon did prevail over many Men 
of excellent ts, and unqueſtionable AﬀeRions; who 
id in truth at that time believe, < That the Paſſing this Act 
& was the only expedient to Preſerve the Church: inſomuch, 
FREY 28 


III 40 Of the Rehe llion, CC. 


.th 
= ir defire < That it might his 
HERE Wis a Difference in Opinion, in this Deba 


the Houſe, and the entire Friendſhip they had for each other 
was very remarkable; which adminiſter d much Pleaſure to 
very many who lov d neither of them. When the Bill was 
to the Queſtion, Mr Hyde (who was from the beginning 
own to be an Enemy to it) ſpoke very earneſtly “ For the 
« throwing it out; Gd ce It was changing the whole Frame 
& and Conſtitution of the Kingdom; and of the Parliament it 
« Self: 1 That from the time that Parliaments begun, there 
& had never been one Parliament, where the Biſhops were not 
ce part of it: That if they were taken out of the Houſe, 
ce there would be but two Eſtates left; for that they as the 
« Clergy were the third Eſtate, and being taken aways there 
c was No Body left to repreſent the Clergy ; which would 
<« introduce another piece of Injuſtice, which no other part of 
« the Kingdom could Complain of, who were All repre- 
cc ſented in Parliament, and were therefore bound to ſubmit 
«to all that was Enacted, becauſe it was upon the matter 
c with their Own Conſent : Whereas, if the Biſhops were 
cc taken from Sitting in the Houſe of Peers, there was No body 
cc who could pretend to ſent the Clergy; and yet they 
< mult be bound by their determinations. -. | 
Wu He had done; the Lord Fallland, who always 
fat next to him (which was ſo much taken notice of, that, 
if they came not into the Houſe together, as uſually did, 
Every body left the place for him that was abſent) fuddainly 
ſtood up, and declar'd himſelf. © To be of another Opinion; 
cc and as he thought the thing it ſelf to be 2 
cc neceſſary for the Benefit of the Church, which was in fo 
cc great Danger; So he had never heard, that the Conſtitution 
<« of the Kingdom would be Violated by the Paſſing that Act; 
c and that He had heard many of the Clergy proteſt, That 
& they could not acknowledge that they were repreſented 
ce by the Biſhops. However we might preſume, that if they 
* could make that appear, that they were a third Eſtate, that 
< the Houſe of Peers (amongſt whom they ſat, and had yet 
3 would reject it. And ſo, 2 Tn. 
<< tiou wering ſome other particulars, con or 
« the Paſſing the 1 1 
THB Houſe was ſo marvellouſly Delighted, to fee the 
Two inſeparable Friends Divided in ſo im t a point, 
that they could not contain from a kind of Rejoycing ; _ 
e 


4 
_ tweeh two Perſons, who had been never known to differ in 


as when it was brought into the Houſe, it found a better re- 
ion than was expected; and ſome Men, who, others 
t. would have oppoſed it N on its behalf, expreſs g 


. 
* 


ö 
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the more, becauſe they ſaw Mr Hyde was much ſurprized 
with ——— z ag in he was; having never 
diſcoyer'd the leaſt inclination in the other towards ſuch a 
Compliance: and therefore they entertain'd an Imagination, 
and Hope that they might work the Lord Falkland to a far- 
ther Concurrence with them. But they quickly found them- 
ſelves diſappointed; and that, as there was not the leaſt. In- 
terruption of cloſe Friendſhip between the other two; 80 
when the ſame Argument * vw into Debate, about fix 
Months after, the Lord Falkland chang d his Opinion, and 
gave them all the Oppolition he could: nor was he reſerv'd 
in acknowledging, ** That he had been Deceivd, and by 
Whom; and confeſs d to his Friends, with whom he would 
deal freely, & That Mr Hambdex had afſur'd him, that if that 
<« Bill might paſs, there would be nothing more attempted 
<« to the Prejudice of the Church: which He thought, as the 
World then went, would be no ill Compoſition. Pee 
 TH1s Bill, for taking away the Biſhops Votes out of the 
Houſe of Peers, produced another Diſcovery, which caſt the 
Conductors farther behind, than they were Advanced by 
their Conqueſt amongſt the Commons; and diſquieted them 
much more, than the other had Exalted them. How cur- 
rently ſoever it had paſs'd in the Lower Houſe ; when it was 
brought to the Upper, the Lords gave it not ſo gracious a re- 
ception as was expected: Many of the greateſt Men of that 
Houſe, grew weary of the ire which the others had 


exerciſed over them; and ſome, who had yon with them, 


upon their obſervation that they had worſe Deſigns than they 
own'd, fell from them, and took the opportunity to diſcover 
themſelves upon the Debate of this Bill; againſt which, they 
inveigh'd with great ſharpneſs; and blamed the Houſe of 
Commons, « For preſuming to meddle with an Affair, that ſo 
c immediately concern'd ſelves: That if they might 
«ſend up a Bill this day, at Once to take out one whole 
c Bench from the Houſe, as this would do the Biſhops, they 
ce might to Morrow ſend Another, to take away the Barrons, 
« or ſome other degree of the N obility : with many more 
Arguments, as the nature of the thing would eaſily admini- 
ſter; with ſuch Warmth and Vigour, as They had not be- 
fore expreſs d: Inſom uch as, though the other Party, which 
had not hitherto: been withſtood, ſet up their Reſt upon the 
carrying it; t their other Arguments with that, 
< How much the Houſe of Commons, which beſt knew the 

ce temper and expectation of the Nation, would Reſent their 


not concurring with them, in a Remedy they judg'd ſo 


* neceſſary; and what the Conſequence might be of ſuch a 
« Breach between the Two Houſes, they trembled to * 8 
| ince 


ibe Rebellion, &c. 1370 
cc ſince the Kingdom had no hope of being Preſerv'd but by 
cc Their Union, and the Effects of their Wiſdom, in Remov- 
c ing all Things, and all Ferſons, out of the way, which were 
< like: to Qbſtruct ſuch. a thr Reformarion, as the King- 
dom needs and $3 which, had ſo little effect, The Hou/ 
that the Houſe could not be prevail'd with, ſo much as to of Lords Re- 
Commit the Bill (a countenance, they frequently give to“ *** Fil. 
Bills they never intend to paſs) but at the Second reading it, | 
n caſt it out. rl: 0 1985 | 
Tits unexpected, and unimagin'd act, caſt ſuch a Damp 
upon the Spirits of the Governing Party, in both Houſes, 
that they knew not what to do: the Miſchiefs which were 
in view, by this diſcovery of the temper of the Houle of Peer 
had no bottom; oy were not now ſure, that they ſhoul 
be able to carry any thing; for the major part, which threw 
out this Bill, might croſs them in any my went about: 
beſides the Influence it would have in the Commons. 
and every where elſe; for knew very well, how man 
of their followers therefore follow'd Them, becauſe they be- 
liev'd They would carry all before them. "7 
HowEveR, that their Spirits might not be thought to 
il, they made haſt to proceed in all the „ and chole- 
ick things before them: to the Trial of the Earl of Strefford; 
Impeaching ſeveral Biſhops for Innovations, and the like; 
the Houſe of Commons, * very diligent, to kindle thoſe 
Fires which might warm the Peers: and that the Biſhops 
might ſee how little they had gotten, by obſtructing the other 
Bill, They prepar'd a very ſhort Bill, © For the utter Eradi- 4 Bt 
< cation of Biſhops, Deans, and Chapters; with all Chancel- %, gef 
<« lors, Officials, and all Officers, and other perſons, belong- cinen, i 
c ing to Either of them: which they prevail'd with Sr Ed- Sr Edward 
ward Dearing, a man very oppoſite to all their deſigns (but Peering for 
2 man of levity and vanity ; eafily flatter d, by being com- ,, 
mended) to Preſent it to the Houſe ; which he did from the 3 Nd 
Gallery, with the two Verſes in Ovid; the application where. chapters, 
of, was his greateſt motive; _ | &c. 
cuncta prius tentanda, ſed immedicabile vulrus 
| Euſé recidendum eſt, ne pars ſiucera trahatur. 
He took notice of *“ The great Moderation and Candour of 
<« the Houſe, in applying ſo gentle a Remedy, by the late 
c Bill, to Retrench che Exorbitancies of the Clergy : hoping, 
c that by the pruning and taking off a few unneceſſary Branches 
« from the Trunk, the Tree might proſper the better; that 
This Mortification might have mended their Conſtitution, 
« and that they would have the more carefully intended their 
c health: but that this ſoft Remedy had proved ſo ineffectual, 
<« that they were grown more obſtinate and Incorrigible ; Io 
; &« that 


' paſrdinthe 
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ce that it was now er ee e 
ce Tree ; and thereupon deſired, * That the Bill might be read. 
As ſoon as the Title of it us read (which was almoſt as 
as the Bill it ſelf) it was moved with great warmth 
66 the Bill might Not be read? That it was againſt the 
cc Cuſtom and Rule of the Houſe of Commons, thut any Pri- 
cc vate perſon ſhould take upon him (without having firſt ob- 
ce tain'd the leave and direction of the Houſe) td bring in 
cc New Act, ſo much as to abrogate and aboliſh any Old 
ce fingle Law ; and therefore; that it was a wonderful Prefum- 
ce * in that Gentleman; without any communication of 
cc his purpoſe, or ſo much as a motion that he might do it, 
ce to bring in a Bill, that overthrew and repeal'd ſo Many 
cc Acts of Parliament, and changed and co the whole 
cc Frame of the Government of the Kingdom: and therefore 
defired, * That it might be Rejected. The Gentleman who 
brought it in, made many Excuſes & For his Ignorance in the 
« Cuttoms of Parliament, having never before ſerv'd in any; 

and acknowledg d, © That he had never read more than t 
<« Title of the Bill; and was prevail d with by his Neighbour 
cc who fate next to him (who was 87 Arthur Haſjerig) to de- 
ce liver - 3 2 22 r been done 4 
body elſe. Though the Rejecting it, was earneſtly urged by 
"wy Many; and ought, by the Rules of the Houſe, to 2 
been done; yet all the Other people, as violently preſs d the 
Reading it; and none fo Importunately, as gains. John, who 
was at this time the King's Sollicitor (who in truth had 
drawn it) He ſaid, No body could Judge of @ Bill by the 
cc Title, which might be falſe; and ill, for ought any 
cc one knew to the contrary, at leaſt, for ought He and many 
cc others knew, might contain, the Eſtabliſhing the Biſhops, 
cc and granting other Immunities to the Church; inſtead of 
<« purſuing the matter of the Title; and Others, as Inge- 
niouſly declaring, . That our Orders are in our Own power, 
cc and to be Alterd, or Diſpenſed with, as We fee cauſe : 
Many out of Curioſity deſiring to hear it read; and More to 
ſhew the Lords that they would not abate their mettal ; upon 
their declaring their pleaſure, the Bill was at laſt Read; and 
tur laid by no Queſtion being put, upon the Firſt reading, it was laid by, 
for that and not call'd u in a long time after: many men being 
ime. really perſwaded, that there was no intention to purſue it; 
and that it was only brought in, to manifeſt a neglect towards. 

the Lords. 

Houſe of TE Northern Gentlemen, at leaſt They who were moſt 
Commons active, and had moſt credit (as Hotham, and Cholmely, and 
againſt the Stapleton) were marvellouſly follicitous to diſpatch the Com- 
court f mitment of the Bill & For taking away the Court of Pork: 
anc 


«A Vote 
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and having aſter great Debate, and hearing what all Parties 
intereſted could or, gotten he Coming. to Vote, That 


* it was an 
Liberty and the Property of his Majeſty's Subjects of thoſe 
* our Northern — boy tha ion Was ex- 
ercifed; Tbey upon Mͤ H Chairman) to 
make the Report: and the Houſe havi concurrd in and 
_ confirny'd the ſame Vote; they Him To prepare 
© himfelfto deliver the Opinion of the Houſe at 4 Conference 
<« with the Houſe of Peers; and to deſire Their Concurrence 
ce in it; and that They would thereupon be Suitors to the 


- 


egal Commiſſion, and very Preſudicial to the 


<« King,” that there might be no more Commiſſions of that 


& ind granted: for they had a great apprehenſion, that either 
upon the Earl of Strafford's Rehgnation, or his Death (which 
they refolv'd ſhould be very ſhortly } they ſhould have a new 
J % 75 2 19 4 25 


Mr Hy vr, at the Conference in the Painted Chamber -e, 


(being appointed by the Houſe to manage it) told the Lords, 7 ni 


the Four 

_ < Lordſhips, that They might not be diſtinguiſhed from the 
c reſt. of ths” Majeſty's Subjects, in the aditihiBration of his 
« [uſtice, and receiving the Fruits of it; that they only were 
left to the Arbitrary Power of a Preſident and Council, 
« which every day procured new Authority and Power to 
E oppreſs them: told them, “ That till the thirty firſt 
<« year of King Harry the Eighth, the adminiſtration of Juſtice 
ce was the fame in the North, as in the Weſt, or other parts 
cc of the Realm; that about that time, there was ſome Inſur- 
{© rection in that Country, which produced great Diſorders 


c and Bloodfhed, which ſpread it ſelf to the very Borders of 


ce Scotland : whereupon, that King iſſued out a Commiſſion to 
«the Arch-Biſhop of York, and the principal Gentlemen of 
<« thoſe Counties, and ſome learned Lawyers, to Examine the 
« Grounds of all thoſe Diforders,. and to proceed againſt the 
« MalefaCtors with all ſeverity, according to the Laws of the 
« Land. He read the firſt Commiſſion to them ; which ap- 

ear'd to be no other, than a bare Commiſſion of Oyer and 

erminer. It was found that this Commiſſion did much 
4 good, and therefore it was kept on foot for ſome time longer 
ce than ſuch Commiſſions uſe to be; and it was often renew d 
© after, but ſtill in the fame Form, or very little Alteration, 
ce till Queen Elrzabeth's time, and then there was an Alte- 
© ration in the Commiſſion it ſelf; beſides that, it had refe- 
© rence to Inſtructions, which contain'd matters of State upon 
< ſome emergent occalions : There were more, and greater 
< Alterations, both in the Commiſſion and Inſtructions, in the 
«time of King James, when the Lord Scroop was Preſident ; 

. an 


orthern Counties were Suitors to their abour it. 
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ec and that, when the Lord Scraſford was firſt made Preſident, 
6 they were more enlarged; and yet He had procured new 
et Additions to be made Twice. after. The ions ot 
wy 2 were read, and the Alterations obſer vd, 
and ſome Precedents very pertine! y urged 3 in which it 
appear d, that Great ten had been very ſeverely Segtenced, 
2 leis Penalty than of a Premunire, for Procuring- and 
Executing ſuch Commiſſions; and He concluded, with“ De- 
< firing the Lords to concur in the fame Senſe, the Houſe of 
< Commons had-exprels'd themſelves to be of, with reference 
2 U _— th good Approbation 
Tur and Argument, met wi Approbation 
in both Houſes; where He got great Credit by is and the 
Earl of Bath, who was to Reort te and had no excellent or 
graceful Pronunciation, came Himſelf to M Hyde, and“ De- 

ſired a Sore. of it, that he might not do him wrong in 
by the Report; and having receiv'd it, it was 


Read in the Houſe, and by order Entred, and the Paper it 


Houſe of Peers fully concurr'd with the Commons in Their 
Vote: So that there was not, in many. years aſter, any At- 
tempt, or ſo much as Mention of another Commiſhon. 

Tr Northern men were ſo well pleaſed, that they re- 
folv'd to move the Houſe, “ To give M* Hyde Publick Thanks 
c for the Service he had done the Houſe; but the Principal 
Leaders diverted them from it, by ſaying, That he had too 
much Credit already, and needed not ſuch an Addition, as 
elf. However „ thoſe Northern men 
Themſelves conrinued marvellouſly kind ; and on His be- 
half, on all occaſions, PEO any Combination of the moſt 
Powerful of them againſt him: of which ſomewhat will be 
{aid hereafter. 

Tux Oppoſition in the Lords Houſe, and the frequent 
Contradiction in the Houſe of Commons, had allay'd much 
of the Fury which had ſo much prevail'd ; and all men im- 
patiently deſired that the Armies might be Diſcharg d; when 
all men believ'd, better quarter would be kept: but no pro- 
prel would be made towards that, till the Earl of Strafford's 

ſineſs could be diſpatch'd; the Scots, being bound to gra- 
tify their Exgliſß Friends in that particular, as if it were their 
Own work. They who treated for the Promotions at Court, 
were ſollicitous to finiſh that; as what would do all the 
reſt: and the King was as poſitive, not to do any thing to- 
wards it, till he might ſecure the Life of the Earl of Strafford; 
which being done, He would do any thing. And the Earl of 
Bedford, w had in truth more Authority with the Violent 
Men than any body ele, labour'd heartily to bring it to ** 

IN 


ſelf affix d to their Journal ; where it ſtill remains; and the 
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| In the Afternoon of the ſame day (when the Conference 


bad been in the Painted Chamber upon the Court of York) 
Mr 225 going to a Place call d Pickadilly (which was a fair 
Houſe for Entertainment, and Gaming, with handſome Gra- 
vel-walks with Shade, and where were an upper and lower 
Bowling-Green, whither very many of the Nobility , and 
Gentry of the beſt Quality, reſorted, both for exerciſe and 


Converſation) Aſſoon as ever He came into the ground, the 


Earl of Bedford came to him: and after ſome ſhort, Compli- 
ments upon what had paſs'd in the Morning, told him, 
« He was glad he was come thither, for there was a Friend 
cc of his in the lower ground, who needed his counſel. He 
then lamented “ The Miſery the Kingdom was like to fall 
cc into, by their Own Violence, and want of Temper, in the 
ce Proſecution of their Own Happineſs. He faid, “ This bu- 
cc ſineſs concerning the Earl of Strafford, was a Rock upon 
cc which we {hould all Split, and that the Paſtion of the Par- 
« liament would Deſtroy the Kingdom. That the King was 
© ready to do all They could deſire, if the Life of the Earl of 


ce Srraſford might be ſpared : That his Majeſty was fatisfied, 


cc that He had proceeded with more Paſſion in many things, 
te than he ought to have done, by which he had render d 
cc himſelf Uſeleſs to His Service for the future; and therefore 
He was well content, that he might be made incapable of 
ce any Employment for the time to come; and that he ſhould 
4 be Banith'd | 

ce chooſe : That if they would take his Death upon Them, by 
c their Own . He would not Interpoſe any Ad 

ce his Own Conſcience : But ſince they declined that 
ce way, and meant to proceed by an Act of Parliament, to 
« which He himſelf muſt be a Party, that it could not con- 
cc {iſt with His Conſcience, ever to give his Royal Aſſent to 
ce that Act; becauſe, having been preſent at the whole Trial 
(as he had been, in a Box provided on leg Incognito 
though Conſpicuous enough) « And heard all t Teltitnony, 
ce they had given aging im, He had heard nothing prov'd, 
cc oy which he could believe that he was a Traitor, either in 
cc Fact, or in Intention: and therefore his Majeſty did moſt 
« earneſtly deſire, that the two Houſes would not bring him 
ce a Bill to Paſs, which in Conſcience he could not, and would 
ce not Conſent to. | | 
Tx Earl continued; & That though He yet was ſatisfied 
ce ſo well in his Own Conſcience, that. he beliey'd he ſhould 


ce have no Scruple in giving his own Vote for the Paſling it 


(for it yet depended in the Lords Houſe) “ He knew not 
« how the King could be preſs d to do an Act ſo contrary to 
cc his own Conſcience; and that for His part, He took all 


„ or Impriſon'd for his Life, as They mould 
A4 r 
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«the pains he could to perſwade his Friends, to Decline their 


cc violent Profecution, and to be content with the Remedy 
« propoſed by the King; which he thought might be ren- 


ec ger d fo ſecure, that there need remain no Fears of that 


c mans ever appearing again in Buſineſs : and that how diffi- 
ec cult a work ſoever he found it to be, he ſhould not de- 


et ſpair of it, if he could perſwade the Earl of Efex to com- 
tee ply ; but that he found him ſo obſtinate, that he could not 


«in the leaſt degree prevail with him; that he had left his 
< Brother, the Earl of Hertford (who was that day made a 
ce Marquis) in the lower ground, walking with him, who he 
cc Knew would do all He could; and he deſir d Mt Hyde, to 


cc walk down into that place, and take his turn, to perſwade 


the Earl of Ef#x to what was reaſonable ; which He was 


willing to do. 


ve | 
| 1 E found the Marquis and the Earl walking there to- 


gene „ and no other perſons with them; and as ſoon as 
they faw Him, they Both came to him; and the Marquis, 
after a ſhort Salutation, departed, and left the other Two to- 
gether; which he did purpoſely. The Earl begun merrily, 


In telling Him; * That he had that Morning perform d a 
„ pre which He knew he did not intend to do; that by 


cc what He had faid againſt the Court of Terk, he had revived 
c Their Indignation againſt the Earl of Srtrafford; So that 
He now hoped, they ſhould proceed in their Bill againſt 


ce him with Vigour (whereas they had ſlept fo long upon 


cc jt ) which he faid was the Effect, of which he was ſure 
cc He had no mind to be the Cauſe. Mr Hyde confeſs d, 


ce He had indeed no Such purpoſe; and hoped, that ſome- 
ther 


< what he had faid might put thoughts into them, to 
< proceed in another manner upon his Crimes; That He 
cc knew well, that the Caufe of their having ſlept © long upon 
ce the Bill, was their Dif: ent upon the point of Trea- 
ce fon, which the longer they thought of, would adminifter 
ce the more Difficulties : But that if they declined That, they 
ce ſhould all agree, that there were Crimes and Miſdemeanours 


cc evidently enough Proved, to deſerve ſo Severe a Cenſure, 


ce as would abſolutely take away all Power from the Earl of 
cc Strafford, that might prove Dangerous to the Kingdom; 


or Miſchievous to any particular Perſon, to whom he was 


cc not a Friend. | 
Hg ſhook his head, and anſwer'd, “ Stone-Dead hath no 
cc Fellow: that if he were judged Guilty in a Premunire, ac- 
« cording to the Precedents cited by Him; or Fined in any 
cc other way; and Sentenced to be Impriſon'd during his 
Life; the King would preſently t him his Pardon, and 
ce his Eſtate, releaſe all Fines, and would likerife give 10 
| cc 15 
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tt his Liberty, aſſoon as He had a mind to receive his Ser- 
« vice; which would be aſſoon as the Parliament ſhould be 
« ended. And when Mr Hyde was ready to reply to him; 
the Earl told him familiarly, * That he had been Tired that 
« Afternoon upon that „ and therefore deſired him 
4 to continue the diſcourſe no longer Then; aſſuring him, 

« He would be ready to Confer with him upon it at any 

cc other time. | | 
_ _ SHORTLY after, MF Hyde took another opportunity to 
ſpeak freely with him again concerning it, but found him 
upon- his guard; and though he heard all the Other would 
ſay, with great patience, yet he did not at all enlarge in his 
| anſwers, bur ſeen fix'd in his reſolution : and when he was 
preſs d, © How unjuſtiſiable a thing it for man to 

« do any thing which his Conſcience — him was Sin- 
« ful; he knew him ſo well, that if He were not ſa- 
ce tished in his Own Conſcience, of the Guilt of the Earl of 
ce Strafford, the King could never be able to oblige him to 
« give his Vote for that Bill; and therefore He wonder'd, 
cc how he could urge the King, to do an act which He de- 
ec clared to be ſo much againſt his Conſcience, that he neither 
& could, nor would, ever give his Royal Aſſent to that Bill 
The Earl anſwer d more at large, and with ſome commotion 
(as if he were in truth poſſeſs d with that opinion himſelf) 
„That the King was obliged in Conſcience to conform 
c Himſelf, and his own Underſtanding, to the Advice and 
* Conſcience of his Parliament: which was a Doctrine newly 
reſolv'd o Geog Divines, and of great Uſe to them for the 
purſuing their future Counſels. 

NoTWIiTHSTANDING all this, the Bill had not that 
warm r jon in the Houſe of Peers, that was expected ; 
but, after the Firſt reading, reſted many days; and being then 
read the Second time, depended long at the mittee : few 
men believing, upon confideration of the Affections and Parts 
of the Several Lords, that of the Fourſcore, who were pre- 
ſent at the Trial, above Twenty would ever have Conſented 
to that Act: Beſides, it was not believ'd, now the Formal 
Trial and way of Judicature was waved, the Biſhops would ſo 
Stupidly (to lay no worſe ) Exclude themſelves from Voting 
in a Law which was to be an Act of Parliament. 

Bur there happen'd about that time Two Accidents, Two Aecci- 
which (though not Then, or it may be Since taken notice dent, that 
of, as of any moment or relation to that buſineſs) contributed ©”" -q _ 
ſtrangely to the Paſſing that Bill; and fo to the Fate of that 7d. Paſe 
great Perſon. The Firſt, a Diſcovery of ſome Meetings, nz the Bil 
and Diſcourſes, between ſome Perſons of near Relation to st the 


his Majelty's Service, and ſome M. 4 of the Army, * . 
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the High Proceedings of the Parliament ; and of ſome Expe- 
dients, that might reduce them to a Better temper ; which 
were no ſooner Intimated to ſome of the great — > 
than the whole was form' d and ſhaped into A Formidable, 
cc and Bloody Deſign againſt the Parliament. The Second, 
the ſuddain Death of the Earl of Bedford. Of both which, 
it will be neceſſary to ſay ſomewhat; that it may be obſerv'd, 
from how little Accidents, and ſmall Circumſtances, by the 
Art and Induſtry of Thoſe men , the Greateſt Matters have 
flow'd, towards the Confuſion we have ſince labour d under. 

The Firif a SoME Principal Officers of the Army, who were Members 
P:{cover) *f of the Houſe of Commons, and had been Careſs'd, both be- 
2 fore and after the beginning of the Parliament, by the moſt 
between the popular Agents of both Houſes; and had in truth Contributed 
court and more to Their Deſigns, than was agreeable to their Duty, 
/ome Prince and the Truſt repoſed in them by the King; found them- 
7 Henn ſelves now not ſo particularly coriſider d as they expected, by 
gliſn. Army. that Party; and their Credit in other places, and particularl 
in the Army, to be leſſenꝰd: for that there was viſibly muc 
more care taken for the Supply of the Scotiſb Army, than 
of the King's; inſomuch, that ſometimes Money that was aſ- 
ſign'd and paid for the uſe of the King's Army, was again 
en away, and diſpoſed to the Other: and yet, that the 
Parliament much preſumed, and depended, upon their Intereſt 
in, and Power to diſpoſe, the Affections of that Army. 
THEREFORE to redeem what had been done amiſs, and 
to ingratiate themſelves in his Majefty's favour, they be- 
thought themſelves how to diſpoſe, or at leaſt to pretend 
that they would _— the Army, to ſome ſuch expreſſions 
of Duty and Loyalty towards the King, as might take away 
all hope from other men, that it might be applied to His 
diſſervice: and to that purpoſe, they had Conference, and 
Communication, with ſome Servants of a more immediate 
truſt and relation to both their Majeſties; through whom 
they might convey their Intentions, and Devotions to the 
King, and again receive his Royal Pleaſure, and Direction, 
how they ſhould demean themſelves. For ought I could 
ever obferve, by what was afterwards reported in the Houſe 
of Commons; or could learn, from Thoſe who were moſt 
Converſant with all the Secrets of That deſign; there was 
never the leaſt intention of working farther upon the Affe- 
ctions of the Army, than to preſerve them from being Cor- 
rupted, or made ule of, for the Impoſing Unjuſt and Unrea- 
ſonable things upon the King: and all that the King ever fo 
much as Conſented ſhould be done by Them, was, that as 
molt Counties in England, or rather, the Factious and Se- 
ditious perſons in moſt Counties, had been * to 
| rame 
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Frame and Subſcribe. Petitions to the Parliament, againſt the 
Eſtabliſh'd Government of the Church, with other Clauſes, 
Scandalous to the Government of the State too; So the O 

ficers of the Army too, ſhould. Subſcribe. this following Pe- 
tition; which was brought 6a pes to his Majeſty for his 
Approbation, before they would preſume to recommend it to 
any for their Subſcription. = - 
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To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty ; the Lande Spiritual, The Peririon 


and Temporal ; the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, 


intended to 


| wOW ,. Subſcrib' 
aſſembled in the High Court of Parliament. 4 _— N 


« The humble Petition of the Officers and Soldiers of the 
* Army, . N 


cc H UMBL y ſheweth, That although our Wants have been 
« very Preſſing, and the Burden we are become unto theſe 
« Parts (by reaſon of thoſe Wants) very Grievous unto us; 
«yet ſo have we demean'd our ſelves, that your Majeſty's 
9 2 and weighty Affairs, in this preſent Parliament, have 
<: hitherto receiv d no 3 by any Complaint, either 
«from us, or againſt us; a Temper not uſual in Armies; 
« eſpecially in one Deſtitute not only of Pay, but alſo of 
« Martial Diſcipline, and many of its Principal Officers; that 
© we cannot but attribute it to a particluar Bleſſing of Al- 
© mighty God, on our moſt Hearty affections and Zeal to 
«the Common Good, in the happy Succeſs of this Parlia- 
© ment; to which, as we ſhould have been ready hourly to 
ce contribute our deareſt Blood, ſo now that it - hath pleaſed 
« God to manifeſt his Bleſſing ſo evidently therein, we can- 
* not but acknowledge it with Thankfulneſs ; as likewiſe his 
4 Mercy, in that he hath. inclin'd your Majeſty's Royal 
“Heart ſo to cooperate with the Wiſdom of the Parliament, 
«as to effect ſo great and happy a Reformation upon the 
former Diſtempers of this Church and Common-wealth : 
«as Firſt, in your Majeſty's gracious condeſcending to the 
4 many important demands of our Neighbours of the Scotiſb 
Nation; Secondly, in granting ſo free a courſe of Juſtice 
 < againſt all Delinquents of what Quality ſoever ; Thirdly, 

ce in the removal of all thoſe Grievances, wherewith the Sub- 
ce jects did conceive either their Liberty of Perſons, Property, 
<« or Eſtate, or freedom of Conſcience, prejudiced ; And laſtly, 
ce in the greateſt pledge of Security that ever the Subjects of 


© Ergland receiv'd from their Soveraign, the Bill of Trien- 
ce nial Parliament. ; | 


Nur. 


TRESE things ſo graciouſly accorded unto by your 


< Majeſty, without bargain or compenſation, as they are mare 
A ce than 
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ec than ion or hope could extend. unto, ſo now cer- 
& tainly they are ſuch, as all Loyal Hearts _ to acquieſce 

ce in with Thankfulneſs; which we do with all humility, and 
cc qo at this time, with as much earneſtneſs as any, pray, and 
cc wiſh, that the Kingdom may be ſettled in Peace and Quiet- 
« neſs, and that all Men may, at their own Homes, enjoy the 
& bleſſed Fruits of Your Wiſdom and juſtice. * 
Bur it may pleaſe your Excellent Majeſty, and this High 
ꝙ Court of Parliament, to give us leave, with grief and an- 
6 oviſh of Heart, to repreſent unto you, that we hear that 
c there are certain Perſons * Pragmatical, Who, in- 
ce ſtead of rendring Glory to God, Thanks to your Majeſty, 
c and Acknowledgement to the Parliament, remain yet as Un- 
ge farisfied and Mutinous as ever; Who, whilſt all the reſt of 
cc the Kingdom are arriv'd even beyond their withes, are 
& daily forging new and unreaſonable Demands; Who, whilſt 
« all Men of Reaſon, Loyalty, and Moderation, ure thinking 
cc how they may, provide for your Majeſty's Honour 
cc Plenty, in return of ſo many Graces to the Subject, are 
c {till attempting new Diminutions of =_ Majeſty's juſt Re- 
ce galities, which muſt ever be no leſs dear to all honeſt Men, 
ce than our own Freedoms; In fine, Men of ſuch Turbulent 
4e Spirits, as are ready to Sacrifice the honour and Welfare of 
ce the whole Kingdom to their private fancies, whom no- 
ce thing elſe than a Subverſion of the whole frame of Govern- 
cc ment will ſatisfy : far be it from our thoughts to- believe 
« that the Violence and Unreaſonableneſs of ſuch kind of 
& Perſons, can have any Influence upon the Prudence and Ju- 
& ſtice of the Parliament. But that which ts the Trou- 
<« ble and Difquiet of our Loyal Hearts, at this preſent, is, 
c that we hear thoſe ill affected Perſons, are d in their 
c violence, by the Multitude and the Power of raifing Tu- 
cc mults; that Thoufands flock at their call, and beſet the 
« Parliament, and ue. Hall it ſelf; not only to the Preju- 
&* dice of that Freedom which is neceſſary to great Councils 
r and Judicatories, but poſſibly to ſome Perſonal Danger of 
* your Sacred Majeſty, and the Peers. | 
« THE vaſt Conſequence of theſe Perſons Melgatty and 
c of the Licentiouſneſs of thoſe Mukitudes that follow them, 
“4 conſlider'd in moſt deep care and zealous Affection for the 
„Safety of your Sacred Majeſty, and the Parliament; Our 
c humble Petition is, That in your Wiſdom, you would be 
cc e to remove ſuch Dangers, by Puniſhing the Ring- 
« leaders of theſe Tumults, that your Majeſty and the Par- 
<« liament may be ſecur'd from ſuch Inſolencies hereafter. For 
«rhe Suppreſſing of which, in all Humility We offer our 
& ſelves to wait upon you (if you pleaſe) hoping We ſhall 
. | - SPP 
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« appear 88 conſiderabla in the way of Defence, to our Gra- 
<« gious Soveraign, the Parliament, our Religion, and the 
c Eftabliſh'd Laws of the Kingdom, as what Number ſoever 
c ſhall aydaciouſly preſume to Violate them: So ſhall We, 
&“ by the Wiſdom of your Majeſty and the Parliament, not 
& only be Vindicated from Precedent Innovations, but be ſe- 
« cur'd from the Future, that are threaten'd, and likely to 
& produce more dangerous effects than the former. 57 


« And we ſhall pray, G . | 
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His Majeſty having read this Petition, and conceiving The true 


that the Authority of the Army might ſeem of as great Im- 3 of 


cerning that 


ription of a Rabble had been alleg'd often 2. n. 


portance for the good reception of ſo much Reaſon and Ju- 
ſtice, as the Su 
to be, for the Countenance of what in truth was Mutinous 
and Seditious, ſaid, * That He approv'd well enough of it, 
«and was content that it might be Subſcribed by the Of- 
ce ficers of the Army, if th d it. The Officer who pre- 
ſented the Draught to his Majeſty, told him © That very few 
<« of the Army had yet ſeen it: and that it would be a great 
« Countenance to it, if, when it was carried to the 918 
« Officers who were firſt to Sign it, any evidence might be 
« given to them, that it had his Majeſty's Approbation? 
cc otherwiſe they might make ſcruple for fear of of- 
“ fending Him. Thereupon, His Majeſty took a Pen, and 
Writ at the bottom of the Petition C. R. as a token that He 
had peruſed and allow'd it : and fo the Petition was carried 
down into the Country where the Army lay, and was Sign'd 
by ſome Officers; but was ſuddainly quaſh'd, and no more 
heard of, till in the Diſcovery of the pretended Plot : of which 
more in its Place. | 

Tax Meetings continuing, between thoſe Officers of the 
Army and ſome Servants of his Majeſty's, to the Ends afore- 
faid ; Others of the Army, who had expreis'd very brick Re- 
ſolutions towards the Service, and were of eminent Com- 
mand and Authority with the Soldiers, were by ſpecial di- 
rection introduced into thoſe Councils (all Perſons obliging 
themſelves by an Oath of Secrecy, not to Communicate any 
thing that ſhould paſs amongſt them) for the better executing 
what ſhould be agreed. 

Ar the firſt meeting, one of the Perſons that was ſo in- 
troduced, after he had heard the calm Propoſitions of the 
reſt, and that © Their was, only to obſerve and de- 
<« fend the Laws, that neither the Arguments of the Scots, 
c nor the Reputation of their Army, might compel the King 


“to Conſent to the Alteration of the Government of the 
— Q 4 & Church, 
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« Church, nor to remove the Biſhops out of the Houſe of 
&« Peers, which would, in a great degree, produce an Altera- 
ce 2 or the Power of any N er b yl 
« Tumultuary Petitions, impoſe upon, or dimini juſt 
« Legal ont Mg the King, told them” « Thoſe Reſolutions 

_ © would produce very lirtle effects for his Majeſty's Service; 
4 That there was but one way to do his Maj notable 
« Service, which was by bringing 7 the Army preſently to 
4 London, which would ſo Awe the Parliament, that they 
© would do any thing the King Commanded. There was not 

as Ihave been credibly inform'd) a Man in the company 

at did not perfectly abhor (or ſeem ſo to do) that odious 

Propoſition; but contented themſelves with making ſuch Ob- 

jections againſt it, as render d it Ridiculous and Unpractica- 
ble: and ib the Meeting, for that time diſſolv'd. ke 


Wurf HER the Perſon that propoſed this deſperate ad- 
vice, didit only as a Bait to draw an opinion from other Men 
( for he had a perfect diſlike and malice to ſome of the com- 
pany?) or whether the Diſdain to ſee his Counſel rejected, and 

he Fear that it might be diſcover'd to his diſadvantage , 
| 3 upon him, I know not; But the ſame, or the next 
day, He diſcover'd all, and more than had paſs'd, to ſome of 
Thoſe who ſeem'd to take moſt care for the Publick ; inti- 
mated to them, © How He was ſtartled with the horrour of the 
ce deſign, and how faithfully He refolv'd to ſerve the Com- 
F mon-wealth, or to loſe his Life in the attempt: Yer, at the 
fame time, acted his part at Court, with all poſſible demon- 
{tration of Abhorring the Proceedings of the Parliament, to 
that degree, that he offer d,. To undertake with a Crew of 
* Officers and good Fellows (who, he ſaid, were at his diſ- 
x ce poſal) to Reſcue the Earl of Szrafford from the Lieutenant 
4 ofthe Tower, as he ſhould bring him to his Trial, and ſo to 
cc enable him to make an eſcape into Forreign parts. 
T nx Diſcovery being thus made, to the Earl of Bedford, 
the Lord Say, and the Lord Rimbolton, and no doubt by 
Them communicated to their chief Aſſociates; as dangerous 
as the Deſign was afterwards alledg'd to be, it was not Pub- 
liſh'd in three Months after to the Houſes, againſt whom the 
Deſign was intended; nor till long after the death of the Earl 
of Bedford: who, no doubt, rather defir'd to bind up thoſe 
Wounds which were made, than to make them wider, by 
entertaining new Jealouſies between King and People ; and 
would not conſent to the extending and extorting Conclu- 
fions, which did'not or eh Saw from the Premiſes ; with- 
out which, this ſo uſefal a Treaſon to them, could not have 
dern widths = FT a og 


up. 
Bur as They thought not fit (as I ſaid before) to op 
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this whole Diſcovery till near three Months after, ſo they 
made extraordi ſe of it by Parts, from the inſtant that 
they receiv'd the Secret; it being always their cuſtom, when 
they. found the heat and diſtemper of the Houſe ( which 
they endeavour'd to keep up, by (harp mention and re- 
membrance of former Grievances and Preflures ) in any de- 
gree allay d, by ſome gracious Act, or gracious Profeſſion 
of the King's, to warm and inflame them again with a Diſco- 
very, or promiſe of a Diſcovery, of ſome notable Plot, and 
inſt Themſelves, © To Diſſolve the Parliament 
ce by the Papiſts: or ſome other way, in which they would 
be {ure that ſomewhat always ſhould. reflect upon the Court. 
Thus they were ſometime informing, Of great multitudes 
<« of Papilts gathering together in Lancaſbire; then of ſecret 
Meetings in Caves; and under ground in Surry; Letters 
cc from beyond Sea, of great proviſions of Arms maki 
c There for the Catholicks of 9 and the like; whi 
upon Examination always Vaniſſi d: but for the time (and they 
were always applied in uſeful articles of Time) ſerv'd to 
tranſport Common minds with Fears and A N and 
ſo induced them to comply in ſenſe with Thoſe, who were 
like ſooneſt to find Remedies for thoſe Diſeaſes which none 
but themſelves could diſcover. And in this Progreſs, there 
fometimes happen'd ſtrange Accidents for the — on of 
their credit. | VA: | 
Wulst they were full of Clamour againſt the Papiſts, 
upon the inſtances of ſome Infolences and Indiſcretions com- 
mitted by them, during the late intervals of Parliament (and 
mention d before) eſpecially upon a great Alacrity expreſsd, 
and Contribution raiſing, the year before, for advancing the 
War with Kotland; an Order was made, That the Juſtices 
ce of Peace of Weſtminſter ſhould carefully examine, what 
cc Strangers were Lodg'd within their Juriſdiction ; and that 
ce they thould adminiſter the Oaths of Allegiance and Supre- 
cc macy to all ſuſpected for Recuſancy, and proceed according 
cc to thoſe Statutes. An Afternoon being appointed for that 
Service, in Miſtminſter-Hall, and many Perſons warn'd to ap- 
pear there, amongſt the reſt one.. James, a Papiſt, ap- 
pear d, and being preſs d by M* Hayward, a juſtice of Peace, 
to take the Oaths, ſuddenly drew out his Knife, and Stabb'd 
him; with ſome Reproachful words, “For Perſecuting poor 
« Catholicks. This ſtrange, unheard of Outrage, upon the 
Perſon of a Miniſter of Juſtice executing his Office by an Or- 
der of Parliament, Startled all Men; the old Man Sinking 
with the hurt, though he died not of it. And though, for 
22 could ever hear, it proceeded only from the rage of 
a ſullen Varlet (formerly ſuſpected to be Crazed in his un- 
. derſtanding) 
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derſtanding) without the leaſt Conſederacy or Combination 
- with any other; Yet it was a2 Countenance to Thoſe, 
who were before thought over Apprehenſive and Inquiſitive 
| #1 the Papits of ne thes « Deſperate AG of one tn, 
al the Ex . a e one 
who could never hays been induced to it, if he had not been 
: promiſed Aſſiſtance by the reſt... r 
Tre ill le THE Diſcovery of the Plot concerning the Army, being 
wade ef it made about the middle of April, which was the end of the 
C100," Earl of Straffords Trial, they for the preſent made no far- 
ther uſe of it than might contribute to their Ends in that 
bulmebs ; reſerving the reſt (as was faid before) to be applied 
in more neceſſary Seaſons : Therefore, about the time that 
the Bill of Attainder was preferr'd, that no interpoſition from 
the Court might ' difcountenance or hinder that great work, 
Mr Pym one Day inform d the Houſe of Commons, « That 
REES to fear, „ e — — as deſpe- 
rate a and Conſpir i arliament, as 
« been 1 e; and he” was in doubt, Perſons % — 
2 edit at Court, had their hands in it: That 
22 Officers had been treated with in * —_ 
Men, under pretence that they ſhould go to Portugal; 
c“ that the Portugal ä — — . with about 
< it, profeſi d, hat He knew nothing of it; and that no Per- 
<« fon had any Authority or Promiſe from Him to that purpoſe 
(And it is true, there had been ſome idle Diſcourſes in a Ta- 
vern between ſome Officers, about railing Men for Portuga!, 
which was immediately carried to Mr Pym; as all Tavern 
and Ordinary diſcourſes were) “That for the preſent, He 
might not acquaint them with all Particulars, which might 
c hinder their further Diſcovery ; only deſir d, that a' Meſ- 
c {age might be ſent to the s, to deſire them to appoint 
« a Committee to Examine ſuch Witneſſes as ſhould be pro- 
< duced, for the Diſcovery of a Plot againſt the Parliament; 
<and that in the mean time, They would joyn in a 2 
© to the King, to defire his Majeſty that he would not, 
< ſome few days, grant any Paſs to any of his Servants to go 
* beyond the Seas; ſaying, that He belie vd, ſome Men's Con- 
A (ciences would tempt them to make an Eſcape, when they 
< heard of this Examination. ee 
SUCH a Committee was appointed to Examine, and ſuch 
a Meſlage ſent to his Majeſty, as was defird. But in the 
mean time, ſome Perſons who had been at the Tavern, and 
talk d of raiſing Men for Portugal; and others who had been 
at the Conference before mention'd, where the Propoſition 
was for bringing up the Army ; finding that what had paſs'd 
10 privately, and amongſt Themſelves, had been diſcover d; 


and 
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and was like to paſs a very Severe Inquiſition, from Them 
who made Gloſſes and Comments as they pleaſed, upon what 
other Men ſpoke or did; and not knowing how much more 
than the Truth had been inform'd, or what Interpretation 
ſhould be made of that which was the Truth; reſolvd not to 
truſt themſelves with ſuch Judges (whoſe formality was farſt 


to Impriſon, and after, at their leiture, to Examine) and ſo 


fled into France. 
Tuts was no ſooner known and publiſh'd, than it gave 
great Credit and Reputation ro Mr Pyms Vigilancy and Acti- 
vity; for it now appear d, there was ſome notable Miſchief 
intended, upon the Diſcovery whereof, ſuch Eminent Men 
were fled. And in this Diſorder and Trouble of mind, Men 
fearing according as they were directed, the Bill of Attainder 
found the eaſier paſſage in the Houſe of Commons. 
Havinc gotten thus much ground; and the Bill then 
eee (and like long to depend) with the Lords; Mr Pym 
told them in the Houſe of Commons, That it appear d by 
« the flight of ſuch Confiderable Perſons, that what he had 
c before imparted to them was of moment, and that his Fears 
« were not groundleſs; that it concern'd Their Service, that 
ce he ſhould not yet impart the whole matter to them, ſince 
« the Danger was prevented, which they ſhould ſhortly un- 
ce derſtand at large; in the mean time, he did aſſure them, 
“ That God had miraculouſly Preſery'd them from a moſt 
c Prodigious heros wc in which all their Privileges and 
<« Liberties ſhould have been ſwallow'd up: That though this 
« Attempt was Diſappointed, yet he. fear'd there might be 
ce ſome new device; and therefore He propoſed, for the bet- 
«ter evidence of their Union and Unanimity (which would 
e be the greateſt Diſcouragement to all who wiſh'd ill to 
cc them) that ſome Proteſtation might be enter'd into by the 
cc Members of both Houſes, for the Defence of their Privi- 
«© leges, and the Performance of thoſe Duties to God and the 
« Kin Sy io they 12 oblig d to, as good man ing 
9 ubjects; and that a Committee * pointe 
* Feedil to withdraw, and prepare ſuch a andere, Oy 
| T HE Motion was entertain'd with general Approbation; 
inſomuch as they who were apprehenlive enough of the ill 
of thoſe who advanced This, and of the ill Conſe- 
quence of ſuch Voluntary Proteſtations, thought fit rather to 
watch the Matter and Words, than to oppole the Thing it 
ſelf; which, it was evident, it was to no poſe to do: and 
therefore they were well contented with the naming ſuch 
Perſons for the Committee, as were not like to ſubmit to any 
unlawful or inconvenient Obligation. This was urged as of 
ſuch Conſequence, that the Doors were lock'd, and no — 
| | Ons 
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ſons ſuffer d to go out of the Houſe, till this ſhould be con- 


cluded. After a long Debate, theſe words were agreed upon, 
and offer'd to the Houſe for the Proteſtation. 4648 


— 2 ce 1 4. B. do, in the preſence of Almighty God, Promiſe, 
teſtation is 
taken by 
both Houſes. 


« Vow, and Proteſt, to Maintain and Defend, as far as law- 
ce fully I may, with my Life, Power, and Eſtate, the true 
cc Reform'd Proteſtant Religion, expreſs'd in the Doctrine 
cc of the Church of Eng/and, againſt all Popery and * 
cc Innovations within this Realm, contrary to the ſame 
ce Doctrine; and, according to the Duty of my Allegiance, 
cc his Majeſty's Royal Perſon, Honour, and Eſtate; as alſo, 
«the Power and Priviledges of Parliament; the lawful 
cc Rights and Liberties of the Subject; and every Perſon 
ec that maketh this Proteſtation, in whatſoever. he ſhall do 
cc in the lawful purſuance of the ſame: And to my power 
ec and as far as lawfull I may, I will Oppoſe, and, by 
& good ways and means, endeavour to bring to condign 
cc Puniſhment, all ſuch, as {hall either by Force, Practice, 
cc Counſels, Plots, Conſpiracies, or otherwiſe, do any thing 
ce to the Contrary of any thing in this preſent Proteſtation 
cc contain d: And further, that I ſhall, in all juſt and ho- 
cc nourable ways, endeavour to Preſerve the Union and 
ec Peace between the three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
cc and Ireland; and neither for hope, fear, nor other Re- 
c ſhall Relinquiſh this Promiſe, Vow, and Prote- 
ſtation. ; | 


THIS was immediately taken by the Speaker of the Houſe 
of Commons, and by all the Members then preſent ; and ſent 
up to the Lords, who all likewiſe took the ſame, except the 

r] of Southampton, and the Lord Roberts, who poſitively 
refuſed it, alledging, © There was no Law that enjoin'd it, 
cc and the Conſequence of ſuch Voluntary Engagements, 
cc might produce Effects that were not then intended: Which 
without doubt was very wiſely conſider d; and had not been 

reſs'd in the Houſe of Commons, for two Reaſons : It be- 
ing viſibly impoſſible to Diſſwade the thing, the Houſe be- 
ing awaken'd by the diſcourſe, mention'd before, of a Plot 
againſt the Parliament, the Poyſon of which, this Sovereign 
Antidote was to expel and diſcover ; But eſpecially, for that 
well affected Perſons, who were jealous of no other Deſigr 
than the Alteration of the Government of the Church, though 
they had oblig'd thoſe rigid Reformers from any ſuch At- 
tempt, when they had once bound themſelves “ To Main- 
c tain and Defend the Proteſtant Religion expreſs'd in the 
“Doctrine of the Church of Exgland; there being no acts 
cheme 
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Scheme of the Doctrine of the Church of England, than the 
Thirty nine Articles, of which one is, © To preſerve the Go- 
c yernment'of the Church by Biſhops. | 

WHEREAs the other Party was abundantly gratified, with 
having an Oath of their Own 1 to entangle the People 
(ſo like a Covenant, by which ſuch admirable things had 
been compals'd by their Neighbours ) and upon which they 
could make what Gloſs they pleaſed, when they had occa- 
Gon; as they did within two days after: For the Proteſtation 
being taken on Monday the Third of nr ty the Wedneſday fol- 
lowing, ſome of their own Party took occaſion to inform 
the Houſe, * That it was apprehended by many well affected 
<« Perſons abroad, who were of notable and exemplary de- 
« votions to the Parliament, That if they ſhould take that 
<« Proteſtation , they ſhould thereby engage themſelves for 
© the Defence of Biſhops, which in their Conſcience they 
“ could not do; and which, 7 hoped, the Houſe did not 
ce intend to oblige them to; Whereupon, without any great 
oppoſition (the Houſe being thin; and they who were of 
another opinion, believing this Artifice would, to all ſober 
men, appear very Ridiculous ) this enſuing Order was made. 


„ WRAERE4As ſome Doubts have been rais'd, by ſeveral The Expla- 
« Perſons out of this Houſe, concerning the meaning of theſe 2 Jab 
words contain d in the Proteſtation lately made by the Mem- ,, ur 
bers of this Houle [ viz. I The true Reform'd Proteſtant he Houſo 
Religion, 1 7 in the Doctrine of the Church of Exg- of Commons. 
« /and , againſt all Popery and Popiſh Innovations within 
this Realm, contrary to the ſame Doctrine] This Houſe 
c doth declare, That by thoſe words was and is meant, only 
« the Publick Doctrine profeſs'd in the ſaid Church, fo far as 
it is oppoſite to Popery and Popiſh Innovations; and that 
ce the ſaid words are not to be extended to the maintaining 
« of any Form of Worſhip, Diſcipline, or Government, nor 
4 of any Rites, or Ceremonies, of the {aid Church of Exgland. 


T 81s Explanation being thus procured in the Houſe of 
Commons, without ever adviſing with the Houſe of Peers 
(who had likewiſe taken the fame Proteſtation ) and, in truth, 
ſo contrary to the intentions of moſt that took it; They or- 
der'd, That the Proteſtation, together with this Explanation, 
« ſhould be Printed and Publith'd; and that the Knights 
«and Burgeſſes ſhould ſend Copies thereof to the Counties 
« and Burroughs for which they ſerv'd ; and that they ſhould 
intimate unto the People, with what Willingneſs all the 
« Members of that Houſe made that Proteſtation ; and that 
«they ſhould further ſignify , that as They did * 

| | ng 
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& taking it Themſelves, ſo they could not but A e it 
«in All ſuch as ſhould take it. Upon which rati 
the Emiſlaries of their Clergy cauſed the fame to be taken in 
London, and the Parts adjacent, within very few days after 
the Publiſhing. And for 'T heir better Encouragement ( 
A Bil their Zeal would not attend ſuch Formalities) a Bill was pre- 
paſi'd there, pared, paſs d the Houſe of Commons, and was ſent up to 
70 1 the Lords, to Compel all the Subjects to take that Prote- 
—_— :ake © ſtation. What the s of that Bill was; and what Uſe 
= was afterwards made of this Proteſtation ( which was 'Then 
thought ſo harmleſs a thing) and particularly, what Influ- 
ence it had upon the buſineſs of the Earl of Strafford, ſhall 
be remembred in its proper place. 


Tue other TAE other Accident that fell out during the time that the 
Accident buſineſs of the Earl of Strafford was agitated, and by which 
2 7. He receiv'd much Prejudice, was the Death of the Earl of 
wire hs Bedford. This Lord was the L Perſon of Intereſt in all 
Bill of At- the popular Party, being of the beſt Eſtate, and beſt Under- 
tainder, was ſtanding, of the whole Number; and therefore moſt like to 
the Death of Govern the Reſt. He was beſides, of great Civility, and of 
rhe Far 7 much more good Nature than any of the Other. And there- 
fore the King reſolving to do his buſineſs with that Par by 
Him, reſolv'd to make him Lord High Treaſurer of England, 

in the place of the Biſhop of London; who was as willin 

to lay down the Office, as any body was to take it up. An 
to gratify him the more, at His deſire, intended to make 
Mr Pym Chancellor of the Exchequer, as he had done Mr 
Saint-Fohn his Sollicitor General (all which hath been touch'd 
before) as alſo, that Mr Holly was to be Secretary of State, 
the Lord Sey Maſter of the Wards, and the Lord Rimbolton 
to be Lord Privy-Seal after the death of his Father, who then 
held that place. Others were to be placed about the Prince, 

and to have Offices when they fell. 
T 1x Earl of Bedford ſecretly undertook to his Majeſty, 

that the Earl of Strafford's Life ſhould be preſerv'd; and to 
his His Revenue to be ſettled, as amply as any of his 
rogenitors; the which he intended ſo y, that, to My 
knowledge, he had it in defign to endeavour to obtain an 
Act for the ſetting up the Exciſe in Exgland, as the only na- 

tural means to advance the King's profit. He fell Sick, within 

a week after the Bill of Attainder was ſent up to the Lords 

Houſe; and Died ſhortly after, much afflicted with the Paſ- 

ſion and Fury which he perceiv'd his Party inclined to: in- 

ſomuch as he declared, to ſome of near truſt to him, © That 

« he fear'd, the Rage and Madneſs of this Parliament, would 
< bring more Prejudice and Miſchief to the Kingdom than it 

© had ever ſuſtain'd by the long Intermiſſion of „ 

e 
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He was a wiſe man, and would have pro and adviſed 
Moderate courſes ; but was not i r want of Reſo- 
lation, of being cartied into Violent ones, if His advice were 
not ſubtnitted to: and therefore many, who knew him well, 
thought his Death not unſeaſonable, as well ro his Fame, as 
his Fortune; and that it reſcued him as well from ſome poſ- 
ſible Guilt, as from thoſe viſible Misfortunes, which men of 

all Conditions have Since unde - | 
As ſoon as the Earl of Bedford was dead, the Lord Say 
(hoping to receive the of the Treaſurer-thip ſuc- 
ceeded him in his undertaking , and faithfully promiſed the 
King, That he ſhould not be preſs' d in the matter of the 
Earl of Strafford's Life; and under that promiſe got credit 
enough, to perſwade his Majeſty to whatſoever He faid 
was neceſſary to that buſineſs. And thereupon, when the 
Biil was d ing with the Lords, and when there was little 
ſuſpicion that it would Paſs, though the Houſe of Commons 
every day by Meſſages endeavour'd to quicken them, He 
perſwaded the King To go to the Houſe of Peers, and ac- 
& cording to cuſtom to ſend for the Houſe of Commons, and 

ce then to declare himfelf, That he could not, with the ſafe 

« of a good Conſcience, ever give his Conſent to the Bi 
te that Was there depending before them concerning the Earl 
< of Strafford, if it ſhould be brought to him, becauſe he was 
not fatisfied in the point of Treaſon : But He was ſo fully 
<« ſatisfied that the Earl was unfit ever to ſerve him more, 
c in any condition of Employment, that he would joyn with 
«them in any Act, to make him utterly incapable of ever 
« bearing 4 having any other employment in any of 
« = Majeſty's Dominions: which he hoped would fatisfy 
them. 
TAISs Advice, the Confidence of the giver, the 
King reſolv'd to follow: But when his Reſolution was im- 
— * to the Earl, He immediately ſent his Brother to him, 
ſeeching his Majeſty & By no means to take that way, for 
c that he was moſt aſſured it would prove very pernicious 
cc to him; and therefore defired, he might depend upon the 
< Honour and Conſcience of the Peers, without his Majeſty's 
<« interpoſition. The King told his Brother, That he had 
«taken that Reſolution by the advice of his beſt Friends; 
cc but ſince he liked it not, he would decline it. The next 
Morning the Lord Say came again to him, and finding his 
Majeſty alter d in his intention, told him, If he took that 
« courſe he adviſed him, he was ſure it would prevail; but 
« if he declined it, He could not promiſe his Majeſty what 
_ E would be the iſſue, and ſhould hold himſelf abſolutely dif- 
<« engaged from any undertaking. The King „ his 
olitive- 
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1 Poſitiveneſs, and conceiving his intentions to be very fincert, 
| ſuffer d himſelf to be guided by him; and went immediately 
[| to the Houſe, and ſaid as the other had adviſed. Whether 
—_ _ that Lord did in truth believe the diſcovery of his Majeſty's 
I Conſcience in that manner, would produce the effect he fore- 
told; or whether he adviſed it Treacheroully, to bring on 
thoſe inconveniencies which afterwards happen d; I know 
not: But many who beliey'd his Will to be much worſe 
1 than his Underſtanding, had the Uncharitableneſs to think, 
3Z that he intended to betray his Maſter, and to put the ruin of 
| the Earl out of queſtion. - _ l | 
Tux event proved very fatal; for the King no ſooner re- 
turn'd from the Houſe, than the Houſe of Commons, in great 
paſſion and fury, declared this laſt act of his Majeſty's, to be 
The moſt unparalleYd Breach of Privilege, that had ever 
ce happen d; That if his Majeſty might take notice what Bills 
« were paſſ in either Houſe, and declare his Own opinion, 
ce it was to rejudge Their Counſels, and they ſhould not 
| ce he able to ſupply the Common-wealth with wholeſome 
3 c Laws, ſuitable to the Diſeaſes it labour'd under; That this 
| ce was the greateſt Obſtruction of Juſtice , that could be ima- 
3 | « gin d; That they and whoſoever had taken the late Pro- 
«teſtation, were bound to maintain the privileges of Parlia- 
1 < ment, which were now too groſsly invaded and violated : 
| with many ſharp diſcourſes to that purpoſe. | 
Tumults a- THE next day, great multitudes of People came down to 
| — ” Weſtminſter, and crowded about the Houſe of Peers, ex- 
£2 | Peers, Claiming with great Outcries, “ That they would have Juſtice; 
3 and publickly reading the Names of thoſe who had diſſented 
from that Bill in the Houſe of Commons, as Enemies to their 
| Country; and as any Lord paſs'd by, call'd, Juſtice, Juſtice ; 
and with great rudeneſs and inſolence, preſſing upon, and 
ö | N thoſe Lords whom they ſuſpected not to favour 
that Bill; profeſſing aloud, . That they would be govern'd 
cc and diſpoſed by the Honourable Houſe of Commons, and 
| b ce would defend their Privileges according to their late Pro- 


ce teſtation. Theſe unheard of acts of Inſolence and Sedition 
continued ſo many days, till many Lords grew ſo really ap- 
2 of having their Brains beaten out, that they a 

ſented themſelves from the Houſe; and Others, finding what 
Seconds the Houſe of Commons was like to have to compaſs 
whatever they deſired, changed their minds; and ſo in an 
Afternoon, when of the Fourſcore who had been preſent at 
The Bill of the Trial, there were only fix and forty Lords in the Houſe 
Artamder (the good People till crying at the doors for Juſtice) they put 
| e % the Bill to the queſtion, and eleven Lords only difſenting, it 
3 paſs'd that Houle, and was ready for the King's aſſent. 1 
| HE 
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Tur King continued as Reſoly'd as ever, Not to give 
his conſent. The fame Oratory then attended him at Ehe- 
Heal, which had prevaiłd at }e/#mizſter ; and a Rabble of Tune, 2 
many thouſand people . that place, crying out, Fu zi hhe- 
ice, Faſt; that rey world have Fuſtice ; not without great 
and inſolent Threats and Expreſſions, what they would do, 
if it were not ſpeedily granted. The Privy-Council was 
call'd together, to adviſe what courſe was to be taken to Sup- 
pu e Traiterous Riots. Inſtead of conſidering how to 

eſcue their Maſter's Honour and his Conſcience from the 
Infamous Violence and Conſtraint, they preſs. the King to 
paſs the Bill of Attainder, rg „There was no other way Tye Pr 
< to preſerve Himſelf and his Poſterity than by ſo doing; Counci! and 
<« and therefore that he ought to be more tender of the ſafety f of the 
« of the Kingdom, than of any One Perſon how Innocent —_ 
< ſoever: not one Councellor in ling his opinion to ſup- King to poſt 
port his Maſter's Magnanimity and Innocence: They who the 8/4. 
were of that mind, either * thoughts through 
fear, upon the new Doctrine eſtabliſh'd than by the new 
Counſellors, That no man ought to preſume to adviſe any 
< thing in that place contrary to the ſenſe of both Houſes ; 
others ſadly believing, the Force and Violence offer'd to the 
_ King, would be re God and Man, a juſt excuſe for what» 
ſoever he ſhould do. | 
H 1s Majeſty told them, That what had been propoſed 
«to him to do, was directly contrary to his Conſcience, and 
< that being ſo, he was ſure they would not perfwade him to 
«ir, though themſelves were never ſo well ſatisfied. To that 
point, they deſired him . To confer with his Biſhops, who, 
© they, made no queſtion, would better inform his Conſcience. 
The Arch-Biſhop of Tork was at hand; who, to his Argu- 
ment of Conſcience, told him, That there was a Private 
c and a Publick Conſcience; that his publick Conſcience as 
«a King, might not only diſpenſe with, but oblige him to 
ce do that which was againſt his private Conſcience as a Man: 
and that the Queſtion was not, Whether he ſhould Save 
« the Earl of why but, whether he ſhould periſh with 
ce him: That the Conſcience of a King to preſerve his Kings 
dom, the Conſcience of a Husband to preſerve his Wife 
ce the Conſcience of a Father to preſerve his Children (all 
<« which were now in danger) weigh'd down abundantly all 
« the conſiderations the Conſcience of a Maſter or a Friend 
cc could ſuggeſt to him, for the preſervation of a Friend, or 
«Servant. And by ſuch Unprelatical, Ignominious Argu- 
ments, in plain terms adviſed him, “ Even for Conſcience 
<« fake, to pals that act. | 
 Troven this Bilhop acted His part with more prodi- 
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gious Boldneſs and Impiety, Others of the ſame Function (for 
whoſe Learning and Sincerity the King and the World 
reverence) did not what might have been expected 
their Calling or their Truſt ; but at leaſt forbore to for- 
tify and confirm a Conſcience, upon the courage and piety 
which, the ſecurity of their Perſons and their Order, did 
abſolutely, under God, depend. Par: 
Dvuri1NnG theſe perplexities, the Earl of Ser taking 
notice of the ſtraits the King was in, the een Our 


Kill increaſing (from whence he might expect a certain Out- 
rage and Ruin, how conſtant ſoever the King continued to 
him; and it may be, knowing of an Un ing (for ſuch 
an Undertaking there was) Is great Perſon, who had then 
a Command in the Tower, That if the King refuſed to = 
cc the Bill, to free the Kingdom from the hazard it ſeem'd to 
ce be in, He would cauſe his Head to be ftricken off in the 
The Earl of © Tower) writ a moſt pathetical Letter to the King, full of 
5:rafford acknowledgment of his Favours; but 77 repreſenting 
% | The Dangers, which threatned Himſelf and his Poſterity, 
Majefly to «by the King's perſevering in thoſe Favours; and therefore 
paſs ir, by many Arguments conjuring him No longer to defer his 
cc Aſſent to the Bill, that ſo his Death might free the King- 
dom from the many troubles it apprehended. 

Tax delivery of this Letter being quickly known, new 
2 were applied; * That this free conſent of his own, 
< clearly abſolv'd the King from any ſcruple that could re- 
< main with him; and ſo in the end they extorted from him, 

The King to ſign a Commiſſion to ſome Lords to paſs the Bill: which 
ſigns a cm wag as valid as if he had paſs'd it himſelf; though they com- 
— forted him even with that circumſtance, ©'That His own hand 
it. ec was not in it. | 

Ir may eaſily be ſaid, that the Freedom of the Parliament, 
and his own Negative voice, being thus barbaroufly invaded, 
if his Majeſty had, inſtead of paſling that Act, come to the 
Houſe and Diſſolv'd the Parliament; or if he had withdrawn 
himſelf from that Seditious City, and put himſelf in the 
head of his own Army; much of the miſchief, which hath 
fince happen'd, would have been prevented. But whoever 
truly conſiders the ſtate of Affairs at that time; the Preva- 
lency of that Faction in both Houſes; the Rage and Fury of 
the People; the Uſe that was made by the Schiſmatical 
Preachers (by whom the Orthodox were generally ſilenced) 
of the late Proteſtation, in the Pulpits; the Fears and Jea- 
louſies they had infuſed into the minds of many ſober men, 

upon the diſcourſe of the late Plot; the Conſtitution of the 
ouncil-Table, that there was ſcarſe an honeſt man durſt 
ſpeak his Conſcience to the King, for fear of his Ruin: 70 
n that 
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that Thoſe whom he thought moſt True to him, Betray'd 
him every hour, inſomuch 48 his whiſpers in his Bed Cham- 
ber were inſtan 2 inſt whom thoſe 


Whiſpers to hom he 
coul that were not 
| gates 

x oun 

u Raw, and Combineta?, in the 


2 there was reaſon to believe, their Impious 
— 8 be liſted en own Perſon, and (which 
m e 


o act, 
Prince, but than any private Gentle- 
man had been ex — and that it is mug caſter upon 
the Accidents es or 
to determine what was not to have been done, than at that 


time to have foreſeen, by what means to have freed himſelf 


from the Labyrinth in which he was involy'd. 


dom, as They expected, and he will'd: and after great 
expreſſions & Of his Devotions to the Church of Exgland, and 
* the Proteſtant Religion eſtabliſh'd by Law, and profeſs d 


Standers by, who had not been over charitable 
Life, being much affected wich the Courage and Chriſtianity 
of his Death. 
Tus Fell the greateſt Subject in power, and little in- 
ior to any in Fortune, that was at that time in any of the 
three Kingdoms; Who could well remember the time, when 
he led thofe People, who then purſued him to his Grave. 


He was a man of great Parts, and extraordinary Endowments | 


of Nature ; not unadorn'd with ſome addition of Art and 


arning , though that again was more improved and illus - 


ſtrated by the other; for he had a readineſs of Conception, 
R 2 an 


the Perſon of his Royal 
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and ſharpneſs of Expreſſion, which made his Learning 
more than in — was. - His firſt inclinations and addreſ- 
ſes to the Court, were only to eſtabliſh his Greatneſs in the 
Country; where he apprehended ſome acts of Power from 
the Lord Savile, who had been his Rival always _ and 
of late had ſtrengthen d himſelf by being made a Privy | 
ſellor, and Officer at Court: but his firſt attempts were ſo 
proſperous, that he contented not himſelf with being ſecure 
from that Lord's Power in the Country, but reſted not, till 

he had bereav'd his adverſary of all power and place in Court; 
and ſo ſent him down, a moſt Abject, Diſconſolate old man, 
to his Country, where he was to have the l 
over him too, by getting himſelf at that time made Lord 
Preſident of the North. Theſe Succeſſes, applied to a na- 
ture too Elate and Haughty of it ſelf, and a quicker progreſs 
into the greateſt Employments and Truſt „ made him more 
tranſported with Diſdain of other men, and more Contemn- 
ing the Forms of buſineſs, than haply he would have 5 
if he had met with ſome Interruptions in the beginning, a 
had paſs'd in a more leiſurely gradation to the Office of a 
States- man. | 

Hg was, no doubt, of great obſervation, and a piercin 

judgment, both in Things, and Perſons ; but his too 
skill in Perſons, made him judge the worſe of Things: for it 
was his Misfortune, to be in a time wherein very few wiſe 
men were equally employ'd with him; and ſcarce any ( but 
the Lord Coventry, whoſe Truſt was more confined) whoſe 
Faculties and Abilities were equal to his: So that upon the 
matter he rely'd wholely upon himſelf ; and diſcerning many 
Defects in moſt men, he too much neglected what they ſaid 
or did. Of all his Paſſions, his Pride was moſt predominant : 
which a moderate exerciſe of ill Fortune might have correct- 
ed and reform'd; and which was by the hand of Heaven 
ſtrangely Punifld, by bringing his Deſtruction upon him by 
Two things that he moſt deſpiſed, the People and Sr 
Vane. In a word, the Epitaph which P/zterch records that 
'Syla wrote for himſelf, may not be unfitly 4 0 to him, 
«That no man did ever exceed him, either in doing good to 
cc his Friends, or in doing Miſchief to his Enemies; for his 

acts of both kinds were molt notorious. 

At the ſame TOGETHER With that of Attainder of the Earl of Straf- 

We 3 Ford, another Bill was paſs' d by the King, of almoſt as Fatal 

1 2 a Conſequence both to the King and Kingdom, as that was 

in paſi'd the to the Earl, & The Act for the perpetual Parliament; as it is 

Act far the ſince call'd. 

contiouing IE vaſt Charge of the two Armies, was no other way 

, ſupplied (for I have told you before the reaſon why —.40 
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were ſo ſlow in granting of Subfidies) than by borrowing m. Art;; 
great Sums of Money from the City or Citizens of London, which that 

upon the Credit of particular Perſons. The Emiſſaries in that . Rig 

egotiation, about the time the Act of Attainder paſs d te 

Commons, return d, « That there was no more hope of bor- 

Frowing in the City; that Men had before cheerfully lent 

<« their es, upon their confidence in the Honour and 

e of the two Houſes; but they had now conſider'd 

how deſperate that Security muſt prove, if the two Houſes 

© ſhould be Diſſolv d. Which conſideration, begun to have 

an univerſal Influence upon all Thoſe who were Perſonally 

Bound for Moneys already borrow'd; For that their Per- 

< ſons and Fortunes muſt anſwer thoſe Sums which had been 

< paid for the Publick benefit, if the Parliament ſhould be Diſ- 

<« foly'd before any Act paſs for their Security. That their 

* Fears and Apprehenſions that this might happen, were 

much advanced by the late Diſcovery of the Plot againit 

*the Parliament; for t the particulars thereof were 


© not yet publiſh'd, they diſcern'd there was not that good 
© meaning to the Parliament, as it deſerv d. This was no ſooner 


I T is not credible, what an univerſal reception and con- 
currence this Motion met with (which was to remove the 
Landmarks, and to deſtroy the Foundation of the Kingdom ) 
inſomuch, as a Committee was immediately appointed to 
withdraw, and to prepare a ſhort Bill to that purpoſe ; which 
was Within a ſhort time (leis than an Hour) brought into 
the Houſe, and immediately twice Read, and Committed ; 
an expedition ſcarce ever heard of before in Parliament; and 
the next- day, with as little agitation, and the contradiction 
of very few Voices, Ingroſs d and carried up to the Lords: 
with them it had ſome Debate, and Amendments, which 
were deliver'd at a Conference, the principal whereot was, 
«That the time ſhould be limited and not left indefinite, and 
ke that it ſhould not be Diſſolv'd within two Years, except by 
K R 3 c conſent 
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ce conſent of both Houſes; that time being ſyfficient to pro- 
vide againſt any Accidents that were then apprehended. 

TRaESsE Alterations were highly reſented in the Houſe of 
Commons, as argument of Jealouſy between the King and 
the Parliament, That it ſhould be imaginable the Members 
cc of both Houſes, who reſided from their Houſes and conve- 
cc niences at great charge for the Service of the Publick, would 
ce defire to continue longer together than the neceſſity of that 
cc Service ſhould require; without conſidering, that it was 
more unlikely that the — (who had condeſcended ſo 
far to them, and had yet in truth receiv'd no fruit from 
their 3 would Diſſolve them, as long as they in- 
tended that for which they were Summon'd together, and 
pw ky themſelves within the bounds of Duty and Mo- 

eration. $218 | 

Bor the Commons ſtoutly inſiſted on their own Bill; and 

the Lords, in that hurry of Noiſe and Confuſion, when the 


meetings of the People were fo frequent, kindly Conſented 


likewife.to it: and ſo, by the importunity, and upon the 


| undertaking of Perſons he then moſt truſted, in the agony 


of the other diſpatch, the King was induced to include that 
Bill in the Commiſhon with the Act of Attainder, and they 
were both Paſs'd together. | 

AFTER the Paſſing theſe two Bills, the temper and ſpirit 
of the People, both within and without the walls of the two 
Houſes, grew marvellous calm and compoſed; there-being 
likewiſe about that time Paſs'd by the King, the two Bills 
for the taking away the Star-Chamber Courr, and the High 
Commiſſion : So that there was not a Grievance or Inconve- 
nience, Real or Imaginary, to which there was not a thor 
Remedy applied ; and therefore all Men ex „that both 
Armies would be ſpeedily Disbanded, and ſuch returns of 
Duty and Acknowledgement be made to the King, as might 
be agreeable to their Profeſſions, and to the Royal Favours he 
had vouchſafed to his People. 

Bur what proviſions ſoever were made for the Publick, 
particular Perſons had receiv'd no ſatisfaction. The Death 
of the Earl of Bedford, and the High Proceedings in all thoſe 
Caſes in which the King was moſt concern'd, left all Thoſe 
who expected offices and Preferments, deſperate in their 
hopes : And yet an Accident happen'd, that might have been 
* upon as an earneſt or inſtance of ſome encouragement 

t way. | | 

B 1 s the Lord Say's being inveſted in the Maſterſhip 
of the Wards, in the place of the Lord Cottington (who was 
every day threaten'd upon the Secretary's Paper of Reſults, 
to be accuſed of High Treaſon, till, like- a Wiſe Man, * 

retirꝰ 
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retir d from the Offices which begot his Trouble; and for a 

long time after, till he again Embark'd himſelf in Publick 
11 enjoy d himſelf without the leaſt diſturbance) 

At a Committee in the Houſe of Lords, in the Afternoon, in 

{ſome Debate, Paſlion aroſe betwe the Earl of Pembrote, 

who was then Lord Chamberlain of the Houſhold, and the 

Lord Mowbray, eldeſt Son of the Earl of Arundel; and from 

angry and diſdainful Words, an offer or attempt of Blows 

was made; for which Miſdemeanour, they were the next day 

both ſent to the Lower by the Houſe of Lords. The King Th King 
taking advantage of this miſcarriage ; and having been long — => 4 
incenſed, by the Paſſionate, Indiſcreer, and Inſolent Carriage * 
of the Earl, ſent to him, by a Gentleman Uſher, for his Staff; 7» be 
and within two or three days after, beſtow'd it upon the Earl E-"! of 


of Eſſex ; who, without any heſitation, took it. Pembroke, 
I was thought this extraordinary grace to the moſt Popu- „ „ Fe 


lar Perſon of the Kingdom, would have a notable influence / Eſlex. 
upon the whole Party, which made Him believe it depended 
very much on him: But it was fo far from having chat ef- 
fect, as they look d upon that favour, rather as a mark of 
Puniſhment and Revenge upon the Farl of Pembroke, for his 
affection to them, and for giving his Suffrage againſt the 
Earl of Strafford (which he had often profeſs'd to the King 
he could never in Conſcience do) than of eſteem and kind- 
neſs to the Earl of Eſſex; and ſo they were in truth more of- 
fended and incenſed with the Diſgrace and diſobligation to = 
the One, than they were pleaſed with the Preferment of the 
Other: therefore whatever concern'd the King in Right; or 
what he 7 naturally expect from the Compliance and Af- 
fection of the Houſe ; or what was any my recommended by 
his Majeſty to them, found little or no Reſpect. * 
His Revenue was ſo far from being advanced (as had 5 fg e 

been gloriouſly promiſed) that it was both in Dignity and Tonnage and 
Value, much lefſen'd from what it was. For ſhortly after the Peundage. 
3 of the Parliament, great Complaint had been made, 
That Tatiana and Poundage ( which is the Duty and Sub- 
ſidy paid by the Merchant upon Trade) © had been taken by | 
c the King without conſent of Parliament; the caſe whereof 

in truth is this: This Duty had been conſtantly given to 
the Succeeding King, ever ſince the Reign of King Edward 
the Fourth, for his Life, in the Firſt Parliament they held 
after their coming to the Crown: Before that time, it had 
been granted for years; and was 5 intended for the 
ſupport of the Navy, whereby the Merchant might be freed 


from danger of Pirates; and upon the death of every King 1 
ſince that time, his Succeſſor commonly receiv'd it, without | 
the leaſt interruption, till the next Parliament; in the be- | 

1 ginning 
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ginning whereof it was always without ſcruple granted: So 
that, though it was, and 8 be acknowleng'd, as the 
free gift of the People (as all other Subſidies are) yet it was 
look d upon as ſo tial a part of the Revenue of the 
Crown, that it could nor. be without it: and as the King is 
not leſs King before his Coronation than he is after, ſo this 
Duty had been ſtill enjoy d as freely before, as it was after 

Ae of Parliament to that purpoſe; neither had there been 
ever any Exception taken in Parliament (which ſometimes 


was not in a Year after the Death of the former King ) that 


the Crown had continued the Receipt of it; which it did, till 
the time of a new Grant. | 
Tus, after the death of King amet, his Majeſty receiv'd 


1 till the Firſt Parliament was Summon'd ; and t and 


ha 
wo more being unfortunately Diſſolv'd (as was faid before ) 
in which his Miniſters were not ſolicitous enough for the 


Paſſing that Act for Tonnage and 3 continued the 
en 


Receipt of it till this preſent Parliament: 


that op 
weeks after the beginning of it) it was directed, “ That a 
r 


« Bill ſhould be ſpeedily prepar'd for the granting it, as had 
ce been uſual, Jeſt the own might, by ſo long enjoy ing, in 


4 manner preſcribe to it of Right, without the donation 


<« of the People; which the King always diſclaim'd to do. 
Shortly after (no Man preſuming to intimate, that it ſhould 
be granted in any other manner than of courſe it had been ) 
it was alledg d“ That the Bill could not be ſo ſpeedily prepar'd 
«as were to be will'd, by reaſon that there were many j 


Exceptions made by the Merchants to the Book of Rates, 


, 


pro 


ce which had been lately made by the Farmers of the Cu- 


c ſtoms, in the time and by the direction of the Earl of 


<« Portland ( Circumſtances that carried — 4s enough to 
whatſoever they were 3 * ) and therefore it was propoſed, 
for the preſent, as the expedient to continue his Ma- 
jeſty's Shi and to preſerve the * of giving in the 
People, That a Temporary Bill ſhould paſs, for the granting 
c the ſame to his Majeſty tor two Months only, in which 
« time a new Book of Rates ſhould be made, more advan- 
cc . to his Majeſty in point of profit (which was always 
d) & arid then a Compleat Act * pals. | 

To this purpoſe a Bill was accordingly - brought in, the 


Preamble whereof & Reriounc'd and declar'd againſt not only 


cany power in the Crown of Levying the Duty of Fonn 


“ and Poundage, without the Expreſs conſent of Parliament, 


<« but alfo any power of Impoſition any Merchandizes 


. © whatſoever, and in any caſe whatſoever ; which had been 


conſtantly practiſed in the belt times by the Crown; had the 


countenance of 8 ſolemn Judgment in the Exchequer Chath- 


ber ; 


ber; and though often agitated in Parliament, had never been 
yet _declar'd againſt : Yet this quietly paſs'd both Houſes, 
as a thing not worth conſidering. And fo in expectation and 
— that they would make glorious Additions to the 
State and Revenue of the Crown, his Majeſty ſuffer d himſelf 
to be Strippꝰd of all that he had left; and 'of the ſole ſtock 
of Credit he had to borrow Moneys upon : for though in truth 
Men knew that Revenue was not Legally veſted in the 
King till an Act of Parliament, yet all Men look d upon it 
as unqueſtionable to Paſs; and fo it was not only a compe- 
tent proportion for the preſent ſupport of his Houſe, but was 
underſtood a good Security for any ordinary Sum of Money 
upon advance, as forty or fifty thouſand pound, upon any 
emergent occaſion. J | 
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ALL good Men diſcern'd this groſs uſage, and the diſad- The menrien 


vantage impoſed upon his Majeſty by this mutation; and 


of theformer 


Plat between 


therefore expected a full Reparation, by ſuch an Act for Life ;,.court and 


as had been uſual ; and ſuch an improvement of the Book Of the Army 


Rates as had been promiſed, as ſoon as the buſineſs of the 7eviv'd 5» 


Earl of Strafford was over: which had been —_ objected, 
as neceſſary to precede all other conſultations. t this was 
no ſooner moy'd, „As Seaſonable in order to Their own 
<« Profeſſions, and in a degree due to the King, after ſo many 
ce reiterated expreſſions of Favour and Affection to his People, 
ce by ſo many excellent Laws, and other Condeſcenſions; 

they objected, ©'The Odiouſneſs of the late Plot againſt the 
Parliament, which was not yet fully diſcover'd : t not- 
ce withſtanding thoſe gracious demo ions of Favour from 
“the King, in the Laws and other Acts mention'd, They 
c had great cauſe to apprehend, ſome ill affected Perſons had 
ce ſtill an influence upon his Majeſty, to the Diſſervice of the 
« Parliament, and to beget Jealouſies in Him towards them; 
cc for that they had plainly diſcover'd (which they ſhould in 
«ſhort time be able to preſent fully to the Houſe) that 
c there had been a not only to Poyſon the Aﬀections 
c of the Army towards the Parliament, by making them be- 
believe that They were neglected, and the Scots preferr'd 
« much before them; but to bring up that Army to London, 


c with a purpoſe to Awe the Parliament: That there was a 
““ reſolution to Seize the Tower, and to make it a Curb upon 


<« courſe that ſhould be 


ef the City: That there had been an attempt to prevail with 


che Officers of the Scottiſd Army, at leaſt to fit {till as Neu- 


« ters, whilſt the Others acted this Tragedy: That the Con- 

<« federates in this —.— taken an Oath, to Oppoſe any 

iſed for the Removing the Biſh 

fe out of the Houſe of Peers; to Preſerve and Defend th 

Kings Prerogative, to the utmoſt extent that any oF — aq 
— | p 


the Houſe of 
Commons. 
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“e currence, at leaſt his Approbation in this deſign ( 
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« Progenitots.had enjoy'd; and to ſettle his Majeſty's Revo- 
ce nue: That they 9 to fear his We 9's Con- 


whi 

4 if not prevented, muſt have proy'd ſo pernicious and — 
<« to the Kingdom) for that, beſides that Perſons princi 

pally engag d in it, were of the neareſt Truſt about the 
ing and Queen, They had clear proof, that a Paper had 
ce my d his Majeſty's peruſal,” in which were Il 
ec Invectives againſt the Parliament ; a deſire that they 
< might have the exerciſe - of \Martial Law (the mention 
<< whereof, was the moſt Unpopular and Odious thing that 
c od be imagin d) and an ot Service to Defend his 
« Majeſty's Perſon, which was an implication as if it had been 


cc 
Yr 


in Danger: and that this Paper ſhould have been Sign'd by 


< all the Officers of the Army; for the better encouragement 
herein, the King himſelf had written a C. and an R. as a 
ce teſtimony that He approv'd of it. 

T a1s Diſcourſe, ſo Methodically and Confidently averr d, 
made a ſtrange Impreſſion (without reſerving themſelves till 
the evidence ſhould be 2 ) in the minds of moſt Men; 
who belie vd, that ſuc iculars could never have been 
with that Solemnity inform d, if the proofs were not very 
clear; and ſerv d, not only to blaſt whatſoever was mov'd 
on his Majeſty's behalf, but to diſcountenance, what, till 
then, had been the moſt Popular motion that could be made, 


which was the Disbanding both Armies, and the Scots re- 


turn into their own Country. For the better accompliſhment 
whereof, and as a Teſtimony of their Brotherly ions, the 


Vored to the two Houſes had frankly and bountifully undertaken, < To 


Scots for 4 


Gratuity, 


beſides their 


give them a Gratuity of three hundred thouſand pounds, 
« over and above the twenty five thouſand pounds the 


onthly al- 4 Month, during the time that their ſtay here ſhould be ne- 


lowance, 


AFTER that Act, the King might have been reaſonably 
awaked from any extraordinary Confidence in the Loyalty, 
Honour, or Juſtice, of both Houſes. And without doubt, 
when Poſterity ſhall recover the Courage, and Conſcience, 
and the old Honour, of the Erg/j/b Nation, it will not with 
more Indignation and Bluſhes contemplate any action of this 
Seditious and Rebellious Age, than that the Nobility and 
Gentry of Exgland, who were not guilty of the Treaſon, 
ſhould recompenſe an Invaſion from a Forreign Nation, with 
whatever Eſtabliſhments They propoſed in their own King- 
dom, and with a Donative of three hundred thouſand 


land; which will yet appear the more igious, when 
be conſider d that not a Fifth part of thoſe who were 
at | * Acceſlaries 


pounds, over and above all Charges, out of the bowels of 
2 
ic 


'! 2» Of the Rebellion, &c. 
Acceſſaries to that Infamous Prodigality, were either favourers 
of their Ends, or great Well-wiſhers to their Nation. 


Bur very many gave themſelves leave, unfaithfully, to 
be abſent from es, when the Wealth and Honour 
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of their Country was to be tranſplanted into a ſtrange Land; 


Others look d u . el 
the payment of Fourſcore Thouſand nds the Month 
(which was the Charge of both Armies) by an entire Sum 
of Three Hundred "Thouſand pounds; and ſome pleaſed 
themſelves with an aſſurance, that the Scandal, and Unrea- 
ſonableneſs of the Sum, would provoke the People to a Ha- 
tred and Revenge, and ſo that the Brother-hood would not 


be Supported, but Deſtroy d, ” that extravagant Bounty : 


Yet theſe were only ſhort E ions to pleaſe themſelves 
for the time; for many of thoſe, who no other reaſon 
to conſent to that vaſt Sum, but that they might be rid of 
them, were ſo inflatt'd and tranſported with the Tale of the 
Plot, that they had then no mind to let them go; and had 


ſo far ſwallow'd and digeſted an aſſurance that it was true, 


that they reſervd no Diſtinguiſhing or Judging faculties, for 
the _ when the Evidence and Proof ker be preſented 
to them. | | d 
_ AFTER they had play'd with this Plot, and given the 
Houſe heats and colds, by applying parts of it to them upon 
emergent occaſions, for the ſpace of near three Months; and 
finding, that though it did them many notable Services, in ad- 
vancing their own Reputations, and Calumniating the 8 
Honour, yet, that it had not a through effect at Court for 
their Preferment; they refolv'd to ſhew all their Ware, and 
to produce their whole Evidence: for the perfecting whereof, 
they had * A late mark of God's great favour towards th 
c in his —_—— them with Evidence for the compleat Diſ- 
<« covery of the whole Miſchief, from one that was a principal 
_ « Contriver of it. 
W ſaid before, that upon the firſt Motion in the Houſe 
of Commons, by M Pym, For a Committee of Examination, 
«and for an Addreſs to the King, that he would grant no 
& Paſſes to any of his Servants to go beyond Seas, ſome Per- 
ſons, of near relation to his Truſt, immediately abſented 
themſelves ; which were MF Peircy, and M“ _ now the 
latter of theſe, without interruption, tranſported himſelf into 
France; but Mi Peircy, —_ his Journey upon ſome occa- 
ſions of his own, and concealing himſelf in ſome obſcure places 
in Suſſex, near to his Brother's Houſe, was at laſt diſcover'd ; 
and when he endeavour'd to have eſcaped, was ſet upon by 
the Country people, and with great difficulty, and not without 
ſome hurt, got from them, and was not in ſome Months again 
heard of. | IT 
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c upon and corrupted; in which diſcourſe Colonel Gori 


cc and ſurprizing the Tower; which was, b 


That when the bringing up the Army to 
<ralked of before the King, his Majeſty would not hear of it, 


be Hiftory Bock III. 


IT was generally believ'd afterwards, that finding the Sea- 
Ports ſhut, and Watches ſet for his apprehenſion in all thoſe 
places, whereby the Tranſporting himſelf into Forreign Parts 
was very difficult, he found means to return to and 
to put himſelf into his Brother's Protection; where it is 
thought he was harbour'd, till his hurt was cured; the ſtrict- 
nels of the enquiry, over ; and, till he had prepar'd that Letter 
to his Brother, the Earl of Northumber/and, which ſerv'd, as 
far as in Him lay, to deſtroy all his Companions, and fur- 
niſh'd the Committee with that which they call'd, © A double 
Evidence: for they had no ſooner receiv'd that Letter 
from the Earl of Northumberland, than they told the Houſe, 
« They were now ready for a Compleat Diſcovery ; and 
thereupon, produced the Evidence of Colonel Goring , and 
the Letter from MF Peirey; both which agreed upon the re- 
lation, „Of a meeting at M* Pezrcy's Chamber ; and of a diſ- 
& courſe of the Parliament's Neglect of the King's, and Fa- 


cc vouring the Scotiſh Army ; the taking an Oath of Secrecy 3 


cc and ſome other particulars : all which had been poſitivel 
denied, by thoſe of them that were Members of the Houſe 
of Commons, MF Miinot, Mi Abburnbam, and M' Pollard, 
upon their Examinations upon Oath. 

I x will hardly be believ'd hereafter (but that the Effects 
of ſuch Impoſtures have left ſuch deep Marks) that the Evi- 
dence Then given, could, in ſo Grave and —— an Aſ- 
ſembly, as a High Court of Parliament, till then, had always 
been, have brought the leaſt prejudice upon the King; or in- 
deed, damage to any Perſon accuſed: there being in all the 
Teſtimonies produced, fo little ſhew of Proof, of a real 
Deſign, or Plot, to bring up the Army (which was the chief 
matter alledg'd) to Awe the Parliament, that in truth it was 
very evident, there was no Plot at all; only a free Com- 
munication between Perſons ( the major part whereof were 
of the Houſe) „Of the ill Arts that were Cn uſed to 
<« Corrupt the Affections of the People; and of ſome Expe- 
dient, whereby, in that ſo publick infection, the Army (in 
which they had all conſiderable Command, two of them being 
General Officers) “ Might be preſerv'd from being wrought 


himſelf, as appear d by his own Examination, only propoſe 
wild and extravagant Overtures, Of bringing up the Army, 
Y 


the reſt, with 
< manifeſt diſlike, rejected: That all this had paſs'd at one 


< meeting, in which, They who met were ſo ill ſatisfied in 
«one another, that they never would come together again. 
Lone was once 


«but 


* 
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« but only defired, that their Affections might be kept en- 


< tire for his Service, as far as was conſiſtent with the Laws 
«of the Land, which were in danger to be invaded. ' 


Ter, notwichſtanding that all this appear'd; and that 


this was all that did appear ( beſides a Diſcourſe of a Petition; 
for the Petition it ſelf they would not produce, fign'd with 
C. R. which is before ſet down in terms) the S; ecious, Po- 
ſitive Narration of the whole, 1 Pym re the Evi- 
dence was read; the Denying what was Now proved, and 
confeſs d by themſelves, by Mr Wilmot, Aſpburnham , and 
Pollard, upon the Former Examination ; the Flight of Mr 
Tera and Mr Percy, and fome others; the mention of 
me clauſes in the Petition ſign'd with C. R; and ſome en- 
vious, dark glances, both in Mr Goring's Examination, and 
Mr Peircy's , at the King and Qu as if They knew 
more than was expreſs'd, fo tranſported the Hearers (who 
made themſelves fadges too ) that taking all that was faid, 
to be proved, they quickly voted, « "That there was a deſign 
4 to bring up the Army to force the Parliament; reſolv'd to 
accuſe Mr z and Mr Peircy of High Treaſon ; commit- 
ted the three Members of the Houſe of Commons to ſeveral 
Priſons, and put them from being Members, that in their 
rooms — might bring in three more fit for their - ene Bag 
they ſhortly did; | ts Colonel _— publick thanks, © For 
ce preſerving the Kingdom, and the Liberties of Parliament; 
and. fill'd the People with Jealouſy for their Security, and 
with univerſal Acclamations of their great wiſdom and vi- 
gilancy. So that this Plot ſerv'd to produce their firſt Pro- 
teſtation ; to inflame the People againſt the Earl of Strafford, 
and in a degree to compaſs their ends upon that great Per- 
ſon, as hath been before obſerv'd; to procure the Bill for 
the continuance of this Parliament, the Foundation, or the 
Fountain, of all the publick Calamities; to hinder and croſs 
all overtures made for the Revenue of the King, and to leſ- 
' ſen the general Reverence and Duty to both their Majeſties ; 
to continue the Scotiſb Army within the Kingdom, and con- 


- 


ſequently, to hinder the King's from being Disbanded; to 
incenſe by 
been principally for Their proteCtion (there being one Wit- 
neſs who ſaid, He had been told, that the Clergy would 
<raiſe and pay one thouſand Horſe, to be employ'd againſt 
 <the Parliament) to blaſt the 3 4 1 of the Earl of 
New Caſtle, whoſe zeal to his Maj bento was moſt re- 
markable, as if he had been to have Commanded the Army ; 
and laſtly, to advance their own credit and eſtimation with 
the People, as if they were the only Patriots, that intended 
the Preſervation of Religion, Law, and Liberty. _ 


AND 


169 


th Houſes againſt the Biſhops, as if the deſign had 
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And e uſe of it (which is a ſufficient ar- 


Ki what opinion they had of Their own Evidence) 
5 never hap any of the Perſons who were 

their. Os 1 attended and impor- 
8 a Trial above a — er their Accuſation: for they 
well NOM — muſt be — a mw exact and ſtrict weigh- 
ooh vin „ the Perſons accuſed, would not 


ne 1 Themſelves from the aſperſions which were 
upon them, but could Recriminate upon the principal 
does ſuch charges, as they would not ſo eaſily 
be freed leg and this was ** reaſon, that, even during 
the heat and noiſe of their Accuſation, they receiv d very ci- 
vil offices, viſits, and addreſſes, from the let of thoſe who 


were truſted with the Proſecution. 


THE ſending that Letter of Mr Peircy's to the Houſe of 
or rather, the procuring that Letter to be writ 
(in which, iuch inſinuations were made, to the prejudice of 


the King and es the £b Wide infinnne of the 


defection of the Earl of Northumberland from his Majeſty's 
Service ; which wr ſeveral ill effects in the minds of 
E 
emully on in any Pe 

his Rank throughout the dom; ſo They wo knew 
him well, diſcern'd, that 2 reatneſs of has Reputation, 
was but an effect of * Grace and Favour ſhew'd 
to him by his Majeſty ; w AN the death of 
his Father, had taken "this 1 ſs than Thirty 
years of age eo his — and —— Care; firit 
made — a Privy-Counſellor; then Knight of the Order of 
the Garter; hn” that he might fit him by degrees for the 
eateſt Truſt Empl oyments ) ſent him Admiral into the 
arrow Seas, of a Roy 4g Navy; and after a Suramer ſpent 
in thet exencils, anade bien X ned hilnk Sdeedt of England; 

and to the very minute of which wk proſecuted him 
with all manner and demonſtration of eſpect and Kindneſs ; 

and (as I heard his Majelty himſelf fay) ® Coarted him as 
cc his Miſtreſs, and Converſed with him as his Friend, with- 
< out the leaſt interruption or intermiſſion of any poſſible 
22 7 * — : —4 therefore man 5 =_ 

s great purchaſe this opportuni ry e 
King, at the price of his Brother's — and of his Own 
gratitude, concluded, that he had ſome notable temptation 
in Conſcience, and that the Court was much worſe than it 
was believ'd to be. 

THe truth is, that after his Brother's being accuſed of 
High Treaſon; and then, upon his hurt in Suſſex, coming 
* to Northumberland-Houſ ouſe to ſhelter himſelf; FEY Earl 
\ eing 
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being in great trouble how to ſend him awa ond the 
Seas after his wound was cured , adviſed wi es 
3 . * ion + —4 he doubted 
not, and who, innoc enough, brought Mr Pym into the 
Council, who over-witted them bath, by Hin alen, 
« That Mr Feirey ſhould eſcape into France, which was all the 
care the Earl had; but then obliged him, & Firſt to draw 
<« ſuch a Letter from him, as mighr by the Party be applied 
< as an Evidence of the reality of the Plot, after he was 


cc eſcaped ; and in this manner the Letter was procured, which 


made a lalting Quarrel between the two Brothers, and made 
the Earl more at the diſpoſal of thoſe perſons whom he had 
truſted ſo far, than he had been before. 

Ar reg the Act for the Continuance of the Parliament 
the Houſe of Commons took much more upon them , in 
point of their Privileges, than they had done ; and more un- 
dervalued the Concurrence of the Peers; though that Act, 
neither added any thing to, nor extended their Juriſdiction : 
which Juriſdiction , the wiſdom of former times kept from 
r or Defined ; there being Then no danger of 
excels ; and it being much more agreeable to the nature of 
the Supreme Court to have an unlimited Juriſdiction. But 
now that they could not be Diſſolv'd without Their Own 
conſent (the Apprehenſion and Fear whereof, had always 
before kept them within fome bounds of Modeſty) = 
*call'd any Power they pleaſed to aſſume to Themſelves, < 
< Branch of their Privilege ; and any Oppoling or Queſtion- 
ing that Power, A Breach of their Privileges : which all 
« men. were bound to Defend by Their late Proteſtation ; 
6 2 They were the Only proper Judges of Their Own Pri- 
& vileges. waged, 

Hen EUPON, They call'd whom they pleas'd, Delinguents; 
receiv d Complaints of all kinds; and committed to Priſon 
whom they pleas'd : which had been never done, nor attempt- 
ed, before 'This Parliament ; except in ſome fuch apparent 
Breach, as the Arreſting a Priviledg'd perſon , or the like: 
And, as if Theirs had ſwallow'd _—_ other Privileges, of 
Peers, and the EY upon Lords rejecting a Bill 
ſent up to them, © To compel all perſons (without diſtinction 
of Quality; and without diſtinction of Puniſhment or Pro- 
ceeding, upon their refuſal) * To take the late Proteſtation ; 
and two Lords of great Credit (the Earl of Southampton, an 
the Lord Roberts) having refuſed to take the fame; rhe 
Houſe of Commons in great Fury, and with many expreſſi- 
ons of Contempt, by a Vote declared, That the Proteſtation 
< made by Them, was fit to be taken Nr perſon, that 
« was well affected in Religion, and to the good of the Com- 
| mon- 
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cc mon- wealth; and therefore, that what perſon ſoever ſhould 
< not take the. Proteſtation, was unfit to bear Office in the 
ec Church or Common-wealth ; and directed farther, © Thar 
<« that Vote ſhould be Printed, and that the Knights and 
<« Burgeſles ſhould ſend down Copies of it, to the ſeveral 
ce places for which they ſerv'd : which was the moſt unparal- 

d breach of Privilege; and the higheſt and moſt infolent 
Affront to the Lords, to the King, and to the Juſtice of the 
Kingdom; and the moſt DeſtruQtive to Parliaments, that any 
Age had been guilty of. ic ue gr when ſome of the Peers 
.nobly reſented it, on the behalf of the Peerage, and the Li- 
berty of the Subject, and preſs'd reſolutely for reparation, 
means was found out, to engage the King to interpoſe his 
Royal mediation with thoſe Lords, to the end they might 
quietly paſs by, that publick Violation and Indignity without 
farther inſiſting on it. "op ys 

A LL this time the two Armies were continued at a vaſt 
Charge, many men - whiſpering ( but ſo that ir might be 
— of) 8 the 2 * g not * 1 * the — 
« agai iſco was : ereu ing ſent 
them a [ beginning of July, That he deſired all 
< ſpeed might be uſed for the Disbanding both the Armies; for 
< the better, and more orderly doing whereof, he had Con- 
ce ſtituted the Earl of Holland General of his Army (the 
Earl of Northumberland , by reaſon of his Indiſpoſition in 
health, or ſome other reaſon , having laid down his Com- 
miſſion) & and intended forthwith to ſend him down thither : 
< that his. Majeſty himſelf, according to a former Reſolution, 
< and Promiſe made to his Subjects of Scotland, meant to vi- 
< fit that his Native Kingdom, for the better perfecting the 
cc Peace there; and appointed the day (about fourteen days 
< after ) he refolv'd to begin his Progreſs; and therefore 
<wiſl'd them, nor that time , to Prepare and Finiſh any 
< ſuch Acts, as they deſired might receive his Majeſty's Ap- 
< probation, for the good of the Kingdom, if there yet re- 
< main'd any thing to be ask d of him. Notwithſtandi 
which meſſage , they ſpent moſt of their time upon the Bi 
for extirpation of Biſhops , Deans, and Chapters ; without 
either finiſhing the Act of Pacification between the two Na- 
tions, or giving order for the Disbanding the Army. 

Ir was, wonderd at by many, and ſure was a great Miſ- 
fortune to the King, that he choſe not rather, at that time 
(though the was only to Disband ) to Conſtitute 
the Earl of Eſe General of his Army, than the Earl of Hol- 
land; for ( beſides that it would have been an Act of much 
more grace and ſatisfaction to the People, and to the Soldiery) 
his Majeſty having lately given him fo great an — 

is 


- 
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his truſt, as the making him Chamberlain of his Houſe, he 
ought in Policy to have purſued that work, by any ſeaſonable 
accumulation of Favour, till he had made him his perfect 
Creature; which had been very eaſy, if skilfully attempted : 
for his Pride and Ambition, which were not accompanied 
with any habit of ill Nature, were very capable of Obliga- 
tions; and he had a Faithfulneſs and Ee in. his Na» 
ture, which had kept him always Religious in matter of 
. truſt; Then he was almoſt a declar d Enemy to the Scotiſb 

Nation; and would have been very Punctual in all Forma- 
lities arid Decencies, which had any relation to his Maſter's 
Honour, or the Honour of the Nation. In a word, he might 
have been Impoſed upon in his underſtanding, but could not 
have been Corrupted, by hopes or fears of what the two 
Houſes could have done to him; and was then more the 
Idol of the People, than in truth the Idolater of them. 

WERE4AsS, by making the Earl of Holland General, his 
Majeſty much Diſobliged the Other, who expected it, and. 
to whom it had been in a manner offer d; and made him 
apprehend ſome diſtruſt in the King towards him; and that 
his former favour in his Office had been conferr'd on him, 
rather becauſe no man elſe had been able to bear the Env 
of Diſplacing the Earl of Pembroke, than that his Own Merit 
and Service was valued. Beſides the Earl of Holland, upon 
-whom he conferr'd that Honour, had formerly diſappointed 
him, and often incurr'd his diſpleaſure; and wore ſome 
marks of it; and was of no other Intereſt or Reputation 
with the Party which could do miſchief, than as a perſon 
Obnoxious to them, in the miſ- executing his great and ter- 
rible Office of Chief Juſtice in Eyre, by which he had vex'd 
and oppreſs d moſt Counties in Ezg/and,- and the moſt Con- 
fiderab e perſons in thoſe Counties, and in other particulars ; 
that they knew he durſt not offend them, and would pur- 
chaſe Their 2 and good opinion at any price: As 
it fell out; for within few days after the King was gone 
through that Army, in his way to Scotland, the Earl wrote 
a Letter, which was communicated to both Houfes, in which 
he myſt: 22 reſsd “ Some new Deſign to have been ſet 
cc on foot for Corrupting the Army; for which there was 
never after the leaſt colour given; but ſerv'd then, to height- 
en the old Jealouſies : and to beſpeak a Miſunderſtanding for 
whatſoever ſhould be propoſed on his Majeſty's behalf during 
his abſence. 

M now believ'd that they would be very forward in 
Diſmiſſing the Scor;/b Army, and nag, the other, 
which the Kingdom ſo vaſt a Sum of Money every 


Month; and they had already Voted a Brotherly aſſiſtance 
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to the FOTO of Three Hundted Thotfatid pounds, for the 

Service They had perform'd; and an Act 5 * 
for the railing the Zum? but They bad yet no 

Pert with their beloved Brethren. 

THz Commifſionets who treated With the S5), had + 
greed, « That the King ſhould be preſent in his Patliiment in 
* Barnborongh, by fach # day in 7, to Pass the Ae fer Pa 
© cifteation berween the two Kitigdorns, and fiich other Acts 
© 25 his Parliament there _— propoſe to him; and His 
Majefty prepared to begin his Progrek foon enough to be 
in Fel by the dne; ad Wey er d On Ml Kc, « That 
« the one Army ſhould be 2 out of the Kingdom, and 
c the other totally Disbanded, before the J arrive 
rein the Notthern parts, for many reaſons. As They had 
toft all confidence in the affections of the Engi Army 4 
there were many Jealouſſes ariſen among the $to#s ; bo 
their Army, and àamongſt their greateſt Connlellots : . 
Wichſtanding all which, inſtead of making haſte to the Diſ- 
banding, 'They publifh'd much Jealout and Diſlatisfa@ion 
to remain with them, of the Court; e were ſome evil 
* Counfellors ſtill about the King, who obſtructed — 
E gracious acts, which would otherwiſe low from his 
10 neſs and r towards his People ; and made ill it impref- 
& Hons in him; of the Parliament it felt and its 
* FxHerR delign was to remove the Duke of — | 
the King; both becauſe they had a mind to have his Office 
of Warden of the Cinque-Ports from him, that it, might be 
confeir'd on the Earl of Warwick; and a be wis alt the 
cer an of great Quality and Confideration about the King, 

0 id nor n the leaſt degree ſtoop, or make court to 
Wen f. t cross them boldly i in the Houſe; and all other 
ind e purſued his Maſter's Service, with his uttoſt vigour 
mrentnefs of mind: They could not charge him with 
9 a Crime, and therefore only intended by fone 
Vote to bei him, and make him Odious ; by which th 
OS ny ey ſhould at laſt make him willing to ranſo 
innſelf by quitting that Office: For which, there was fore 
underhand treaty, by perſons who were follicirous to prevent 
farther inconveniencies; and as they found any thing lte to 
ſucceed in that, they ſlacken d or advanced their of 
Ox day they were very warm. — cbr Argument, and 
had a pur oh w have Det Him directely, which they had 
hitherco forborn to do, when Mr Hyde up, and faid, 


« He did rcally believe that there yer remain'd a foe Evil 
« Counfellors, who did much harm about the King; and 


* thar ir would be much better to Name them, than to 
« Amuſe 


} y +: — a | 
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& Amuſe the Houſe: ſo oſten with the general mention of 
them, as if we were afraid to name them: He propoſed, 
Schat there might be a day appointed, on which, upon due 

4 reflections upon Thoſe who had been moſt notoricus in 
© doing Miſchief to the Publick, we might moſt probably 
« find; Wha they were who trod ftill-in the ſame paths, and 
be might Name them accordingly; and that for His part, if a 
day were appointed for that diſcovery; He would be read 
eto name One, who by all the marks we could judge by, 
and by his former courſe of Life mi very reaſonably bo 
& belie vd to be an Evil Counſellor. ICE 219 
Tur were excedingly apprehenſive that he meant the 
Marquis of Hamilton (who, for the reaſons afareſaid, was 
very dear to them) and thenceforward, _— they de» 
liſted not from proſecuting the Duke, till at Iaſt they had 
compel hd him to quit the Cinque - Ports to the Earl of Far- 
wich, They no more urged the diſcovery of Evil Counſellors. 
Andall the Familiar Friends of Mr Hyde, were impartuned 
to move him, “Not ta endeayour to do any Prejudice to the 
c Marquis of Hamilton ; and even the King himſelf, was pre- 
vail'd with to ſend to him to that purpoſe ; So induſtrious 
was that People to preſerve Thoſe whom for private ends 


delir'd ta Preſerve, as well as to Deſtroy Thoſe ho they 
d thould be deſtroy d. | 


When every body expected that 5 be men- 9 
tion d in the Houſe But the diſpatch of the Treaty of the Pa- 5 /,*... 
cihcation, by the Commiſſioners of both ſides; which was :irparing E- 
te only obſtruction to the diſcharge of the Armies, and 7.0 re- 
which could be done in two days, if they purſued it: They % #1 the 


call d in a Morning, For the Bill (chat had long before %%, 
been brought in by Sr Edward Deering) & For the Extirpa- and com- 


tion of Epiſcopacy; and gave it a Second reading; and mitte. 
Refolv'd, „That it ihould be committed to a Committee of 
< the whole H and that it ſhould be proceeded upon the 
next Morning. It was a very Debate the next Morn- 
ing, after the Speaker had left the Chair, Who ſhould be in 
the Chair for the Committee; They who wiſh'd well to the 
Bill, having reſoly'd & To put Mr Hyde into the Chair, that he 
c“ might not give them trquble by frequent s and ſo 
& tod mueh obſtruct the expediting the Bill; They who were 
againſt the Bill, preſs'd and call'd loud to Mr Crew to be in 
the Chair: but in concluſion, Me Hyde was commanded to 
the Chair; They who were enemies to the Bill being divided 
in opinion, many believing, that he would obſtruct the Bill 
more in that place, than if he remain'd at liberty ; and they 
found it to be true. e 
TRR Firſt day the CY fat full ſeven . and 
N 2 eter- 


5 
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determin'd; That every day, aſſoon ns: the Houſe das re- 
« ſumed, the Chairman thould report the ſeveral Votes of 
ce that day to the Houſe, which ſhould determine them be- 
« fore it roſe; which was without any Precedent, and very 
Prejudicial to the grave tranſaction of the buſineſs: For, be- 
ſides that it was à Prejudging the Houſe in its judgement, 
who, upon Report of the Commitree, ſhould have regard to 
the whole Bill in the Amendments made by them, which 
They were precluded from, by having confirm'd the ſeveral 
days Votes; It was ſo late every day before the Houſe was 
reſumed (the Speaker commonly leaving the Chair about 
nine of the Clock, and never reſuming it till Four in the 
Afternoon) that it was very thin; They only, who go 
cured the Bill with. impatience, remaining in the Houle, and 
the Others, who abhorr'd it, growing weary of fo tireſome 
an attendance, left the Houſe at Dinner time, and afterwards 
follow'd their Pleaſures : So that the Lord Falkland was wont 
to ſay, That They who hated Biſhops, hated them worſe 
<« than the Devil, and that They who lov'd them, did not love 
«them ſo well as their Dinner. h | , 
Howe vExR; the Chairman gave ſome ſtop to their haſte ; 
for, belides/that at the end of his Report every day to the 
Houſe, before the Houſe put the Queſtion for the concur- 
rence in the Votes, He always enlarged himſelf againſt every 
one of them, and fo ſpent them much time; When They 
were in the beat and paſſion of the Debate, they oftentimes 
were entangled in their queſtions; ſo that when He Report- 
ed to the Houſe the work of the day, he did frequently Re- 
port two or three Votes directly contrary to each other, 
which in the heat of their Debate, they had unawafes run 
into. And after near Twenty days ſpent in that manner, 
they found themſelves very little advanced towards a Con- 
cluſion, and that they muſt Review all that they had done; 
and the King being reſolv'd to begin his Journey for Scotland, 
5 They were forced to diſcontinue their beloved Bill, and let 
The Bill it reſt; Sr Arthur Haſlerig declaring in the Houſe, © That he 
laid aſide. cc would never hereafter put an Enemy into the Chair: nor 
had they ever after the courage to reſume the conſideration of 
the Bill, till after the War was enwed into. Iv ” 
FTE time being come, within tuo or three days (accord- 
ing to his former Declaration) for the King's Journey into 
; Scotland, the Houſe of Commons thought ir time to lay aſide 
their Diſputes'upon the Church, which every day grew more 


| involv'd, and to intend the perfecting the Ack of Pacifica- 
A tion, and the Order for Disbanding; both which were thought 
If neceflary to be diſpatch'd, before his Majeſty ſhould begin 
his Progreſs; and might have been long fnce done. On a 
xy | ſuddain, 


ie Rebellion, &c. 
ſuddain, the Houſe of Commons grew into a perplex d De- 
bate, concerning the King's Journey into Scor/and (which had 
been _ before known, and ſolemnly promiſed by his Ma- 
jeſty to the Commiſſioners of Scotland; where preparation 
was made for his Reception, and the Parliament Summon d 
there accordingly) and expreſſed many dark and doubttul ap- 
prehenſions of his Safety; not without ſome: glances, That 
< it his Majeſty were once with his Army, he might poſſiblß 
enter upon new Counſels, before he conſented to Disband 
it; and in the end concluded, To defire the Lords to join 
te with them, in a requeſt to the King, to defer N 
© into Scot / and, till the Act of Pacification was paſs d, the 
Armies Disbanded, and till ſuch other Acts were pre red, 
« as ſhould be thought neceſſary for the good of the King- 
«dom; without mentioning any time, againſt which thoſe 
things ſhould be ready : which, though it was an-unreaſon- 
able requeſt, yet, moſt Men having no mind the King {hould 
go into Scotland, it was conſented to by both Houſes; and 
thereupon, an Addreſs was made to his Majeſty to that pur- 
ſe: who return'd his Anſwer, „That He was ſorry, the 
* Houſes having had ſo long notice of his intentions for that 
< Journey (which could not but appear very reaſonable to 
them) had neglected to prepare all ſuch, things, as were ne- 
«cellary to be diſpatch'd by him before he went; That, 
ce though his preſence in Scotland was depended upon, by 
ce {uch a day, and the Dilappointment might beget ſome Pre- 
« judice to him, yet he was content to ſatisfy Their deſires 
«ſo far, as to defer his Jaurney for Fourteen days; within 
© which time they might make all things ready that were of 
Importance and beyond which time it would not be poſſible 
© for him to make any ftay. OH | 
Tais time being gotten, They proceeded but {lowly in 
the Directions for Disbanding (though the Earl of Holland 
was gone down to the Army) or in the Act of the Pacifica- 
tion; but continued their mention Of Fears and ſealouſies, 
© of the Peace of the aware of an Inyaſion from Forreign 
c Parts; and an Inſurrection of the Papiſts in England : a- 
G& Fein all which, they ſaid, there was not yet Sufficient 
ce Proviſion, by the Laws and Conſtitution of the Kingdom. 


And therefore one day, St Arthur Haſlerig (who, as was 6, Arthur 
{aid before, was uſed by that Party, like the Dove out of Haſlerig 


prefers a Bill 


the Ark, to try what footing there was) preferr'd a Bill 7 


« For the DS the Militia of the Kingdom, -both by Sea 
«and Land, in ſuch Perſons as they ſhould nominate ; with 
all thoſe Powers and Juriſdictions, which have been ſince 
granted to the Earl of Eſſex, or S" Thomas Fairfax, by Land, 
pr to the Ear] of Warwick, by w There were in the Bill 
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no Names, but Blariks to receive them, when the marter 
{hould be pad g though Men were afſured, that the Earl of 
Ehe was theit Confident by Land, and the Earl of Nerebuwn- 
berland by Seu: und yet the inclination to the Earl of ur- 
with would 9 ſome diſturbance, if rhe matter had 
come then to be preſd d. e 

' WHun the Title of this Bill was read, it gave ſo | 
am Offence to the Houſe, that ir ſeem'd inclined ro throw it 
out, without ſuffering it to be read; not without ſome Re- 
dach to the Perſon that brought it in, As a matter of Se- 


& dition ; till MY gain - Job, the King's Solicitor, roſe up, 


and ſpoke to it , and (having, in truth, Himſelf drawn the 
Bill ) ſaid, & He thought that Paſſion and Dillike very un. 
<« ſeaſonable, before the Bill was read; That it was the | 
ec Privilege of every Member , that he might propoſe any 
Law, or make any Motion, which, in his Conſcience, he 
« thought advantageous for the Kingdom, or the Place for 
« which he ferv'd. As for the matter, which by the Title 
ic that Bill ſeem d to comprehend , He was of opinion, that 
* ſomewhat was neceſſary to be done in it; for he was fure, 
« that fuch' Power, as might be neceſſary for the Security o 
« the Kingdom, over the Militia, was not yet by Law veſted 
in any on; or in the Crown it ſelf: That they had 
ce lately by their Votes Blaſted and Condemn'd the Pow 
of Lords Lieutenants, and their Deputies, which had been 
ce Jong exerciſed, and ſubmitted to b People; That, ſince 
e that was determin'd , it was neceſſary to ſubſtitute Such in 
« their rootn, as might be able to Suppreſs any Inſurrection, 
« or Reſiſt any Invahon: And therefore, that it was fit to 
ec hear the Bill read; and if any fitting Expedient was pro- 
ce poſed in it to that purpoſe, to embrace it; otherwiſe, to 
«think of a better. For the Nomination of Perſons, it 
© would not be ſeaſonable to ſpeak of it, till the Power and 
c ſyriſdiction were firſt ſettled and conſtituted; and then, if 
© jt feern'd too great for any Subject, it might be devolv'd 
«* ypon the Crown; which yet was not ſufficiently poſſeſt'd 
of a Legal Power to the purpoſes aforeſaid. | 


Tre Bea Upon this Diſcourſe, by a Perſon of the King's fworn 
one end no Council, the Bill Was a4 but with ſo univerſal a Diſlike 
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that ir was never calFd upon the Second time, but ſlept, ti 

long after the matter of it was digeſted in Ordinances. 
I'ns peremptory day again drawing very near, for the 
King's Journey into Scotland, and very little done towards 
the Publick, ſince the time they had prevail'd with his Ma- 
jeſty to ſuſpend it, On a Saturday, in the Aſternoon (the 
Progrefs being to begin on Monday) They again fell into vio- 
lent Paſſion againſt the King's going into Scotland; the * 
| | they 


eta þ ha 4 
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they thought of ſo great irapartance to be hinder'd, that the 
My 78 (88d ae wich Nan ds Sq do he Th c0 
ne NEXT 2 en « 5 0 a ical 

Gay e hic ſcarce ever before 


been known, ſince aſticution of Parliaments; and 
Bed they thought fit to excale by a ſhort Declaration, that 


Oe FRO might not be thereby encouraged to prophane the 
Wukx they found the King conſtant to his former Reſq- 
lution, and that All They could allege could prevail no far- 
ther with him, than, whereas he intended to go. on Monday 
after Diner, to {tay till Twe&ay Morning, They very earneſtly 
Propoled, That He would leave 1 ES with ſom 
* Perſons to paſs ſuch Acts as ſhould be prepared and pal 
* bath Houlcs in his abſence; and to make a C Reg, to 
W..:4 the place of Government till his return; with many 
other Extravagancies, which themſelves underſtood not. But 
When hey found that no ſuch Commiſſion could be Legally 
grammes to Conſent to any Acts that were not conſented to 
y both Houſes at the date of the Commiſſion; and that 
both the Perſon and the Power of a Cu/tos Regni, would be 
y weigh'd, and would take up much conſideration, if th 
ng were willing to ſatisfy them; They were Coons 
with a Commiſſion to the Earl of E/ex, of Lieutenant Ge- 
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neral on that fide Trext ; which his Majeſty having granted; The 4 of 
and confirm d the Act of Pacification between the two King- Pcifcation 


doms (which in great haſt was tranſacted in both Houſes, as 
if it had been only matter of Form) he took his Journey from 


being paſi d, 
the Ring 
begins his 


wards Scot- 


er rQwar ds Scotland toward the middle of Auguſt 5 leaving Journey to- 
T f 


ouſes ſitting at Weſtminſter. 

HE unexpected Pal yy 
Majelty's Journey into Scotland, was not well underſtood; 
and the leſs, for that the Governing Party was divided upon 
it; Some of them, with trouble equal to what they had at 


any time expreſs d, inſiſting upon his not going; thers al- 


ledging, I bat his Majeſty was ſo far engaged in it, that h 
©© could not in Honour recede from it: Whilſt the Srorſ 
Commiſſioners, who were often appeal'd and referr'd to in 
the Debate, anſwer'd ſo myſteriouſly, as argued rather a con- 
veniency, and expectation of the Journey it ſelf, than any 

neceſlity in point of time. Neither was the ground of his 
MajeRy's ſo poſſitive and unalterable Reſolution of going thi- 
ther, ſufficiently clear to Standers-by ; who thought he might 


have tranſacted the buſineſs of that Kingdom (where he could 


not reaſonably expect any great reverence to his Perſon) bet- 
ter at a diſtance; and that his Preſence might be more neceſ- 
fary in This. | Vas 
Bur, as his Majeſty's impatiency to ſee both Armies diſ- 
| S 4 banded, 


ion and Importunity to hinder his lud. 
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banded, and this Kingdom freed from the Invaſion (both 
which he heartily deſired ) and his deſire to refreſh himſelf, 
from the vexation which the two Houſes, or one of them, 
or ſome in one of them, daily gave him; hurried him to 
that Expedition, without well weighing, and preparing how 
to comport himſelf through it: So no doubt, that 1 
and inſtance againſt it (beſides the continued deſire they had 

fo remove the King from any fix'd Reſolution) was 1 
partly to procure an excuſe for the haſty paſling the Bi 
aCification z which they had purpoſely retarded ( foreſeein 
there were many particulars in it, that, if weigh'd, woul 
never have been conſented to) till they might be ſo ſtraitned 
in time, that whoſoever objected againſt what was offer'd, 
might ſeem to hinder the Disbanding, and to neceſſitate the 
King's longer ſtay : but principally they Ne. that his Ma- 
jelty, rather than defer his Journey, on which he was reſolv d, 
would conſent ro any unreaſonable qualifying ſuch Perſons 
whom they ſhould name, with Power in his abſence ; and 
moreover probably there was ſome real Jealouſy of the Scots 
at that time, and between the Scotiſh Commiſſioners them. 
ſelves (as was conceiv'd by ſome) by reaſon of great Ad- 
dreſſes made to the King by the Earl of Rorhes, the principal 
and governing Perſon of that Nation, and ſome inſinuation 
of favour from his Majeſty to him; ſo that they did in 
IN deſirę to put off that Journey, for fear of di ce 
ere. : 
TRE truth is, the King was well ſatisfied with the Pro- 
miſes made to him by that Earl; who deſir d to live in this 
Court, and was to have been ſhortly made Gentlemen of the 
Bed-Chamber, and was in hope to Marry a great and wealthy 
Lady: and it is certain, the N expected, by His help 
and intereſt, to have found ſuch a Party in Scotland, as would 
have been more tender of his Honour than they after ex- 
preſs'd themſelves ; and did always impute the failing thereof 
to the abſence of that Earl, who being ſick at the King's go- 
ing from London, within ſix weeks after died. But others 
believ'd, He had been fo far guilry of what had been done 
amiſs, that he would neither have been able, nor willing to 
reſerve the foundation of that Power, which might hardly 
ave forgotten by what means it had been oppreſs d. 

Tire Iriſh |] MUST not omit here, the Disbanding another Army, 

, 4iſ- about the ſame time; the Circumſtances whereof were ve 

23 remarkable, and the cauſe of much Trouble that enſued. 

The King perceiving that he was not now like to have an 
uſe of the new Army in Ireland; at leaſt not that uſe for 
which it was raiſed (which was, to have viſited Scotland) 
and finding often mention, envioully and malicioully, "__ 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 


of that Arm , in the Houſe of Commons; and having from 


thence (by the advice of the Committee for Ireland) receiv'd 
ſome Addreſſes for that purpoſe; refolv'd to Disband them; 
and to that end, ſignified his Pleaſure to the Lord Juſtices 
of Ireland, and to the Earl of Ormond his Lieutenant- Gene- 
ral of that Army; directing withal (according to the laſt 
advice he had receiv'd from the Earl of Strafford) That 
< any Officers of the Army, ſhould have free leave to tranſ- 
& port what men they could get of that Army, for the ſer- 
c vice of any Prince in amity with this Crown: and ſhortly 
after, upon the earneſt deſire of Don Alonzo de Cardenas, Em- 
baſſadour from the King of Spain, his Majeſty conſented, that 
four thouſand Souldiers of t A 
for the fervice of that King into Flanders; at the ſame time 
permitting as many as deſired the ſame, to be tranſported for 
the ſervice of the French King. This was no ſooner know 
but the Houſe of Commons interpos'd, with their accuſtom' 
confidence and diſtemper, To beſeech his Majeſty to revoke 
ce that Licence; and, by impertinent and flight reaſons, boldly 
urged and inſiſted on, as they did in every thing elſe, pre- 
vaiPd with the King, « To inhibit the tranſporting any of thoſe 
< Souldiers out of that Kingdom, for the ſervice of any Prince 
© whatſoever. | | 

Many were of opinion that this aCtiyity in a buſineſs of 
which They had not the leaſt connuſance, proceeded from the 
inſtigation of the Embaſſadour of the French King; who was 
very converſant with the principal perſons of that Faction, 
and no doubt fomented thoſe humours out of which the Pub- 
lick Calamities were bred; and ſome ſaid boldly, and one or 
two have ſince affirm'd it, as upon their knowledge, © That 
« MF Pym receiv'd five thouſand. pounds from that French 
« Miniſter to hinder that Supply to Spain. Others believ'd, 
that it proceeded only from that proud and petulant ſpirit 
which poſleſs'd them, to leſſen the reputation of the King; 
and to let the King of Spain and all other Princes ſee the 
Power They had, to oppoſe and croſs His reſolutions in the 
moſt pure acts of Soveraignty. But I believe, though there 
might be a mixture of Both the other reaſons, the principal 
motive that induced them to that Interpoſition, was the ad- 
vice and deſire of the Committee from the Parliament of 
Ireland, whoſe counſel was entirely follow'd in Whatſoever 
concern'd that Op 0 and who no doubt might have 
ſome Proſpect of the Rebellion that ſhortly after broke out 
which could hardly have taken effect, if that Body of men had 


been remov'd out of the Kingdom, according to the King's 


direction. But of that more in its place. 


SOON as the Kin n his Journey for Scat land, all 
A$500N 88 g begun his Journey Orders, 


rmy ſhould be tranſported 
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Orders, and what elſe was neceſſary, were diſpatch'd for the 
Disbanding ; and 4 Reſolution taken, To ſend a Committee 
« of Lords and Commons to attend his Majeſty (that is, to 
*be a Spy upon him) in Scotland, and to be preſent —_ 
the Act of Pacification ſhould be tranſacted in that Parlia- 
ment, and to preſcrve the good Intercourſe and Correſpon- 
< depce which was begun between the two Nations: but in 
truth, to lay the Scene how the next Year ſhould be 
and to beſpeak new Laws for this Kingdom, by the Copies 
of what ſhould be conſented to for that. — 
Ix this Errand, two Lords, and four of the Commons, 
were 2 to go; but for the two Lords, the Lord Ho- 
ward rick {erv'd the turn; who was ready to be go- 
vern'd by MF Fiennes, and Mi Hambden, who, together with 
Sr William Armys, made up the Committee. Which being 
diſpatch'd, They thought it time to Breathe a little, and to 
vilit their Countries, for whom they had done ſuch notable 
Service: and ſo, towards the latter end of Auguſt (having 
firſt conſtituted a Committee to Sit during the receſs, for the 
diſpatch of „ occurrences, and qualifying them 
with Power They could not depute; Such a Committee, and 
Such a Qualification, having never Before been heard of in 
Parliaments) Both Houſes Adjourn'd themſelves till the mid- 
dle of October following; by which time they preſumed the 
King would be return d from Scotiand; having, from the time 
that they were firſt convened, which was about nine months 
7T%e . 1; (longer time than ever Parliaments had before continued toge- 
2 ee ther in one Seſſion) beſides all the extraordinary Acts of Blood, 
„ J ih and Power, procured the King's aſſent to Theſe following 
Parliament. important Laws; by ſome of which, the Kingdom might 
have receiv'd ample benefit and advantage. 
An At for A Bi1iLL for Triennial Parliaments: which took up 4 
Pe long Debate; there being many Clauſes, in Caſe the Crown 
gent, : {hould omit the ſending out of Writs, derogatory to Majeſty, 
| and letting the Reins too looſe to the People: Yet, ſince it 
was evident, that great Inconveniencies had befallen the King» 
dom by the long Intermiſſion of thoſe Conventions; and 
that that Intermiſhon could not have happen'd, if there had 
not been ſome neglect of what had been ſettled by former 
Laws; Therefore there was ſame colour of Reaſon for thoſe 
Clauſes, by Which the Crown could in no caſe ſuffer, but 
by its own Default. At laſt it found an eaſy paſſage through 
Both Houſes; and by his Majeſty (who was ſatisfied with 
fuch a frequency of meeting with his People, as once in three 
years, might be more convenient than prejudicial to his Ser- 
vice; and believ'd, that by His conſenting to this Act, the 
Proceedings in the Parliament would be more a , 
8 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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1 Of t he Rebe Ihon 5 &c. 
had a favourable reception, and was Enacted by him the next 
day after it had paſs d both Houſes. | 


AN Act for the taking away the High Commiſſion Court: 4» 4# for 


which comprehended much more, than was generally intend- 
ed. That Jurifdiftion was erected by a Statute in the Firſt 


year of Queen EAxabetb, inſtead of a larger Power which court. 
been ex 


erciſed under the oo Authority, then abolih' d; 
and, whilſt it was exerciſed with moderation, was an excel- 
lent means to vindicate and preſerve the dignity and peace 
of the Church: though, from the beginning, it was mur- 
EL againſt by the Non-conformable Party of the King- 
5 | | 


Bor of late, it cannot be denied, that by the great Power 
of fome Bi at Court, it had much overflow'd the Banks 
which mould have contain d it; not only in meddling with 
things that in truth. were not properly within Their connu- 
lance ; but extending their Sentences and judgements in mat- 
ters tryable before them, beyond that degree that was juſti- 
fable ; and grew to have ſo great a Contempt of the Com- 
mon Lew , and the Profeſfors of it ( which was a Fatal Un- 
skilfulneſs in the Biſhops, who could never have Suffer'd 
whilſt the Common Law had been Preſerv'd) that Prohibi- 
tions from the Supreme Courts of Law , which have, and 
muſt have, the Superintendency over all Inferior Courts, were 
not only Neglected, but the Judges Reprehended for grant- 
ing them (which without 1 They could not deny) and 
the Lawyers Diſcountenanced for moving for them (which 
They were oblig'd in Duty to do) So that thereby, the 
Clergy made almoſt a Whole Profeſhon, if not their Enemies, 
yet very Undevoted to them. 
THEN, it was grown from an Eccleſiaſtical Court, for the 
reformation of Manners, to a Court of Revenue ; and impoſed 
t Fines upon thoſe who were culpable before them; 
metitnes above the degree of the Offence, had the ſuriſdi- 
Ction of Fining been unqueſtionable : which it was not. 
Which courſe of Fining was much more frequent, and the 
Fines heavier, after the King had granted all that Revenue 
(whatſoever it ſhould prove to be) to be imploy'd for the Re- 
paration of d Ps Church; which, though it were a glori- 
ous work, and worthy the Piety of Thoſe who advanced it, 
and the Greatneſs of His mind who principally intended it, 
made the Grievance the heavier. | 
By theſe means (beſides the Conflux and Influence of That 
rt of the Clergy then in Town, which had formerly been 
noxious, and Suppreſs'd by the Biſhops : Which Ido not 
mention as any piece of Their Fxorbitancy ; for I do not 
know that eyer any Innocent Clergy-man Suffer'd by any 
| | Eccleſiaſtical 


Eccleligſtical Cenſure; though, it may be, the Guilty were 
More Severely proceeded againſt, and with Leſs Politick cir- 
cumſtances, than the nature of that time requir'd ) that Court 
had very few Friends ; and having many ne the Pro- 


238 for Aboliſhing it was eaſily hearkned to; of which the 
iolent Party readily taking notice, they who prepared the 
Bill inſerted-Clauſes, that not only took away the High Com- 


miſſion Court, which was intended, but, upon the 8 


the whole Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction; and, under pretence o 
Reforming the great Abuſes by the Oath ex Officio, and Ex- 
communication, Deſtroy'd and Cancelbd all Coercive Power 
whatſoever in thoſe Courts, which was never intended: Yet, 
in that hurry, it made a progreſs through both Houles, and 
attended the Royal aſſent. But, when his Majeſty underſtood 
the Extent thereof, and how far the Body of the Bill exceed- 
ed the Title; and that, inſtead of Reformation, it was open- 
ing a door to the moſt Scandalous Offences, and 22 
Adultery and Inceſt as Unpuniſhable , as any other acts 
Fellowſhip ; He made a pauſe in the Conſenting to it, 
rill Both Houſes might review whether the Remedy were pro- 
portionable to the Diſeaſe... , | 
IMMEDIATELY the Fire was kindled againſt the Biſhops 
as the Only Obſtacles ro any Reformation; with ſome Paſ- 
ſionate inſinuations, © That, ſince n a due Regu- 
ce lation of their Power, there would be no way but to cut 
cc them off Root and Branch. And thereupon, ſome Biſhops 
themſelves were again made inſtruments; and Others, who 
pretended to take care of the Church, perſwaded the King, 
For the Biſhops fake, to confirm that Bill: whilſt the De, 
ſigners were much pleaſed to find that Logick prevail; lit- 
tle doubting, bur when they had taken away their juriſdicti- 
on in the Church, by that Bill, and their 4 in tho 
State, by removing them out of the Houſe of Peers, IT hey 
ſhould find it no hard matter to aboliſh Their Names, and 
Titles out of the Kingdom; and to enjoy the goodly Land 
and Revenues, which could Only make the Reformation per- 
fect and compleat. And in this manner that Law was en- 


acted. 


41 At for A BILL for taking away the Star-Chamber Court. The 
2% away Progreſs of which Bill was this. The Exorbitancies of this 


the Star- 


Chamber 
Court. 


Court had been ſuch (as hath been before touch'd) that there 
were very few Perſons of Quality, who had not ſuffer d or 
been perplex'd, by the weight or Fear of thoſe Cenſures and 
Judgements. For, having extended Their Juriſdiction, from 
Riots, Perjury; and the moſt notorious Miſdemeanours, to an 
Aſſerting all Proclamations, and Orders of State; to the 
Vindicating Illegal Commiſſions, and Grants of a; 


"Of the Rebellion, c. 
(all which were the chief 'Ground-works of their late Pro- 
ceedings) no man could hope to be longer free from the 


Inquiſition of that Court, than he reſolv'd to ſubmir to thoſe 
and the like extraordinary courſes. And therefore, there was 
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an entire inclination, to Limit and Regulate the Proceedings 


of that Court: to which | nd ue a Bill was brought in, and 
Twice read, and, according to cuſtom, Committed. Ir be- 
ing return d after, by the Committee, and the Amendments 
read; it was ſuddainly ſuggeſt d (by a Perſon not at all in- 
clin'd to Confuſion, or to the violent Party that intended 
that Confuſion ) << That the Remedies provided by that Bill, 
c were not 1 to the Diſeaſes; That the Uſur- 
ce pations of that Court, were not leſs in the Forms of their 
4 Proceedings, than in the Matter upon which they proceed- 
« ed; inſomuch that the Courſe of the Court (which is the 
Rule of their Judging) was ſo much Corrupted, that the 
« Grievance was as much thereby, in thoſe Cafes of which 


ce they had a proper Connufance, as it was by their Exceſs in 


holding Pleas of that, in which, in truth, They had no Ju- 
ce riſdiction: and therefore He conceiv*d, the proper and 
ce moſt natural Cure for that Miſchief, would be, utterly to 
« Aboliſh That. Court, which it was very difficult, if not 
ci mpoſſible, to Regulate; and in place thereof, to Erect and 
& eſtabliſh fuch a juriſdiction 2s might be thought neceſlary. 
Hereupon, the ſame Bill was Re-committed, with direction, 
«fo far to alter the Frame of it, as might ſerve utterly to take 
< away, and aboliſh that Court: which was accordingly done; 
and again brought to the Houſe, and Ingroſs'd, and ſent up 
to the Lords. that important Bill was never Read bur 


Once in the Houſe of Commons, and was never Committed ; 


which, I believe, was never betore heatd of in Parlia- 
ment. | 5 
Ir could not meet with any Oppoſition in the Houſe ot 
Peers. All who had been judges There, having their ſeveral 
Ae hanging like Meteors over their heads; and the 
eſt, being either Grieved, or Frighted, by it: and ſo, being 
brought to his rage receiv'd his Royal aſſent. 25 
TE us fell that High Court, a great Branch of the Prero- 


tive; having rather been Extended and Confirm'd, than 


ounded, by the Statute of the Tenth year of King Henry the 
Seventh : For, no doubt, it had both a Being, and a furic- 
diction, Before that time, though vulgarly it receiv'd date from 
thence; and, whilſt it was Gravely and Moderately go- 


vern'd, was an excellent Expedient, to Preſerve the Dignity 


of the King, the Honour of his Council, and the Peace and 


Security of the Kingdom. But the taking it away, was an act 


very Popular z which, it may be, was not Then more Po 
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| tick, than the Reviving it may be thought hereafter, when 


An AA for 


the preſent Diſtempers ſhall be expir d. | 


„AN Act for the Certainty of the Meets, Bounds, and 


rbecerc4int) ce Limits, of all the Forreſts in gland: which was a great 


of Meets, 
Bounds and 


Limits, of rately vex'd by the Juſtice in 


Forreſts. 


An Alt li- 
mitting the 
ce of 
Clerk of the 

Market of 
bis Majeſty's 
Houſe, 


Benefit and Eaſe to the People; who had been ſo immode- 
Eyre's Seat ( exerciſed. with 
great Rigour by the Earl of Holland; and reviv'd by Mr 

when he was Attorney General) that few Men could aſſure 
themſelves their Eſtates and ſes might not be brought 
within the Juriſdiction. of ſome Forreſt ; the which if they 
were, it colt them great Fines: and the to eaſe Them 
of their future Fears, the King departed with his Own un- 
queſtionable Right ( which would, a year before, have been 
purchaſed at theprice of at leaſt two hundred thouſand pounds) 
without any murmur. | LP 
« AN Act, that no Clerk of the Market of his Majeſty's 

« Houſe, ſhould execute his Office in any part of the King» 
ce dom, but only within the verge of the Court: and the exe» 
ce cution of that Office, granted to Mayors, and Bayliffa 
« of Towns Corporate; and to the Lords of Liberties and 
ce Franchiſes, and to their Deputies. By which, the People 
through gland, were freed from many petty vexations, and 
extortions, which the Deputies and Agents for that Office 
( wa commonly Farm'd the Perquiſites of it, within ſeveral 
imits) exerciſed over them. And let no Man ſay, that this 
was but an Act of Juſtice, for the Redreſs of viſible Miſde- 
meanours which his own ers were guilty of; and that his 
Majeſty parted with nothing of Profit to Himſelf, by that Act: 
for the Miſdemeanours of any Office may be Prevented, and 
Puniſh'd, and Redreſsd, without the Taking away, or Sup- 
poſing, the Office it ſelf; which is an inſtance of Power, and 
rerogative. And the other was uſed as an argument here- 
tofore (which few Men have ſince approv*d) for the paſſing 
away molt of the Old Rents of the Crown, © That they yield- 
cc ed little Profit to the Crown, being always ſwallow d by 
cc the many Officers incumbent upon that Service; without 
conſidering, that even thoſe many Officers, are of the EG 
ſential Honour, and Greatneſs of Princes: But, as that Com- 
putation was very Erroneous in point of Thrift, ſo it is much 
more Scandalous in point of Power; and he, that thinks the 


King gives away nothing that is worth the keeping, when 


he ſuffers an Office, which keeps and maintains many Of- 


ficers, to be aboliſh'd, and taken away, does not conſider, that 


ſo much of his Train is abated, and that he is leſs ſpoken of, 
and conſequently leſs. eſteem'd, in thoſe Places where that 
Power formerly extended; nor obſerves, how- Private Men 
value themſelves upon thoſe leſſer Franchiſes, and en 
whic 
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whicheſpectally keep up the Power, Diſtinction, and Degrees 
An Act for the Prevention of Vexatious Proceedings An 47 for 
<© Touching the Order of Knightho6d : by which, to Expiate preventing 
the- Treſpaſſes which had beef lately commitred, by the Ri- 5, 
M circumſtances of Proceecing, upon that claim, the e 
King parted with, and releas d to his People, a Right, and order e 
Duty, us unqueſtionably Due to him by the Law, as any Ser- Night- 
vice He can lay claim to; and ſuch, as the Subject receiv'd . 
the diſcharge of it, as a ſingular benefit and advantage. 4 
A Act for the free making Salt-perre and Gun-powder An 42 fi- 
c within the Kingdom: which was a Part of the Prerogative ; be free 
and not only conſiderable, as it reſtrain d that precious and g, 
dangerous commodity from vulgar hands; but, as in truth it cs 
brought a conſiderable Revenue to the Crown; and more to powder 
Thoſe, whom the Crown gratified and obliged by that Li- hin the 
cence. The Pretence for this Exemption was, The Unjuſti- 9 
<« fable Proceedings of Thoſe (or of Inferiour Perſons quali- ; 
ie fied by them) who had been truſted in that employment; 
** whom, it cannot be denied, many men ſuffer'd: Bur the 
rue Reaſon was, that thereby They might be ſure to have in 
readineſs a good Stock in that Commodity, againſt the time 
their occaſions ſhould call upon them. 
<A x Act againſt divers Encroachments and Oppreſſions in An A a- 
tc the Stannery Courts: the Logick of which Act, extended it 3ſt di- 
ſelf to all inferior Courts, and manner of proceedings through- . bene, 
out the Kingdom ; though the full meaſure of that benefit, and oppre;- 
ſeem'd to be poured out upon the two Counties of coruwal fons in the 
and Devonſhire; the People whereof, had been ſo much op- Saunen 
preſsd by the juriſdiction of that Court ( ſupported and e- 
tended with great Paſſion and Fury by the Earl of Pembroke, 
the Lord Warden of thoſe Stanneries) that both Prohibitions, 
and Habeas Corpus's from the King's Bench, had been diſ- 
obey'd and neglected; not without fome Perſonal Affront, 
and Reproach, to all the Judges of that Court ; and therefore, 
it could not but be great Eaſe of heart to thoſe Parts, to be 
freed from the exorbirancy of that oppreſſion. 
« An Act, whereby all the Proceedings in the buſineſs of 4» AF a- 
ce Ship-money were adjudged void, and difanalF'd ; and the £*%f Ship 
ce judgements, Enrollments, and Entries thereupon, vacated, 
c and cancelVFd : which (how juſt and neceſſary ſoever) was 
a frank departure from a Right, vindicated by a Judgement 
in the Exchequer Chamber, before all the Judges in England; 
and therefore deſerv'd a juſt acknowledgement; beſides tha 
ſome Clauſes in that Statute, aſſert the Subjects Liberty an | 
Property, beyond what was done by the Petition of Right: 
which needed an additional eſtabliſhment. 


THESE 
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TAESE Acts of Parliament, finiſh d, atid enacted in che | 


time we ſpeak of; beſides the quitting the long uſed Ri 


of laying Impoſitions upon Foreign Trade, in the Pr le 
of he Bill for Tang Poundage; and beſides that Fatal 


Bill for the Continuance of this Parliament; will be acknow- 
ledg d by an Incorrupted Poſterity, to be everlaſting Monu- 
ments of the King's Princely and-Fatherly Affection to his 


People; and ſuch an Obligation of Repoſe and Truſt from 


his Majeſty in the Hearts of his Subjects, that no expreſſions 
of Piety, Duty, and Confidence, from Them, could have been 
more than a Sufficient Return on their Parts: which, how 
They perform d, is to follow in the next place. © 


TRE EN PD oF THE THIRD Book. 
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